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Q]| Tradition of the First 
Chanksagibing Dap 


wR ITTEN by Benjamin 

Franklin more than 150 
years ago, the following appears 
in an old copy of “Richardson’s 


American School Reader,” pub- 
lished in 1810 





\|HERE is a tradition that in the planting of 
New England, the first settlers met with 
many difficulties and hardships; as is gen- 
erally the case when a civilized people 











attempt to establish themselves in a wilder- 














ness country. 

Being piously disposed, they sought relief from 
heaven by laying their wants and distresses before 
the Lord, in frequent set days of fasting and 
prayer. Constant' meditation and discourse on 
these subjects kept their minds gloomy and dis- 
contented; and like the children of Israel, there 
were many disposed to return to that Egypt which 
persecution had induced them to abandon. 

At length, when it was proposed in the assem- 
bly to proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain 
sense rose, and remarked, that the inconveniences 


they suffered, and concerning which they had 
so often wearied heaven with their complaints, 
were not so great as they might have expected, 
and were diminishing every day, as the colony 
strengthened; that the earth began to reward 
their labor, and to furnish liberally for their 
subsistence; and above all, that they were there 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and re- 
ligious. 

He, therefore, thought that it would be more 
becoming the gratitude they owed to the Divine 
Being, if, instead of a fast, they should proclaim 
a Thanksgiving. His advice was taken, and from 
that day to this they have, in every year, observed 
circumstances of public felicity sufficient to fur- 
nish employment for a Thanksgiving day, which 
is therefore constantly ordered and religiously 
observed. 
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Constant, Rapid, Uniform 
CONTROLLED CIRCULATION! 


of moist, warm air, over every surface-inch of every board in the kiln chamber— 


That’s One Secret of Universal Success! 

















Better 
Kiln - Drying 





—Get the Facts 














WISCONSIN 
F HARDWOODS 


HEMLOCK 
PINE 


KorrecrMake 
MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 


Here are some of the Kneeland-McLurg offerings 
which are attracting other buyers. We are con- 
fident that you will find what other buyers already 
know, that Kneeland-McLurg values are distinctly 
above the average and test us out. 


100,000 ft. 4/4” Noe. | Com. & Bet. Kiln Dried Birch 

150,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common Air Dried Birch 

100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

25,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Maple 

18,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. 3 Common oy Maple 

25,000 ft. 8/4” No. 3 Hard Map 

35,000 ft. 6/4” Ne. 2 and wetter * soft Elim 

50,000 ft. 6/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

130,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common and Better Brown Ash 

16,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 

50,000 ft. 13/16x2%,” First Grade 

40,000 ft. 13/16x2%,” Third Grade 

12,000 ft. 13/16xi/2” First Grade 

20,000 ft. 13/16xi%2” Second Grade 
“KORRECT-MAKE” BIRCH FLOORING 

20,000 ft. 13/16x24" First Grade 2-5/2’ 

25,000 ft. 13/16x24" Second Grade 1'2-5'/2’ 

35,000 ft. 13/16x2%4” Third Grade 

27,000 ft. 13/16xt¥2” First Grade 

15,000 ft. 13/16xt¥2" Second Grade 

300,000 4’ Merchantable or Lath 

25,000 4° No. | Basswood Lath 

90,000 4° No. 2 Mixed Softwood 

89,000 32” No. | Basswood 


NEELAND-McLURG 


-_ LUMBER COMPANY 
“ills at 
~ Morse,Wis.- Phillips, Wis. PHILLIPS WIS. 



















Keep Up Your 
Sales Volume 


It is not so hard when you sell the kind 
of lumber that meets the requirements 
of builders. The biggest thing in selling 
is to have good stocks of fine quality, 
carefully milled lumber. That’s the only 
kind we have been shipping our custom- 
ers for many years. 


Let us help you make 1929 “A Win- 
ner” by keeping you well supplied with 


PONDOSA PINE, FIR, 
MONTANA LARCH 


Lumber — Lath — Mouldings — Box Shooks 
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Lumber Department’ 


“Montana” : 
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EAD WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Oral Exploitation of Lumber 


S WILL BE noted elsewhere in this paper, a large lumber 
concern in the Southwest, engaged in both the manufac- 


turing and the retailing of lumber, has employed an 
instructor to conduct classes in public speaking for its executives. 
This is a recognition of the opportunities open for the exploitation 
of lumber by word of mouth and making preparations to take 
advantage of them. While the end aimed at and the means of 
achieving it may be something like those of selling and training 
for salesmanship in the common acceptance of the terms, it is 
something more. The plan of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
evidently, is to fit its executives orally to instruct, persuade and 
convince men in groups, while the ordinary lumber salesman directs 
his efforts to convincing men individually or one at a time. 

Anyone familiar with conditions at present must know that 
there are not only opportunities for the oral exploitation of lumber, 
but that there are actually situations that can not be adequately 
met in any other way. People will listen to an interesting and 
persuasive speaker who would not read his address at all. In fact, 
with few exceptions, people much prefer listening to reading. 
Another great advantage that the speaker has is that he can answer 
directly any questions raised in the minds of his listeners by his 
address and he can clear away any doubts or difficulties that may 
have occurred to his audience but not to him. 

While it may be assumed that the major purpose of the lumber 
concern mentioned is to equip its executives to do justice to their 
product on every appropriate occasion, it can not fail to equip them 
better to reflect credit upon themselves and upon their company 
when called upon to address any audience and speak upon any 
subject. The man who can think on his feet and speak his thoughts 
in an agreeable if not a persuasive manner will find many oppor- 
tunities to use his voice in promoting the public welfare as well as 
in advancing his own selfish interests. 

One of the most common requests received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is that made for material for addresses. Lumbermen 
all over the country are being called upon to tell the people of their 
communities about wood and about the lumber industry. Not to 
respond is to miss an opportunity to perform a worthy service to 
the industry and to the public. No man could ask for a more 
interesting subject than that open to the lumberman in his own 
business. It is full of romantic interest and is rich in material for 
instructive discussion. For the person who wishes to go deeply 
into its technical ramifications the subject is inexhaustible. It is 
sufficiently interesting to engage the attention and the study of any 
thoughtful person, and its resources of interest are so vast and so 
varied that there need be no fear that it will be uninteresting, to 
any group or audience. 





Make Programs Promote Profits 


HE ANNUAL trade association convention seems to become 

© more firmly intrenched in American business life with each 

succeeding year. This certainly is true as regards the lum- 

ber industry, whether the manufacturing or the distributing branch 
be considered. 

Although there probably is no month during the year in which 
there are not held, somewhere, more or less important conventions 
and conferences of associations, or smaller groups of lumbermen— 
particularly of retailers—the winter months have come to be 
generally understood as concurrent with the convention season. 

Particularly is this true with regard to the associations of retail- 
ers, which swing into action with a few scattering but important 
meetings during the fall months, the schedule growing more and 
more crowded as December wanes into the new year, until the peak 
is reached in January and February. During those months most 
of the members of the editorial staff of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN 
figure on doing their sleeping chiefly in Pullman berths between 
“hops” from one convention to another. During those months a 
single issue of this paper frequently contains fifteen to twenty, and 
sometimes as many as twenty-five, stories of conventions—all writ- 
ten on the spot and sent direct from the convention halls by staff 
representatives and special correspondents. 





With the retail convention season just around the corner—jp 
fact, a number of important meetings have been held this week—tt 
is in order to consider what can be done to make these gatherings 
of even greater service and value to those who attend than ever 
before. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to present in early issues 
some suggestions of a constructive character with regard to 
subjects for convention discussions. 

Dealers are looking forward to the coming meetings with the hope 
and expectation of finding help in meeting some of the difficult 
questions that have cropped up in the changing business conditions 
of recent times, as well as the old ones which, like the poor, are 
always with us. A letter just received from an outstanding retail 
lumberman and association worker—a former president of his State 
association—contains this significant paragraph, which beyond ques- 
tion reflects the sentiments of multitudes of other dealers all over 
the country: 

“We look forward to the annual meetings of the retail dealers’ 
associations with the hope that there will be something discussed 
at these gatherings that will be to our interest; something entirely 
new, or at least an improvement over what we have.” 

There should be abundant inspiration for convention program 
makers in the thought that thousands of dealers are looking for- 
ward to the coming meetings with the expectation that they will 
receive real dividends—in the way of ideas and suggestions that 
will increase their profits—from their investment in traveling and 
hotel expenses incurred in attending their annual meetings. 

Nor are they likely to be disappointed, for the trend of conven- 
tion programs for several years has been away from the old- 
fashioned wind-jamming type, and toward the institute idea of 
disseminating information and interchanging ideas. A good con- 
vention is a mutual affair, and dealers should go with the thought 
of giving as well as of receiving. 





Shipments Include Grade-Tally Sheets 


FFICIAL ACTION .taken at the meeting last week of the 
() Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
is designed to assure delivery of grade and quantity of hard- 
wood lumber invoiced. A resolution adopted at the meeting stipu- 
lates that each car of hardwood shipped by members of the 
association shall contain in a sealed envelope a card showing “the 
exact scale of lumber and the grade thereof,” but that nothing con- 
nected with the card or envelope shall serve to identify the shipper 
or the place of origin of the car. When a sale is made through a 
wholesaler the shipping mill will be indicated on the envelope by 
means of a number. The proposal adopted at the meeting will 
become effective throughout the membership of the association 
when 75 percent approves. 

Lumber is graded, primarily, to determine its value. Therefore, 
to identify its grade is to identify and give assurance of its value. 
As quantity, or scale, also is an essential element in fixing the 
value of a given parcel or lot, the tally sheet is the best evidence 
of compliance with the order that can be produced. It would appear 
to be logical for these reasons to keep the three things—the lumber 
and the records of its grade and tally—together until final delivery 
has been made. This completes the record of the transaction and 
protects every party to it from not only manipulation but from 
baseless complaints. 

In some quarters there may be a feeling that the action taken 
by the northern manufacturers is a trespass upon their rights, but 
it need not operate in that way. It is unlikely that any buyer or 
seller of lumber will contend as a matter of right or justice for 
liberty to juggle grades; that is, to buy on one grade and sell the 
identical parcel on a higher grade. It is not to the interest of 
legitimate business that anybody in the lumber industry should 
have such a privilege or be permitted to indulge in such a practice. 
The good name of the industry demands that when lumber is sold 
as of a given association grade it shall as nearly as official inspec- 
tion can make it conform to that grade and carry with it an 
assurance to that effect through all hands. 

Throughout the lumber industry there is a conviction that the 
users of lumber, the people as a whole, must be taught to appreciate 
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Tin the excellences of wood. This can mean only that the people must money spent in making the statements is worse than wasted, for 
ok—tt be taught more about wood. More and more they must be made to iit can only serve to make conspicuous what otherwise might be 
rings understand its qualities and uses and the methods by which lum- almost unknown. The industry that proclaims to all the world the 
ever bermen determine those uses and qualities. Unless there is some- excellence of its products and the honorableness of its conduct and 
issues thing like a standardization of grades there can be no such thing methods by that act alone incurs the obligation to make good. 
‘d to as standardization of qualities and uses. In the past lumber’s most Advertising, therefore, at the same time that it brings patronage 
successful rivals have been those that could supply a product so and profit to the advertiser, also imposes upon him the duty to do 
hope nicely standardized and graded as to make sure that the buyer got in fullest measure what he professes and, by implication, promises 
ficult what he paid for, no more, no less. to do. That is the position in which the lumber industry has placed 
itions Practically all the advertising now being done by lumbermen is itself, and the step taken by the manufacturers of northern hard- 
, are designed to inform the public about wood. Unless today’s state- woods is one that is indispensable if the full benefits of advertising 
retail ments about wood and lumber are confirmed by tomorrow’s acts, are to be realized. 
State 
ques- ° . 
a West Side Hardwood Club Meets Buys Interest in Lumber Company 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBFRMAN] Mrs. R. A. Long Is Dead _ St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—Charles M. Hut- 
ulers’ Pine Biurr, Ark., Nov. 21.—The West Side Ea tig, only son of the late Charles H. Huttig, 
issed Hardwood Club met here today. On account Just as this issue of the AMERI- who founded the Huttig Sash & Door Co, in 
of the absence of President W. H. Brooks and CAN LUMBERMAN was going to 1885, has purchased a substantial interest in 
irely Vice president S. A. Williams, former Presi- an a tient ived f the St. Louis Lumber Co., wholesaler and re- 
dent E. H. Elsberry was called to the chair ° 2 ~ sing tassels tage asa hme lg tailer, and has been elected president of the 
ram and handled things in his usual snappy style. Kansas City, conveying the brief in- company, which is incorporated for $200,000. 
for- A turkey dinner was served, after which Sec- formation that Mrs. R. A. Long died Mr. Hutting succeeds John A. Reheis, who has 
<n retary O. S. Robinson gave a statistical re- Thursday afternoon, Nov. 22. Mrs. a from active management because of ill 
port, which showed twenty-five mills report- Long was the wife of Robert A. er ° , , 
that ing 6,600,000 feet of green flooring oak and Long, chairman of the board of the Associated with Mr. Huttig will be W. Car- 
and 4,500,000 dry flooring oak, with orders on hand g ter Sloan, who will be secretary and treasurer. 
for this item at 2,000,000 feet, Orders for Long-Bell Lumber Co., one of the Mr. Sloan, a son of the late J. M. Sloan, vice 
— other woods than flooring oak: 11,400,000 feet ; oldest and most prominent men now president of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe  Co., 
‘old. logs, 6,000,000 feet, with total stocks at 68,- actively engaged in the lumber manu- —— ws = the ggg 1g Meg Do a 
, 300,000 feet. The consensus was that the lon ia 9 RE 52, LUARY, [5 WAS HAS een Ww 
a of looked for good business was just around “d facturing industry, and the sympathy the St. Louis Lumber Co. since it was founded 
con- corner. A large number of inquiries direct of the entire lumber industry goes in 1908, will continue as vice president of the 
ght from the consumers have been received, want- out to him in this hour of his be- company, and A. G. Ruthmann, who has been 
. ing quotations on large blocks of inch No. 1 reavement. A more extended notice secretary during o- baa ee 
common sap gum for deferred shipment. This of Mrs. Long’s death will be carried in the business. Mr. Re ". bi ° oa 2 
also applies to other items in furniture stock. ‘n th ‘ the lumber business in St. Louis for 45 years, 
€ L ; in the Dec. 1 issue of the AMERI- 11 direct f the company and 
G. R. McSwine, purchasing agent for Sea- will remain a director of the pany 
man-Dunning Corporation, said that the con- CAN LUMBERMAN. will act in an advisory capacity. 
5 tract had already been let and building of the There will be no other changes in . per- 
new $500,000 addition to the plant would start sonnel or policy of the a uttig 
the at once. This will double the capacity of this . P , said. The St. Louis aoe — a its —_ 
tion plant. The Seaman-Dunning Corporation Yard Fifty Years In One Family office and yard at 2509 South Broadway, where 
makes bodies for Nash cars. it and its predecessor, the Eau Claire-St. Louis 
ard. A. L. Miller, purchasing agent for Peers & Pigua, Onto, Nov. 19.—The C. L. Wood Lumber Co. has been located for fifty years. 
ipu- McGlone, manufacturers of auto body parts, planing mill and lumber yard, operated here Across the street at Broadway and Barton 
the stated that business with them was very good for nearly a half century by one family, has there is a planning mill and timber yard, and 
‘the and they had plenty of orders to keep them been sold by the estate to the J. A. Shade a yard and salesroom at Jefferson and Chou- 
busy for some time to come. Lumber Co., of this city. After the death of teau avenues. _ 
pom Guests of the club were Jules T. Borresen, Mr. Wood in April, 1927, the plant was op- Mr. Huttig resigned about a month ago from 
per purchasing agent, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; A. erated by the estate until October of this year the Huttig Sash & Door Co., with which he 
ha L. Miller, purchasing agent, Peers & McGlone, when the sale was completed. Another year had been connected for six years, the last two 
b of this city, and W. T. Crosley, sales manager, would have rounded out the half century of years as assistant treasurer. He received his 
ms J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co. continuous ownership by the Wood family. education at Colgate University. 
vi eee 
ion ; Sa2aeeeaeaeaeaeaans 
e e 
Lumber Plant Sustains Fire Loss Output D to 85 P t Normal 
we, [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] u pu own oO ercen 
ue. ‘ 
the St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—Fire early today [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
caused damage estimated at $223,000 at the ; ; wo: 
ace plant of the Ganahl Lumber Co., 300 South Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 22.—Four hundred and ninety softwood mills of seven associations 
ear Newstead Avenue. The loss is fully covered with normal production of 374,480,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended Nov. 17 
ber en t's = n+ gpa a — th —_ as 85 percent, shipments 75 percent and orders 70 percent of normal production. Shipments 
. J. G. Ganahl, presi of the com- — . 2 al 
ary pany, estimated 4,000,000 feet of lumber, worth Were 89 percent and orders 83 percent of actual production. The week’s figures for norm 
nd $160,000, had been consumed and $65,000 dam- and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 
om age had been caused by the destruction of No.of Normal Actual 
storage and reshipping sheds, box factory and Serrwesse— ‘i wai Mills ad Output gompet Shipments oes. 
| its i i i Southern Pine Association..............6- 149 ,481, ,692, 75,154, 783, 
en cue ea bed ponergygh ange nied ona a West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 190 208,332,000 168,174,000 130,151,000 125,148,000 
ut cn 1ORGed ITeIgh Care. SNe Use Maries Hl Western Pine Mire. Association.........+ 31 26,705,000  29,814,000* 27,597,000 27,233,000 
the box factory. The plant fronts on New- Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 19 26,952,000 24,548,000 23,078,000 19,190,000 
or stez ; California Redwoo SROCISTION. ccc cccecese 14 \ , sol, ’ ’ ‘, ’ 
| _ Avenue, Se — ” = North Carolina Pine Association.......... 78 16,230,000 12,245,000 11,312,000 9,822,000 
oF aa = Ps € oe - yg s . t ‘ 0 ’ Northern Pine Mfrs, Association.......... 9 6,492,000 6,286,000 8,068,000 —_ 7,397,000 
id extends eastward to an alley between — 
= Boyle and Newstead avenues. The office build- 490 374,480,000 318,110,000 281,566,000 262,965,000 
1a ing at the northwest corner and a planing mill Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 47 20,214,000 4,061,000 4,152,000 3,201,000 
me Rg age nagar ag’ —— — - Totals, softwoods ............ceseeeees 537 394,694,000 322,171,000 285,719,000 266,166,000 
a a Harpwoops— 
Id se but the storage and reshinoing sheds and Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 69+ 14,569,000 7,595,000 9,528,000 10,128,000 
.C- — y yey’ at gl ay eros pd — Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 311¢ 55,879,000 45,926,000 47,544,000 50,951,000 
estroved. uick work bv firemen restricte —- 
in he cect at Gr ec, ee ek a Totals, hardwoods .......... sae venewns 380¢ 70,448,000 53,521,000 57,072,000 61,079,000 
than half of the lumber on the grounds was Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Nov. 10, and production is log 
1e destroved. converted to lumber scale. 
te Business was carried on as usual in all de- +Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood In- 
partments of the company today. stitute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 
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Drying Walnut for Cabinet Work 


Can you tell me or refer me to some one 
who can tell me how long it is necessary to 
kiln dry walnut lumber, after it has been on 
sticks in dry twelve months or longer so that 
it will not shrink? 

I will thank you for this information as 
soon as possible as I am building a home and 
anxious to build my cabinets out of walnut 
lumber.—INQUIRY No. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumberman in 
Alabama. The only way to determine whether 
a piece of wood is dry enough for a given 
purpose or not is to test it for moisture content. 
It is commonly believed that a moisture content 
of 5 to 7 percent is satisfactory for wood to be 
used in the manufacture of furniture and of 
from 6 to 8 percent for interior woodwork. 
it is hardly likely that walnut on sticks would 
air dry to that low a moisture content in twelve 
months or, in fact, in any length of time in a 
humid climate. The length of time that would 
be required to kiln dry it from the moisture 
content it now has down to 5 or 7 percent 
would depend upon the present moisture content 
and the character of the kiln. It is practicable 
to test the wood for moisture content and 
eventually to get it dried to the desirable point. 
—EpIror. } 


Books for Figuring Estimates 


I would like to find a book that would be 
of use to me as an office man and order taker 
in a retail lumber yard. I have never worked 
at the carpenter trade nor in a mill, but I 
would like to prepare myself to go out and 
“take off finish” as we call it here. I would 
like to learn an understandable rule for figur- 
ing the length of rafters at a given pitch. A 
customer occasionally calls over the telephone 
to know what length rafter he needs and how 
many shingles it will take to cover his build- 
ing, which is, say 20x30 with \% pitch. All 
the rules I know are cumbersome and take 
time to figure out. I have asked a number 
of carpenters but their explanations were so 
vague that I didn’t know any more when I 
got through than I did before. 

I am quite competent as an office man, but 
the thing that stands in my way for a boost 
in wages is not knowing how to go out ona 
job and measure it up for frames and finish 


and then go back to the office and send it 
through the mill. 
If you have anything along that line and 


also for general estimating, please let me 
know at once, stating price—IN@quiryY No. 
9 997 


2,22. 


[This inquiry, which comes from Michigan, 
evidently is made by a young man ambitious 
for advancement and willing to equip himself 
to deserve it. 


There is a book known as the “Full Length 
Roof Framer” which contains a series of tables 
giving the full lengths of all rafters for any 
span for 48 different pitches. It contains also 
the cuts and bevels for common, hip, valley, 
jack and purlin rafters; also cuts and bevels 
for gables and cornice molding accompanying 
each of the 48 pitches, with illustrations. In- 
formation regarding each set of rafters is 
contained on two facing pages, together with 
the explanations needed for figuring. This 
book is of vest pocket size, is strongly bound 
in cloth and is supplied at the publisher’s price, 
2 a copy, delivered. 

There is a- “Handbook” which contains a 
simple table for figuring the lengths of rafters 
when the span and rise are known. The “Hand- 
book” was prepared by a retail lumber concern 
especially for the use and guidance of its local 
managers and contains in brief and readily 
accessible form information needed every day 
in plan reading and quantity surveying by lum- 
ber dealers, contractors, estimators and design- 
ers. The book contains only 74 pages and it 
appears to be as simple as it is possible to 


make a book on this subject. The price of this 


book is $2 a copy, delivered. 


charge of $1 additional, are supplied a blue print 
and a material list which bear numbers corre- 
sponding with those in the book and serve to 
illustrate the methods of drawing off the quan- 
Probably, the “Handbook,” with the 
material list, comes about as near fulfilling the 
requirements of this inquirer as anything avail- 


tities. 


able.—EbITor. } 


Molding Rack for End Storage 


The writer must arrange a new storage 


place for moldings and would 


where he can get information as to how best 
do not have a 


to build a molding rack. I 
great deal of room, but think 
the different kinds of molding 
end is the best. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
At various times articles on this 
subject have been published in the AMERICAN 
In some cases the descriptions 
of the molding racks were accompanied with 
This inquirer has been given ref- 
erences to a number of such articles. 
ers who have handy and efficient molding 
racks are invited to send in sketches for the 
benefit of this inquirer and other readers.— 


in Indiana. 
LUMBERMAN, 


illustrations. 


Epiror. | 


Do you know 
that I can secure for this?—INQuIRY No. 2,229. 


With it, at a 
data relative 
growing in 


you can help 
may obtain a 


Timber of South America 
We are desirous of obtaining some definite 
South America. 


have anything on the subject for sale, perhaps 


countries.—INQUIRY No. 





to the merchantable timber 


If you do not 


us by 


suggesting where we 
book on 


the woods of these 
2,230. 


[As a general survey of the timber resources 


of South America, together with information 
regarding the individual species of the various 


of the World” 
best. This is 


like to know 


one in which ered. 
can be set on 
of any plans 


ical America,” 


Retail- 


countries, probably the book “Forest Resources 


by Zon and Sparhawk, is the 
a two volume work, bound in 


cloth, containing about 1,000 pages, and is sup- 
plied at the publisher’s price, $12 a set deliy- 
This book, of course, as the title indi- 
cates, deals with the forests of the world, but 
Volume 2 contains about 140 pages devoted to 
South America. 

A later work, somewhat more technical in 
character, and giving a great deal more detailed 
information regarding the individual species of 
South American woods, is “Timbers of Trop- 


by Samuel J. Record. This 


book deals with the tropical countries of North 
America as well as of South America and in- 
cludes only tropical South America. 
one volume work containing about 600 pages, 
and is supplied at the publisher’s price, $10 a 


It is a 


copy, delivered.—Ebrror. } 
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The use of wood for a wall 
paper is not a novelty, but a 
great improvement in its prep-' 
aration has been made. The 
wood is cut to the thickness of 
paper, and by a peculiar process 
stuck onto the paper, which 
serves as a protection against 
the influence of the walls on 
the graining and color of the 
wood. The delicacy of the ma- 
chinery employed in cutting so 
thin a veneer may be gathered | 
from the fact that 200 leaves 
are cut out of an inch of white 
maple wood, and 125 out of 
wood with very open grain, 
such as oak and walnut. 

* * # 


The lumbermen of Orange, | 
Texas, have found that they 
can obtain all the ash timber} 
needed in that section from 
localities on the Sabine River. | 
If this is so, the Chicago hard-| 
wood dealers will sell very! 
little more of that kind of lum- 
ber in the Southwest. 

* . 7. 


People using the telephone 
are already beginning to won- 
der how they ever got along 
without it, at the same time| 
being ever ready to complain | 
of the slightest flaw to be) 
found in it or its workings. | 
Something like a thousand in- | 
struments have been put in| 
operation in this city within) 


panies furnishing them, and| 
the only wonder is that so’ 
many of them work even as| 
well as they do. The fact is 
they have been put in too soon, 
and those who have them must 


,simply exercise their patience 


until the various faults are 
understood and corrected, as 
they are being as fast as time, 
money and hard labor will ac- 
complish that result. 


* * # 


We believe the liveliest city 
to be found anywhere within | 
the limits of the broad domain | 
we call the United States of 


_America is Minneapolis, Minn. | 


The spirit of enterprise seems | 
to have taken up its abode 
there and present appearances | 
indicate that it will make that | 
thriving town its place of per- 
manent residence. 

* *# @# 


The omnipresent incendiary | 
has been making his rounds | 


| 


|again at Bay City, Mich., and | 
_the number of planing mills in| 


that enterprising town is di- 
minished by one. The estab-| 
lishment operated by Mathew | 
Lamont, in which the incendi-| 
ary kindled his fire, was en-| 
tirely destroyed, and as there| 


. g | 
was no insurance upon it,! 
proves a total loss. 

* #*# @ 





The Carrollton, Mich., oar | 


| Fe lines 


Loggers’ wages in Roscom- 
mon County, Michigan, range 
from $10 to $20 a month. Only 
the very best men are getting 
the latter price. 

* # *# 

No railway enterprise in the 
country is being watched with 
so much interest by western 
merchants as the extension of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
toward Denver and 
into the territory of New Mex- 
ico. From present indications 
it will not be very long before 
this will be part of a second 
trans-continental route. Quite 
as important as the fact that 
this will make it a competitor 
of the Union Pacific Route for 
the business of the Golden 
Coast is that it will open to 
civilization and commerce a 
vast and rich country hereto- 
fore inaccessible and largely 
undeveloped. As the construc- 
tion of the line progresses to- 
wards the ancient city of Santa 
Fe—and it is being pushed 
with all possible speed—plenty 
of openings will be developed 
where the enterprising first 
settlers will reap substantial 
harvests. Building material will 
be in demand and lumber yards 
will consequently be _ estab- 
lished. Much of the lumber 
must be taken from points east 
of the Missouri River, as the 
country is not reported to be 


little more than three months,| factory has received an order! rich in native timber of the 
under the pressure of a strong} for 1,000 oars from Monrovia,| sort that is needed for build- 


ing purposes. 


rivalry between the two .com-| 


Siberia. 
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Southern Pine Output Is About Even With Bookings 


Southern pine business in the week ended Nov. 16 re- 
covered just a little from its low average of the preceding 
week, while there was a decided decline in production, to 
almost 17 percent below the 3-year average, so that orders 
were less than 3 percent below production. Yard business 
in the North and middle West has been reduced by bad 
weather, but the South is taking up some of the slack. In- 
dustrial demand has shown improvement, and there is a 
good deal of railroad business in sight. Export trade is 
the most active section of the market, and overseas buyers 
are taking good quantities of timbers and items that would 
ordinarily go into finish. Prices, especially of small-mill 
stock, may be a trifle weaker, but soft spots are few. 


Inland Empire Stocks Low and Prices Firmly Held 


Stocks of Inland Empire pine mills are very low, with a 
good many items quite difficult to obtain. Shipments in 
1927 were 4 percent in excess of the cut, and to date this 
year they have been 9 percent ahead. Output in the week 
ended Nov. 10 was 18 percent above normal, whereas in 
the corresponding week of last year it was 19 percent be- 
low it. Despite the efforts of the producers to round out 
their assortments, it is probable that there will be a short- 
age of many items well into next season, for kiln capacity 
of the region is limited and many buyers will have to wait 
until stocks air season. Business is tapering off, and some 
resistance to asking prices has been encountered, but the 
mills have reason to expect that buyers will enter the 
market early for spring requirements, and are very firm 
in their ideas of values. 


California Pine in Strong Statistical Position 


Shipments of California pine mills in the first forty-five 
weeks of this year have exceeded their production by 2 
percent, and as the 1927 shipments exceeded the production 
by 9 percent, mill stocks are now quite low. Recently the 
producers have been maintaining a higher than normal 
output for this season, evidently desiring to round out their 
assortments. There is indication of a seasonal tapering 
off in retail trade in the middle West and East, and Cali- 
fornia trade is slow, but on the other hand there is an im- 
proving business in industrial items, some of which are 
hard to buy. With low stocks and good order files, the 
mills are firmly maintaining prices. No. 2 white pine boards 
are reported to have advanced $1. 


Trade in Northern Hardwoods Has Been Gaining 


A very favorable trend is observable in the northern 
hardwood trade. From July to October, the average 
weekly bookings were respectively 114,000, 120,000, 122,- 
000 and 126,000 feet a unit, while in the weeks ended Nov. 
3 to 10 the averages were 140,000 and 147,000 feet, a steady 
gain being thus shown. Production recently recovered 
somewhat, but in the week ended Nov. 10 was only 43 
percent of capacity. Shipments in the first forty-five weeks 
of the year have amounted to 93 percent of the cut, com- 
pared with 95 percent in the same period of last year. In 
June and every month since, shipments have steadily kept 
ahead of production, so that stocks are being depleted. 
Continuance of recent unfavorable woods conditions might 
mean a shortage at the beginning of next season. There 
isa fair volume of business coming from automobile, floor- 
ing, interior trim and furniture interests. October book- 
ings of flooring plants were 1.4 percent larger than those of 
October last year, and production was 14.1 percent less. 
While their Nov. 1 unfilled orders were 0.7 percent less 
than on Nov. 1 last year, stocks were 17.3 percent lower. 





Cypress Movement Fair; Market Steadily Improving 


Current business in southern cypress is hardly satis- 
factory to the producers. There continues to be a steady 
demand in all markets, but nowhere is it of large volume. 
It is, however, effecting further reductions in mill stocks, 
so that from the statistical standpoint the position of this 
wood is further improved. And for several months the 
movement has been gradually gaining. Low grades are 
reported to have been in so good demand recently that 
price advances were put into effect. An encouraging de- 
velopment is that industrial users seem to be taking more 
interest in future supplies than they have for months. 


California Redwood Bookings Almost Equal Output 


Business in California redwood during the last few weeks 
has averaged considerably less than normal for this season. 
Production to date this year has run 92 percent of normal, 
and orders have amounted to 98 percent of it. In the 
corresponding period of last year, production was only 89 
percent of normal, and orders amounted to 113 percent of 
it, so that mill stocks at the beginning of 1928 had been 
considerably reduced. Northern California demand is 
maintained in good volume, but that from the southern 
part of the State is lagging. Eastern business this year 
has amounted to a somewhat larger proportion of the total 
than it did last year. Foreign demand is hardly as large 
as it was last year, but some good orders have recently 
been placed. Files of unfilled orders are low, but there is 
a general expectation that business, especially from indus- 
trials, will be well maintained throughout winter. 


West Coast Output Falls Below Average for the Year 


Reports from 233 West Coast mills for the week ended 
Nov. 17 show that their cut was 2% percent less than the 
average for the year to date, while during the week ended 
Oct. 27 it was 8 percent above the average, having been 
steadily curtailed. Total orders for the week, however, 
were 26 percent below the cut, but the mills are willing 
to add to stocks, as in the 26 weeks ended Nov. 3 those of 
103 mills declined 20.4 percent, which figure is believed to 
be representative. Rail business amounted to about 40 
percent of the week’s total, compared with 33 percent the 
preceding week ; domestic cargo, 28 compared with 31; and 
local, 7 compared with 11, while foreign business made 
25 percent of each week’s bookings. All domestic markets 
are rather slow, but it is believed that they will soon be 
looking for supplies for next season, and that meanwhile 
prices will not lose much of their strength. 


Southern Hardwood Prices Show Advancing Tendency 


The southern hardwood market continues to develop 
strength. Recently, however, there has been some resist- 
ance to asking prices, but it has not been effective, in view 
of the fact that shipments to date this year have exceeded 
the cut by 8 percent and have greatly reduced mill stocks. 
Consumers are beginning to find their own assortments 
much depleted, and some of them are placing forward 
orders. Export sales are a market feature, and practically 
all available space is booked through January and Feb- 
ruary. Building trades demand has been easing up, but 
flooring plants are inclined to provide for future needs. 
There has continued a rather good demand from auto- 
motive industries. Furniture makers, following their 
shows, have fair order files and are being heard from more 
frequently, while a large amount of stock is being taken 
by radio cabinet people. Production tends to decline, and 
a stronger market is predicted; in fact some buyers find 
that they can not now place business at recent levels. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41 ; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 74 to 78 
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“There was no provision for cither pleasures or food. 


ness and managed it as long as he lived. 


and he spent much time on my training. 


youngsters. 
actually works for it. 


sums of money at definite times. 


would see me through in comfort. 





i 


‘how Dad thelped Son Over “Fool till” 


A Thanksgiving Story From Real Life 


A man verging upon middle age sat in the office of the big lum- 
ber company of which he is president and chief owner. He leaned 
back and looked thoughtfully at the calendar. 

‘Thanksgiving,’ he said. 

After a moment he turned to the editor of the American Lum- 
berman who sat at the opposite side of the desk. 

“When | think of Thanksgiving,”” he continued, “I think of 


Father. You remember, of course, that Father founded this busi- 

















With rather a 
faint feeling at pit of my stomach, I pointed this out.” 


He was a wise and kind 


and generous man; but because he was wise he tempered his gen- 
erosity with a certain firmness. 


I have long realized that this 


factor of firmness was what really made his generosity a kindness. 


“I know that as a youngster | gave him a good deal of concern; 


It never was his way to 


moralize, for he knew that homies of this kind lose their force 
when repeated. 


He managed to let me come to my own conclu- 


sions, but always with the conditions of the problem clearly stated 


and the stage set in such a way that the chances were favorable to 
a sound decision. 


“I don’t suppose | was less responsible about money than most 
It's hard to learn the value of money unless a person 
I knew about balancing income and outgo 


and saving a margin, but | knew it as a school-book exercise. Mean- 


while there were always things | wanted to buy. The future seemed 
still a long way off. 


“When I went to college Father arranged to give me definite 
We worked out a budget that 
I have always been a social per- 


son, and long before the end of the year I was hard up, with a 
good many bills to meet. 


Finally when I was at the end of my 

















“We were always doing something or other—dinners, country club affairs 


and the like.” 


resources | went home with the intention of convincing Father that 
I must have a larger allowance. He went over my statements, which 
I presented honestly and fully. He helped reorganize my finances 
as though I were an insolvent corporation. When all the liabilities 
were taken care of, out of resources in hand or in sight, | breathed 
a sigh of relief and wondered why I couldn't have managed the 
thing, myself. But with father looking at me quizzically, | remem- 
bered that there was no provision for either pleasures or food dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

“With rather a faint feeling at the pit of my stomach, | pointed 
this out. Father agreed cordially, as though it were a pleasant 
He remarked that distressed corporations were fre- 
quently obliged not only to decrease their overhead but also to 
employ normally unused facilities to increase income. I went back 
to college in something of a daze and spent a lot of time washing 
dishes and mowing lawns. But | finished the year out of debt and 
on the amount of money originally agreed upon. 


discovery. 


“When my college years were over, | went to work here at 
wages that were fair but not excessive. | had met the one girl in 
the world at college and was impatient to be married. -For once, 
Father talked with me seriously. He liked Rosa and was quite 
willing for us to be married if we were ready to understand the 
responsibilities involved. Again he helped prepare a budget. He 
raised my salary substantially and started us on our way. 

“We got along very well. Rosa and | have always been happy, 


and when the little folks came we felt that we were on top of the 
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“We wanted a machine as only young people can. Most of our friends 

had them * * * *,” ; 
world. I made reasonable advancement here at the office. But 
like a good many other youngsters who start in life with a healthy 
caution of debt, our financial troubles came after we had been 
married several years. Expenditures grew in unsuspected and un- 
seen ways; and | found it increasingly difficult to meet the bills. 
We made friends easily and were taken up by a group a little older 
than we, most of whom had larger incomes than | was getting. It 
wasn't a fast or sporty group, but we were always doing something 
or other; bridge dinners, country club affairs and the like. Without 
anything being said about it, we knew that allowances were made 
for our smaller income, and after a time that began to hurt our 
pride. We knew, too, from a word let fall here and there that our 
friends thought of us as the only children of a powerful corpora- 
tion and that we were not very well taken care of. Without know- 
ing it, we were drifting into an unwholesome and dangerous state 
of mind and behavior. 

“That winter, and this was about ten years ago, Father said he 
wanted to go South and miss the cold. | thought that would be a 
good thing for him, and | felt gratified at being left in command. 
But two other things ran as undercurrents in my mind. First, | 
hoped that my salary might be increased; and, second, | expected 
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Father to let me use his car. 


we wanted a machine as only young people can. 
friends had them, and they had to plan to take us in their ma- 
It seems absurd now, but I lived 
and dreamed the idea of having the use of that big machine during 


chines on our pleasure junkets. 


the winter. 


“We had made all the plans about the business; and one day Father 
shook hands with me casually and said he was on his way. | 
hadn’t expected him to go so soon, but there was one of his old 
friends stopping his car outside the office to take Father to the 


train. Before | knew it I was alone. 


raised, and nothing had been said about the automobile. 
garage was locked, and I found that one of the men had put the 


machine up on blocks. 
seemed contemptible and mean spirited. 


ing in the garage would have done. 
and real service. 
Rosa found it hard to get down town. 
temper. 
but I could see she was disappointed. 


“| tried to work off my temper at the office; for I had plenty to 
do. But the feeling remained that | had been badly used. Because 
of this hot little disappointment and the extra work I had to do, 
we found ourselves going out less than usual. 


I knew all about the affairs of 


We were young people, cars were 
not so common and | had not seen my way clear to buy one. But 


My salary had not been it. 
boy have the use of an idle car. 


I turned away disappointed and sore. 

“Of course it was a little thing; but it rufled me no end. It 
The use I'd have made 
of the car wouldn't have depreciated its value any more than stand- 
It would have given us pleasure 
We lived a long way out, and with the little folks 
I told Rosa about it in a 
She said nothing, for she would never criticize Father; 


Most of our 


Wasn't that it?’ 


The 


foot. 


is the sum of many smal] things. 


to you?’ 


Although I thought 


“Father came home in May, looking fit as a fiddle. 
several weeks later when we were sitting in here, Father looked at 
me quizzically and mentioned the car. 

You haven't said anything about it,’ Father said, ‘but I have 
the feeling you felt a little resentful about it.’ 
didly, ‘I did feel that way.’ 


I'm pretty sure I do,’ I answered. 


Something like that,’ he said. 
It looked too utterly contemptible for a man not to let his own 


serious circumstances. 
I thought that with the chance to see the business at work 
from the manager's desk you'd get a sharper notion of the exact 
policies and narrow margins on which it functions. 
thought that the little jar about the automobile might call your 
attention to the fact that success in living, like success in business, 


“I told him emphatically and gratefully that I did not. 
believe that that time was a crisis in my education and one through 
which Father saw me in a characteristic way. 


One day 


‘Yes,’ 1 said can- 
‘Do you know why I did it?’ he asked. 
“You began to sce that | 


needed to get my attention called in a new way to the important 
things in business and the advisability of putting first things first. 


‘Il could hardly make myself do 


But I was sure if you had the 


use of a machine all winter you'd buy one of your own this spring. 
it was pretty clear to me that you were spending up to the limit 
without this additional drain, and that with it added you'd be in 


I didn’t want you to get off on the wrong 


And I also 


Do you think your dad was mean 


I still 


“For me, Thanksgiving Day is 





the business; the fact that | was 
responsible for everything gave 
me a new insight; and | began 


to see that, successful as the 


e * —~ - 
business was, the margin be- a ahs / 7 
tween profit and loss was narrow » / 
at best. I began to get a clearer . 


idea of the exacting nature of 
business and the fact that it 
calls for much more than rou- 
tine work. 

“Along toward spring one of 
the jolly members of our group 


went into 





involuntary _bank- 














Father Day. I'm glad Father 
took the pains and trouble to 
help me keep myself from being 
a complete ass. He worked 
hard at his business, but that 
business would have been of lit- 
tle value to me if he hadn't 
taught me something of the dis- 
cipline which makes _ business 
and life a satisfaction. It takes 
no end of skill and care for a 
man to do these things for a 
boy; and Father had the skill 
and took the care. I think he 








You can believe that 
Rosa and | 


had some serious conversations. 


ruptcy. 
was a shock to me. 


“The garage was locked, and the machine had been put up on blocks. 


I turned away disappointed and sore.” 


was the wisest and kindliest and 
most truly generous father that 
any man ever had.” 


Says Beauty and Color Are Potent Sales Aids 


Cotumsus, Onto, Nov. 19.—In a most in- 
teresting address delivered before the Columbus 
Advertising Men’s Association early in Novem- 
ber, G. A. LaVallee, vice president of the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, 
stressed the necessity of appealing to the sense 
of beauty in selling merchandise of all kinds. 

The address was delivered especially to 
Columbus contractors and lumbermen who 
were guests of the club upon that occasion. 
The subject of the talk was “Third Party 
Selling and Advertising.” 


Beauty has become an important factor in 
the production and marketing of every type 
of goods, Mr. LaVallee declared. Through 
failure to appreciate and to get the public 
to appreciate the ravishing beauty of wood, 
other products not possessing this beauty 
have forged ahead and lumber has suffered. 
The modern business man will do well to 
study the changes of a fickle public and be 
ready to reverse policies and principles which 
past years have proved safe and sound. Our 
methods of doing everything are influenced 
largely by precedent and habit. Because two 
or three generations of our predecessors have 
8radually developed the idea that to be a 
dealer one must stay in a store and wait for 
trade to come in, is no reason for believing 
that is the way to do it today. 

This is the age of specialization and color. 


In the cities today we see the highest degree 
of specialization and we also see that, to a 
certain extent, handling has taken the place 
of selling. It looks as though the time is ripe 
to turn back the pages of years and, by re- 
verting to the “shirt sleeve” selling methods, 
put new life into many kinds of business, 
which to all intents and purposes have been 
suffering ‘“‘nigh unto death” for the want of 
it. If there is any line which needs new en- 
thusiasm, new methods, more than the retail 
lumber business, it would be difficult to find. 
In these changing days where yesterday’s 
methods are obsolete today, new ideas and 
policies must be injected. Changes occur so 
gradually that we are generally unconscious 
of them until we suddenly find ourselves liv- 
ing under strange conditions. 

It does not take much of an analyst to 
discover that we are living in the color age. 
Color in automobiles, color in dress, color in 
house furnishings, color in everything. 

You in the lumber business have the great- 
est opportunity ever presented to fit into the 
color age. Lumber is one of the most beau- 
tiful things that we have in the world, be- 
cause it is a product of nature. You know it 
and I know it, but the general public does 
not know it. The average citizen thinks of 
a lumber yard in the outskirts of town, where 
he has seen piles of weathered looking boards. 
If he has any dealings at all with the lum- 
ber merchant they generally are carried on 


through some carpenter or contractor. 

The retail lumberman must change former 
methods of business and advertise the beauty 
of their products. They must take an active 
part in the giant lumber advertising campaign 
begun by the stumpage owners and the manu- 
facturers in their various associations. 

The world is to be told now that wood 
is not only strong and durable, but that it 
affords all the beauty and color that is de- 
manded in the American home. The “Beauti- 
ful Birch’ campaign is sweeping onward and 
upward to new levels through a color cam- 
paign. The California Redwood Association 
is also to promote its wonderful products via 
color. Other lumber associations of great im- 
portance will also be in the magazines with 
large appropriations. Women are going to 
become interested in woods and the progres- 
sive retailer must dress up his surroundings 
and make it easier than it is in most towns to 
get in contact with him. 

The retailer should open a store in the heart 
of his town. It should be an art store, gor- 
geous with color, replete with materials with 
which to make color. The woods he sells 
should be dressed up and exhibited to public 
view. His store should be, through advertis- 
ing and solicitation, developed into a studio 
for beauty lovers of his town. The lumber 
merchant also should carry in his store the 
proper materials to use in beautifying wood. 
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Trade Extension Results Are Far-Reaching 


Ideal Farm Home Contest Is Going Over Big in Many States—Standards 
Bureau Commends “The Cost of Comfort’ . 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 19.—The Ideal 
Farm Home Contest staged by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in co-operation with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is attracting wide attention throughout the 
country. 

“It seems that everyone in America wants 
to have a part in planning the ideal farm home, 
if we can judge by the inquiries that are liter- 
ally ‘pouring’ in wanting information on the 
contest.” 

This quotation is taken from a report sub- 
mitted by the home and community depart- 
ment of the Federation to H. R. Kibler, direc- 
tor of information. 

The report adds that some four hundred 
newspapers, the principal daily papers of the 
country, were sent news releases telling of the 
contest and where to write for detailed infor- 
mation. Agricultural publications, trade jour- 
nals, including magazines devoted to architec- 
tural and household interests, and numerous 
others where it was thought the contest would 
make an appeal, were given stories about the 
contest. 

Each of the State farm bureau publicity 
departments was likewise notified and re- 
quested to broadcast the idea and see that all 
its country newspapers got the details of the 
contest. 

So many of the responses received mention 
newspapers that no room remains for doubt 
that intense interest was aroused through the 
press in all sections. 

A letter was received from a lumber com- 
pany in New Hampshire requesting 800 copies 
of the rules of the contest to distribute to 
interested parties in that State. The same day 
the farm bureau headquarters sent to 253 Ten- 
nessee cOunty home demonstration agents in- 
formation on the contest afthe request of their 
State agent, while 85 Georgia agents and 75 in 
Mississippi were sent the same information. 

Furthermore, the State home and community 
chairmen have been sending in lists of names 
daily in order that their people may know of 
the contest. 

It is not at all surprising that the Ideal 
Farm Home Contest is going over big, since 
almost everybody has some notions about the 
ideal home he or she would like to have. 

At the time the report mentioned above was 
made twenty-seven plans for as many ideal 
homes had been received at Federation head- 
quarters. The States represented among them 
are Arkansas, California, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey and Texas. 

Up to date letters of inquiry have been re- 
ceived from 40 different States out of the 48 
in the Union. From Alabama 40 inquiries 
were received. Arkansas sent in 66, Iowa 142, 
Georgia 87, Illinois 57, California 68, Kansas 
69, Kentucky 32, Tennessee 405, Ohio 123, 
Mississippi 78, Missouri 70, Wisconsin 123, and 
sO on. 

While prospective contestants in Minnesota 
have sent in but 20 inquiries, a request has 
been received from the State home demonstra- 
tion leader there requesting 1,000 circulars de- 
scribing the contest to be distributed among 
project leaders and 125 copies for distribution 
among county home demonstration agents. 

At the headquarters of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to which Mr. Kib- 
ler transmitted this report, all hands were 
greatly encouraged. There had been no doubt 
whatever concerning the popularity of the con- 
test, but it was most pleasing to receive definite 


confirmation from the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Incidentally the report does not cover the 
activities of the department of information of 
the Federation, which will be sent in later. 
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Wood Might Have Prevented Blast 


Insurance investigators are of the opinion 
that wood construction would have saved many 
of the 18 lives lost in the recent explosion in 
the Preble Box Toe-.Co. plant at Lynn, Mass. 
This statement is found in a report of the blast 
appearing in the Boston Globe, which states 
that inspectors representing the insurance in- 
terests, after surveying the destruction caused 
by the explosion, are of the opinion that “there 
would probably have been no loss of life had 
the building been of wooden construction.” 

The factory building, a one-story so-called 
fire-proof structure with solid concrete walls 
and a concrete slab roof on exposed steel fram- 
ing, was badly damaged by the explosion of 
inflammable vapors liberated by manufacturing 
processes. It is believed that walls of wood 
would have permitted the explosion to spend 
itself in one direction or another with a mini- 
mum of damage, whereas the concrete walls 
restrained the force of the explosion and 
caused flaming gases within to be directed 
through an open window with lightning-like 
rapidity and gun-shot force. 

This feature undoubtedly was responsible 
for the wiping out of a family of six living 
in a building eight feet from the factory. Like 
a great gasoline torch the blast roared 
through an open window and took the lives of 
a mother and five children in the adjoining 
house. 

3uilding experts contend that structures sub- 
ject to explosions require at least partial wood 
construction. In such buildings all the walls 
may be of wood construction, which is resilient 
and permits an explosion to spend its force 
with a minimum of damage, or one of the 
walls may be of semi-light lumber construc- 
tion, permitting the blast to spend itself in a 
pre-determined direction. 
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Evening Post Ad to Feature Wood Houses 


In its issue of Dec. 29 The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post will carry a full page advertisement 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation featuring the picture of a beautiful 
white frame home of colonial type. The pic- 
ture will carry in attractive type the caption 
“An American Tradition—Beautiful Houses of 
Wood.” Appearing at a time when the thoughts 
of everybody naturally are on the home, this 
national consumer advertising should prove 
highly effective. The reading matter will in- 
clude such statements as: 

The first settlers built their rough log 
cabins of wood. Next came rugged farm 
houses of wood, followed by stately colonial 
mansions and beautiful homes and cottages 
of our time. 

The reasons why wood is the one building 
material adapted to the varying climatic con- 
ditions in all sections of the United States are 
stressed in the “copy,” which likewise calls 
attention to the lumber consultant service pro- 
vided by the National association and affiliated 
organizations. 

In the Dec. 1 issue The Saturday Evening 
Post will carry a full page advertisement on 
home modernizing, with “before and after” 
pictures of the now famous “transformation” 
house near Elgin, Ill. The reading matter in 


this advertisement calls attention to the fe. 
markable results achieved in bringing up to 
date houses considered obsolete by the simple 
device of a change here and there, all combin. 
ing together to create an entirely new home 
pleasing to all beholders. 

The Country Gentleman for December wil! 
carry a page advertisement which in addition 
to telling the farmers of America of the help 
available to them through “The Use of Lum- 
ber on the Farm” devotes considerable space 
to the Ideal Farm Home Contest and to “The 
Transformation.” 

These are but a few of the forthcoming fea- 
tures of the current advertising campaign. 

Inquiries from the advertising in the agri- 
cultural press continue to pour in, the number 
at last accounts having been 14,333, while re- 
turns from the national consumer and the tech- 
nical press campaign numbered about 700, 
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Bureau Boosts “The Cost of Comfort” 


“The Cost of Comfort,” a bulletin recently 
issued by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in connection with its trade exten- 
sion campaign, is commended by the bureau of 
standards, Department of Commerce, in its 
latest Monthly News Bulletin. 

Builders who have puzzled over the problem 
of the kind of material to choose to insure 
winter comfort at the lowest cost have in this 
handbook on the economics of dwelling insu- 
lation a manual which treats from a scien- 
tific angle of the heat retention properties of 
various materials in wall, floor and roof con- 
struction, says the Bulletin. The booklet is 
designed not only for builders, architects and 
contractors, but is written in such a manner 
that the average prospective home owner can 
study the relative merits of the various ma- 
terials from the point of view of insulation. 
The essential point of this publication is that 
while fuel economy can be accomplished by 
various forms of wall construction, the addi- 
tional charges resulting in an increase of cost 
of the structure may more than offset the 
fuel saving, and that from an economic view- 
point, at least, the simpler types may be most 
satisfactory. 
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Lasting Quality of Wood in Ships 


A marine architect of this city in a recent 
magazine article pays tribute to the enduring 
qualities of wood as exemplified in the Coast 
Guard cutter Manning. He says: 

She is old, as vessels go. The Navy counts 
on ten years of life for a naval vessel. The 
Manning has already served three times that 
span. And she’ll still be going strong when 
you and I are gone. She’s built solid of honest 
to goodness oak. When we reconditioned her 
a few years ago we found that some of the 
steel underframing under the boilers had 
rusted and needed replacement, but her wooden 
sheathing of oak planks, 7 inches thick, was 
as solid and sound as when laid 30 years 
ago, 

It is the same old story so well known to 
lovers of wood, and constant repetition is be- 
ginning to have the effect of convincing the 
rank and file that wood, given reasonably good 
care, will do its part 100 percent wherever 
properly used. 

In this connection the November issue of the 
American Paint and Oil Dealer carries an 
interesting article under the caption “Wood,” 
which deals with the lumber industry and 
reforestation, stressing the point that the more 
wood is used the greater the incentive to grow 
trees and perpetuate the forests. The article 1s 
splendidly illustrated. An extract reads: 

The truth about wood is again being told. 
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It needs to be told and retold many times. 
From now on the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer and its sister publications will give 
considerable space to news about wood that 
will be not only directly helpful to everybody 
connected with the paint and painting in- 
dustry, but that will be doing more justice 
to our greatest allies—the growers, cutters, 
fnishes and merchandisers of wood. 
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Should Insist on Wood Steering Wheels 


George N. Lamb, secretary of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, has _re- 
cently addressed to all members of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo a letter urging 
lumbermen to help promote the use of wood 
by insisting that their automobiles be equipped 
with wooden steering wheels. Mr. Lamb said 
in part: 

A conspicuous example of the opportunity 
for members of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo to serve in wood extension or reten- 
tion is in the matter of automobile steering 
wheels. Most of us have cars. For years all 
of them were equipped with wooden steering 
wheels. Then the black rubber wheel came 
out in the leading style car—the LaSalle. 
Other makers hastened to copy the LaSalle 
ideas even to the adoption of the substitute 
wheel. 

This is one of the minor wood markets, but 
at that it consumes about 15,000,000 feet of 
walnut, birch and gum. This is not a large 
volume, but it is by just such little dribbles 
that the wood market is disappearing. 

If you and every member of your organiza- 
tion will absolutely refuse to buy an automo- 


The Elder Gets Educational Dose Daily 


And Tells the Postmaster a Few Things About Orientation 


“I notice,” remarked the postmaster as he 
glanced over the stacks of direct-mail advertis- 
ing on the Elder’s desk, ready to be posted, 
“that you leave mighty little to the imagination 
of the buying public.” 

“That,” remarked the Elder as he stoked 
his cob with Fiery Fodder, “sounds to me like 
a dirty crack. But I learned long ago in deal- 
ing with politicians to temper my judgments 
with generosity. And now that the election 
has made the post offices safe from Democracy 
for another four years, I reckon you boys are 
more flighty than usual. What do you mean, 
imagination ?” 

“Why,” said the postmaster comfortably, “it 
looks from where I sit as though you were 
fixing to take charge of the customer’s bank 
roll and give him back the stuff you want 
him to have. If he wants something else he’s 
out of luck.” . 

“Kind of like a college, ain’t 1?” asked the 
Elder mildly. 

“What’s that?” asked the postmaster. 

“You ought to know,” said the Elder. “You 
seem to think my customers come in here and 
matriculate, after which I make ’em take the 
full course. Just like a college.” 

“You’re all wet about the college part,” 
said the postmaster. “Making students take 
things isn’t done. It gives them complexes. 
They don’t have a course any more, they 
have orientation.” 

“Says which?” asked the Elder suspiciously. 

“Orientation,” said the postmaster firmly. 
“The college mechanics take the candidates 
apart, find out what they’re good for, if any- 
thing, and herd them into that.” 

“T see,” said the Elder musingly. “They 
used to make them take the things they knew 
were good for them and called it study. Now 
they make them take the things they think 
are good for them and call it orientation. 
Sounds like some of these profound business 


bile without a wood wheel, will insist that 
wood wheels be put on the cars you now own 
if otherwise equipped and will each ask half a 
dozen friends to do the same thing the sales 
resistance to the composition wheel would in- 
crease almost overnight to the point where 
it would cause the manufacturer to come back 
to a wood job. 
*“ * * *€ * 


Find Lumber Movie a Business Stimulant 


Officers of retail lumber associations are 
showing great appreciation of and keen inter- 
est in the dealer hook-up value of the home 
modernizing film “The Transformation,” as 
well as the Ideal Farm Home Contest. Most 
of the retail secretaries are calling the atten- 
tion of their members to the importance of 
capitalizing locally these two national publicity 
features. As a result, a considerable volume 
of inquiries is coming in from retail dealers. 

For example, the Long-Bell Lumber Co. has 
been supplied 1,000 copies of the reprint from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which gives a 
synopsis of the film and interesting facts re- 
garding the actual reconstruction of the mod- 
ernized house. 

From time to time national headquarters 
staff members have emphasized the value of 
the film and the Ideal Farm Home Contest 
to retailers and urged their active interest. 
The demand for the showing of the film at 
retail meetings continues. 

The Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau has 
telegraphed the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association congratulations on the film, 


changes we hear about. Ain’t nature won- 


derful !” 

“Huh!” said the postmaster impartially. 

“Anyway,” continued the Elder, “the more 
you tell me about it the more I see that in 
my humble way I’m following along behind 
the procession of the higher learning. Why 
shouldn’t I? Most of us in this present world 
ain’t any too sure the other. feller knows his 
right hand from his left, and so we can’t 
resist helping him out. I get my educational 
dose free, every day. Not a salesman comes 
in here without ’tending to it. Every speaker 
at the luncheon club takes a crack at me. I’ve 
just finished a hard course, without honors, in 
politics. The banker is always brushing up 
my financial understanding, and a couple of 
doctors have tried to teach me that he smokes 
best who smokes least. So if I think I’ve 
got something useful for greasing the skids 
of progress, why shouldn’t I set my oil can 
on a hill and call general attention to it? 

“But at that, the colleges have got the ad- 
vantage of me. No hard-boiled dads with 
the power of the purse are behind my stu- 
dents, making them hold still while I improve 
them. I’ve got to persuade the boys that 
what I know, added to what they know, will 
make a better job than if we don’t get to- 
gether on it. 

“Years ago a wise old gentleman gave me 
an educational principle that I’ve passed on 
to a lot of my students with mutual profit. 
He was saying that safe investment of money 
depends more on the care with which it is 
done than on the size of the investment. ‘I 
never knew a fellow to get rich with a hun- 
dred sows,’ he remarked, ‘although I’ve seen 
a good many get rich with five when they 
handled them well.’ 

“I’ve used this saying in a good many ways. 
About a year ago I talked to a farmer about 
a chicken house. He said he didn’t have 


which it desires to distribute through its non- 
theatrical agency. The telegram reads: “Re- 
viewed Transformation. Heartiest congratula- 
tions. Can use eight prints without interfer- 
ence or duptication Farm Bureau circulation.” 

H. R. Kibler, information director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, reports an 
increasing demand for the picture from farm 
bureaus, 

The National association has prepared a 
three-column layout, in mat form, which is 
being sent to newspapers in every town where 
the picture is booked. The mat shows a num- 
ber of interesting “stills” taken from the film. 

Arrangements have just been made by the 
central division for a showing of the film be- 
fore the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association on Jan. 11, 
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Specific Service to Home Builder 


Plans for an all-wood home were recently 
furnished to a resident of Columbia, Mo., by 
the central western district office through a 
regional association. This home, now nearing 
completion, is paneled throughout with wood. 
The owner called again at the Kansas City 
office last week for help in obtaining a clear 
redwood board 2x30-inchx8 feet for a table 
top to be used in the living room of the new 
home. The owner got the idea for this table 
from one of the exhibits shown during the 
Kansas City Lumber Week. Burdett Green, 
district manager, is obtaining the material for 
the table. 





chickens enough to 
make it worth while to 
take care of them; so 
I told him about the 
hundred sows and fin- 
ally sold him a house 
lined with insulation, 
with the understanding 
that if it wasn’t worth the price after he 
tried it, the insulation wouldn’t cost him a 
cent. He sold enough extra eggs last winter 
so that he’s felt justified in doubling the size 
of the chicken house and has filled it up with 
aristocrats of the hen world. I’ve sold build- 
ings to small farmers by convincing them that 
the way to get into the big leagues was to 
make al] their little base hits count. And 
I’ve sold to big farmers by showing them 
where more profit was concealed behind poor 
equipment. 

“That’s the sort of stuff that gets into my 
advertising; I mean into my, er—orientation. 
It’s an offer to join forces in a practical way 
for our mutual benefit. It don’t seem so col- 
legiate, after all. My customers don’t take 
to coon-skin coats or paint up their cars with 
the information that X marks the sot, stop 
me if you’ve heard this one, use no books, 
and all that elevating flivver literature. But 
at that I don’t believe most college students 
are so collegiate, either; not in the way the 
humor publications describe our institutions of 
learning. The boys seem to me a lively bunch, 
trying to make the most of themselves with 
whatever help or hindrance the faculty can 
give them. And that’s us; me and the cus- 
tomers.” 

“Anyway,” said the postmaster generously, 
“I guess your institution could make a fair 
stab at fixing up something that would pass 
as college wit.” 

“Maybe it’s wit sometimes,” said the Elder 
humbly, “but sometimes it’s wit’out.” 
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The Realm Follows the Overland Trail Westward 


Nebraska Dealers Hold a Fall Festival—Trucking Companies Are Tempted 
to Try Soliciting Lumber Sales—Something About TX Engineers 


On the west side of the Missouri River a 
person begins noticing the “Overland Trail” 
road signs with which the State of Nebraska 
marks some of the highways traveled sev- 
eral generations ago by the early western 
pioneers. These signs consist of the picture 
of a covered wagon drawn by an ox team. 
They call to mind the fact that not so long 
ago in the history of our country the plains 
of Nebraska were the great highways of the 
empire builders who added this vast west- 
ern domain to the United States. We hope 
you have seen the motion picture of “The 
Covered Wagon” or will see it in its later 
revivals, for it is a vivid recreation of one 
of the great epics of American history. The 
inkslinger of this department records with 
pride the fact that Emerson Hough, the 
author of the book from which the picture 
was made, was a fellow townsman. 

Nebraska City, where this de- 
partment drove the official fliv- 
ver across a toll bridge at the 
cost of a quarter instead of 
ferrying an ox team over on a 
raft as the earlier explorers did, 
is a handsome and thriving in- 
dustrial and residence city. At 
the time of our visit, which was 
some weeks before these lines 
will get into print, the streets 
were decorated with flags and 
bunting for the fall festival. 
This is a sort of autumn sales 
opening, combined with fruit 
and poultry shows. It is also a 
time for the collection of old ac- 
counts, with some sort of coupons issued 
that are good in trade. A few of the mer- 


chants to whom we talked said it helped. 


clean up slow accounts but that it involved 
some cost. They thought their customers 
deliberately waited to make payments then 
that could easily have been made at the 
time of purchase, for the purpose of getting 
something extra for their money. But there 
are few methods of managing accounts that 
do not cost something. 


Have Little Local Farm Trade 


There is a packing plant in the city which 
handles hogs exclusively; and the good 
roads have made possible the trucking in 
of porkers from considerable distances. E. 
Marsh Kerns, of the City Lumber & Coal 
Co., said that this brought considerable 
trade to town; for when the trucks made 
the trip back they are likely to take goods 
along bought in local stores. This does not 
hold good in the sale of lumber, for the 
local yards make almost all their sales in 
Nebraska City, itself. They do not have 
much local farm trade. The river cuts off 
one side, and neighboring towns strain out 
most of the rest. 


“So far as local lumber sales are con- 
cerned,’ Mr. Kerns said, “we’d be glad to 
trade what is trucked out against what is 
trucked in. As a matter of fact we don’t 
suffer much from the latter. But it’s going 
to be something for us to watch. The im- 
proved all-weather roads are causing the 
organization of regular trucking lines all 
through this country. These machines’ are 
traveling on schedule and are hauling all 
sorts of goods. Nobody knows just what de- 
velopments will follow. While it hasn’t 
hurt us yet, the fact is that these trucking 
developments are laying us open to outside 
competition from which we were free when 
out-of-town sellers had to depend on the 
railroads. Hauling to the car, loading it, 
paying local freights, unloading and haul- 
ing to the job involved so much expense 
that prices even on cheap lumber sold in 
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as well as offer a market for stock on the 
hoof. I guess, with the general experience 
of over-production in all other lines, they 
have a case. We see it in goods we handle. 
Cement salesmen have long used pressure 
methods, and while I like many of them 
personally I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are becoming the greatest pests 
that come into this office. They just hap. 
pen to be a striking example of what is 
going on in most lines. So much is made 
that each manufacturer feels obliged to fol- 
low every lead and to try every method in 
disposing of his goods. There’s a great 
temptation to go over our heads for the 
attractive jobs and to let us peddle out the 
jags in which nobody is much interested.” 


Cement Manufacturers Play Fair 


They do tell the Realm, though, that ce- 
ment manufacturers, to name 
them explicitly, are playing fair 
with Nebraska dealers. The 
dealers, through their State or- 
ganization, have shown them- 
selves willing to work actively 
with the manufacturers in cre 
ating markets, and in return it 
seems that the manufacturers 
are ready to respect local distri- 
bution. It’s a hard question that 
calls for fairness and active co- 
6peration on both sides. From 





The L. H. Pauley Lumber Co., of Nebraska City, Neb., makes good 
use of the side of its warehouse to let the public know its business 


competition with our good grades were pro- 
hibitive. But with the truck, this is 
changed. We have to load and unload our 
machines when we deliver. The outsider 
does the same. He delivers in full loads; 
something we can’t always do. So the extra 
cost consists merely of the extra miles, and 
this cost is, or at least seems, much less 
than the cost of rail shipping. However, it’s 
a matter of capitalizing local service and 
knowledge of local conditions. 

“Some of us have been trying to induce 
the local packing plant to expand. More 
hogs are offered it now than can be han- 
dled. We tell them if they’d add cattle to 
their line and increase the capacity for 
packing pork they’d be offering a great serv- 
ice to farmers of southeastern Nebraska and 
would increase the business done in the 
city. Many farmers like to ship mixed 
truck loads; some hogs, say, and a couple 
of yearling calves. This makes possible 
marketing stock as it is ready instead of 
crowding some and holding others past the 
selling point in order to have enough for a 
rail shipment. 2 

“The packers tell us they know all about 
this, but they have to market their meat 


the reports we get, the Nebraska 
association seems to be skillful 
in codperation. Where this atti- 
tude is appreciated and re 
sponded to, it is apparently much more 
practically effective than threats and blus- 
tering. The job is never done, however, and 
nobody knows when or where some wild In- 
dian is going to get off the reservation and 
lust after scaips. 

While we were in the yard a young fellow 
came in for a few 2x8’s, which he wired 
onto the fenders of his car. This re 
minded Mr. Kerns of a fellow dealer in 4 
neighboring town who ran out of some long 
items and came over for them in a Ford 
truck with a short body. He loaded up, and 
promptly the front wheels rose in the air. 
He bought some other stuff, including a few 
sacks of cement, for ballast and stacked 
them on the front fenders. Then when he 
and his driver got in, the front wheels 
barely came down to earth. They drove 
away. A little later a man came into 
the yard. “I’ve just seen-a rodeo,” he said. 
“That truck load of lumber was r’aring like 
a wild horse, with the old man riding the 
engine hood. He’s a 200-pounder and must 
have had considerable leverage out there, 
but at that he could bring the front wheels 
down only now and then; just often enough 
to keep the outfit steered out of the ditch.” 


—_—_ 
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Plains experience apparently comes into use- 
fulness in unexpected places. 


The Same Kinds of Finish for Outside 
and Inside Use 


Mr. Kerns tells of a local custom of con- 
siderable value to lumbermen. This is the 
custom of using the same fir trim both for 
inside and outside finish. The addition of 
pack band, shoe and crown molding suits 
the lumber for baseboard and window and 
door trim; and this of course enables yards 
to buy finish in straight cars. 

The L. H. Pauley Lumber Co. has a 
pranch yard in the town in charge of J. G. 
Rowe. Mr. Rowe tells us that for eight 
years the lumber trade in* Nebraska City 
has been steady and is very good this fall. 
He spoke of one of his friends who had to 
leave the house where he was -living and 
couldn’t find a satisfactory 


system of grading rules; but it makes nec- 
essary the actual comparison of grades to 


prove that the local offerings are superior. ~ 


The fight of the outsiders is for volume and 
a foothold, perhaps with the idea of mix- 
ing in other items comprising the sale at 
excessive prices. That of course is a guess 
on our part; but it certainly forces local 
dealers into more aggressive merchandis- 
ing and apparently the Nebraska City men 
are willing and able to meet the challenge. 

Mr. Kerns mentioned the fact that he sells 
large quantities of Insulite to be used as 
wall board for interior finish. The large 
sheets are strong and not so easily subject 
to injury as old-time wall board. They have 
insulating value, and the surface which is 
much like a rough-woven fabric has a pleas- 
ing appearance on the wall. It is usually 
finished with a filler and paint. 


there should be retailers who are not only 
failing to take advantage of it but who do 
not even know where to turn when they 
want this kind of help. And yet we find 
every little while a dealer who is struggling 
with the competition of substitute materials 
or with the problem of designing an un- 
usual structure who is not aware that he 
can get competent engineering help for the 
asking. We met a Nebraska dealer, for in- 
stance, who sat by helplessly and saw a 
country club house framed almost entirely 
of steel. The building committee had been 
reached by a steel promotion agent, and 
this person had persuaded the committee 
that for this type of building wooden fram- 
ing would be a mistake; a sort of make- 
shift; something that had no more chance 
against such enemies as fire and decay than 
the proverbial snowball in the fiery furnace. - 
All of this, of course, is a 





modern house available in 
the town; so he moved to 
an adjoining town and 
drives back and forth to 
business. Probably not a 
modern house could be 
found for rent in Nebraska 
City. This is a fair index 
of conditions. There is a 
good building and loan as- 
sociation, Mr. Rowe _ says, 
and money seems available 
for every good risk. The 
Pauley trade, like that of 
Mr. Kerns’, is largely in the 
town. Country trade cuts 
little figure. 

G. P. Bader, of the Dierks- 
Drumm Lumber Co., also 
confessed to good business. 
His chief concern seems to 
be the possibility, rather 
than the present actuality, 
of competition in Nebraska 
City by certain dealers liv- 
ing at considerable distance 
from the town. The grow- 
ing use of the truck for all 
sorts of hauling purposes 
makes this a present threat. 
This town, like many others 
in this area, has a number 


“You might not guess it, but I am a corncrib. 
the valuable products of this farm. How well I do it, you may judge 
for yourself. 

“My owner thought himself clever when he built me. 
going to buy expensive lumber or hire useless carpenters. 


build me himself. 

“He has been patching me up each fall. 
me from falling flat. 
couple of real cribs. 
these things; but the corn is spoiled. It will build nothing now. 

“Maybe it isn’t his fault. Down below is the picture of the lum- 
ber yard where he bought the cheap stuff of which I was built. 
got lumber there but no advice. 





=} mistaken idea; but the 
dealer was unable to bring 
exact facts and figures to 
bear. This same dealer had 
seen several buildings, such 
as garages and laundries, 
built with steel-truss roofs. 
He did not even know that 
insurance companies con- 
sider a wooden truss a bet- 
ter risk than steel. 

These national engineers 
have quantities of informa- 





He did. 


This place is a rat congress. 








of trucking companies that 
haul various kinds of mer- 
chandise. Naturally they 
look for all the business 
they can find, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating as far 
as possible the return trip 
empty. Some lumber has 
come in by this route, and 
it is possible that one or 
more truckers are acting as 
agents and _ solicitors for 
out-of-town lumber sales. 
This is a matter that 
commands retail attention. There are a 
g00d many difficulties in the way; for these 
untrained solicitors can’t know much about 
the business of selling. lumber. Doubtless 
their chief value is in @iscovering prospects 
and inducing them to go to these other 
Points to get bids. But that involves time 
and uncertainty, and if lumber salesmen 
come out to see them this adds to cost. 
Local dealers will have to watch prospects 
a little closer, Mr. Bader says, and will need 
to lean pretty hard on quality. Some of 
the prices quoted are rather absurd; 6-inch 
No. 1 fir boards at $26, for instance. This 
doubtless is No. 1 on a special and private 











I shelter one of 


He wasn’t 
He would 


Notice the props that keep 
The corn that has spoiled would have built a 
My owner knows 


He looked around at the yard and 
decided from what he saw that good buildings must be the bunk. 
He’s not so sure now; but in the meantime I am getting ready to 
spoil another crop. Isn’t it just too amusing!” 

(Note: These photographs were NOT taken in Nebraska.) 


tion available, dealing with 
these very things. They are 
equipped to give help when 
the perennial bugaboo of 
local building codes are on 
the carpet. All sorts of 
new developments, such as 
buildings intended for un- 
usual uses, are coming up. 
Mr. Green mentioned the 
matter of airplane hangars 
and other buildings for air 
ports. We imagine a good 
miany dealers are saying 
that if they had nothing 
else than air-boat stables to 
worry about they’d be 
happy. Maybe; but don’t 
overlook the almost certain 
rapid development of air 
cruising. Thousands of 
planes are now in commer- 
cial service. The air mail 
is being extended, and so is 
passenger service. Towns 
and cities are building air 
ports in increasing num- 
bers. And don’t make the 
mistake of thinking our 
competitors in the substi- 
tute fields are overlooking 
this fact. You don’t know 


He 











In the course of this little trip we met 
Burdett Green, the district manager of the 


National Lumber . Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Green has ‘his office at 900 Dwight 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. This meeting 
with him reminds us to make a statement 
the department has had in mind for some 
time about the services which these engi- 
neers are able and anxious to render to 
lumber retailers without charge. 

It seems incredible that with all the pub- 
licity that has been given this service in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other publi- 
cations and through countless speeches de- 
livered at conventions and group meetings 


anything about building a 
hangar with a wooden frame? Well, the 
National engineers do. They have publica- 
tions on the subject for distribution. 
Neither is it solely a matter of selling the 
hangars. Let those be built of a substitute 
material, and a new sort of competition has 
gotten a local foothold. The steel men, 
whose courage and enterprise we are bound 
to admire even though we don’t wish them 
success in certain of their undertakings, 
are starting any number of local fabricat- 
ing plants. They are telling the farmers all 
about steel farm buildings. To indicate the 
extent of their courage, to call it that, they 
are advertising steel-built warehouses for 
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lumber! Do they think we’d have much knowledge about design. Suppose there is They must largely depend upon dealers to 
success asking our customers to buy to be a stadium built on the high school take the initiative. But they are capable — 


wooden framing when we didn’t follow our 
own advice? Who knows what they think? 
If a lumberman can be sold on steel con- 
struction, he can be used as Exhibit A in 
selling his customers on steel hay barns. 
So it may be that capturing the hangars for 
wood will be an important step in keeping 


football field. A dealer has never built a 
stadium. Neither have his customers. But 
the National engineers have designed many 
of them. 

These engineers are not quite in the posi- 
tion of the salesmen for a factory. Most 
of us wait for salesmen to bring us new 


and friendly men who have professiona] 
pride in their work and a desire to help 
maintain lumber as the premier building 
material. They’re ready to place their pro. 
fessional skill and their vast sources of 
knowledge at the service of the trade. ]f 
you’re stuck, ask them for help. If yoy 














some of the rest of our trade. ideas. But these men are busy in many don’t, know where the district office nearest R 
This, of course, is but an illustration. A _ lines, promoting the use of lumber. They you is located, write to this paper. The . 
lumberman is often stuck when he doesn’t can’t hunt up each dealer and find out from AmERICAN LUMBERMAN will promptly put Pi 
have alien competition; stuck by a lack of a personal interview if they can be of help. you into touch with your man. be it 
ber 

ner, 

city, 
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rogressive Folicies in mal 


Increased Business 


Peoria, Itt., Nov. 19.—One of the photo- 
graphs appearing on this page gives an inade- 
quate idea of the yard and stocks of the J. C. 
Proctor Lumber Co., of this city. One feature 
that is pretty well shown, however, is the neat 
piling of the stocks and the clean, well kept 


from the Lest mills, even though at times cost- 
ing four to eight dollars more per thousand 
feet. Cypress is carried in “A,” “C” and No. 1. 
Siding is carried in five different kinds of lum- 
ber: White pine, cedar, yellow pine, cypress 
and fir, all from the best mills. The company 

has five trucks deliver- 
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ing its home-making 
materials and prides 
itself on “service plus.” 

Mr. Lee during his 
previous six years was 
aware of no_ personal 
contact with the cus- 
tomer contractors. True, 
the J. C. Proctor Lum- 
ber Co. had enjoyed a 

















David Proctor Lee in front of office 














good business for the ¢ighty years of “Quality and Service” to the 
ii long period of 82 years, public in this trade area. When Mr. Lee was T 
bet how fs the ‘large asked if he wanted to go in on the national ur 
gain made during Mr advertising campaign, he not only gave his br 
. * company’s support but went out personally to 
Lee's is to be help sell the idea. Plan books and material bt 
ie a ‘ — lists and other helps are always available to fc 
xy personal conta : . 
One of the J. C. Proctor Lumber Co.’s attractive billboards with "ae contractors, Case aes. eoeseezecene 
getting out after the TWENTY years ago 63 percent of the pulp- di 
appearance of the yard, even though the photo- _ business, seeing the men on the job, spreading wood cut in Canada was exported to be manu- S 
graph had to be taken from an angle that did good will, and by a magnetic personality draw- factured into paper in the United States; today h 
not al‘ow doing full justice to the establish- ing in new and valuable customers. three-quarters of the cut is manufactured into 5 
ment. A constructive advertising campaign has pulp or paper at home and the amount of ti 
Back in 1845, when Chicago was in Peoria been followed. Three media have been used. wood used in Canadian mills has increased 
county, two brothers, E. A. and J. C. Proctor, Advertising by direct mail, newspaper and from 482,777 cords to 4,387,687 cords or over ( 
founded a lumber business in Peoria, on which billboards tell the story of this company’s 900 percent. | 
site the business still continues under the able 1 
managership of E. A. Proctor’s grandson, 
David Proctor Lee. Fifteen months ago Mr. 7 ce ma 
Lee took over the charge of this yard, he hav- ; 
ing been employed for six years in yard and 
office, starting as a yard man and driver, later 
as estimator. | 


As general manager and treasurer of the 
company Mr. Lee has pursued a very construc- 
tive course. Of a genial disposition and ex- 
traordinarily strong personality, a great deal 
of the progress that has been made must be 
credited to him, 

When Mr. Lee assumed charge he mapped 
out a very progressive p'atform. Four out- 
standing principles which he emphasized have 
been followed, namely: (1) Quality and serv- 
ice; (2) personal contact with contractors; 
(3) constructive advertising; (4) square deal- 
ing with fellow lumber and material dealers 
and no price-cutting on estimates. 

These policies have increased the business 
materially over the previous like period, while 
Mr. Lee, by careful management, has de- 
creased the handling charges per thousand feet 
correspondingly and set a new high record for 
this company. 





—_ 





Partial view of yard of J. C. Proctor Lumber Co., Peoria, Ill. The derrick spanning the alley 


It having always been the policy of the J. C. 
Proctor Lumber Co. to handle quality mate- 
rial, Mr. Lee has pledged himself to continue 
in the same manner. All yellow pine dimen- 
sion is strictly longleaf. All fir dimension is 


was formerly used to support a trailer to the tractors for delivering lumber. Prior to purchas- 

ing Fruehauf trailers, which drop two wheels to support: the weight of the truck, it was neces- 

sary to support them on this derrick until the tractor had returned and could be attached for 
delivering the load 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















Retailer Again Elected to Congress 


PerryVIL_E, Mo., Nov. 19.—Lumbermen will 
be interested to know that an outstanding mem- 
ber of the lumber fraternity, Charles E. Kief- 
ner, president of the Kiefner Lumber Co., this 
city, at the recent election was again elected to 
Congress, as a Republican, from the nor- 
mally Democratic 13th Missouri district. Mr. 
Kiefner was first 
elected in 1924, serving 
one term, and being de- 
feated by a narrow 
margin in 1926. He had 
the same opponent each 
time. 

The Kiefner Lumber 
Co., located at Perry- 





CHAS. BE. KIEFNER, 
Perryville, Mo.; 


Lumberman and Con- 
gressman-elect 





ville, has branch yards 
at St. Mary’s and Mc- 
Bride, Mo. Mr. Kief- 
ner helped to found 
this company thirty-five 
years ago, under the 
name of J. Tlapek & Co. 
Two years ago the company was reorganized 
under its present name, at which time the 
branch yards were added. 

Mr. Kiefner has been engaged in the lumber 
business practically all of his lifetime. He has 
found time, however, to serve the public also 
in numerous official capacities. He has been 
mayor of his home town, city alderman, presi- 
dent of the school board, representative in the 
State legislature (three successive terms from 
his native county), also a member of the per- 
sonal staff of Gov. Hyde, during his adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Kiefner has been for many years presi- 
dent of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, an organization which 
ranks with the best of its kind in the country. 


Make a Fair Price and Stick to It 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 19.—“If some lum- 
bermen who make a practice of selling their 
products for less than they should obtain to 
derive a fair return on their investment, time 
and energy, were to show the same disregard 
for their stacks of dollars that they do for 
their stacks of lumber, they would be stand- 
ing on street corners selling dollar bills at 
90 cents apiece.” 

Thus did H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Order of Hoo-Hoo, ‘sum up a 
strong condemnation of the practice of per- 
mitting buyers to dictate the prices of lumber, 
and the tendency of lumbermen to sacrifice 
their stocks below their real value. He added: 

“Suppose that the retail lumberman, after 
having fixed a fair price for his wares, based 
on their cost to him from the manufacturer 
plus the costs of his marketing efforts and a 
fair return, should say to the buyer: ‘That 
is my price and the only one at which you 
can have this lumber. It is my lumber; it 
represents ,my purchasing intelligence, my 
knowledge of my business, my dollars. The 
price I have given you is a fair price, based 
on actual costs*and a fair return to me. Re- 
gardless of your claims that you can buy the 
same lumber for less money from someone 


else, this is the price you must pay if you 
buy it from me.’ 

“And suppose that the lumber manufacturer, 
after having fixed the cost of production, mer- 
chandising and delivery costs, with a fair re- 
turn added, should say to those who sought 
to buy his lumber: ‘That is my price, and 
the only one at which you can have this lum- 
ber. Regardless of someone else having quoted 
a lower price, the price I have given you is 
fair and proper and you must pay it if you 
wish to buy from me.’ 

“When such a day arrives, the lumber in- 
dustry once again will enjoy the benefits of 
disposing of its products on a sellers’—not a 
buyers’ market. Only then will our products 
be marketed on an intelligent, profitable and 
stable basis. 

“The policy of every lumberman - today 
should be, first, to put the right price on his 
products and then to stick firmly to that price, 
even in the face of losing the order. Large 


volume of sales doesn’t mean anything any- 
way, unless there is a fair return for the 
seller. 

“Let our creed be: ‘That’s my price and 
I’m going to stick to it. Take it or leave it.’” 


Blotters Carry “Own Home” Message 


The distribution of attractive little blotters 
bearing the message “Own a Home First” has 
been found to be a very effective means of 
advertising by the Art Risser Lumber Co., 
Paris, Ill. 

The blotters used for this purpose measure 
61%4 inches by 34 inches. They show a beau- 
tiful outdoor scene, showing a home, children, 
flowers, etc., printed in natural colors, while in 
the foreground appears a_ large billboard 
on which are the words: “Own a Home First. 
Art Risser Lumber Co., Paris, Ill. Everything 
to Build Anything.” 

Twelve thousand of blotters 


these were 





for closing the doors. 


This Week’s 


Running Conveyor Through Shed Door 


Ar AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative visiting the yard of 
the Kendallville Lumber Co., Kendallville, Ind., recently noticed 
and photographed the scheme here illustrated, for running a grav- 
ity conveyor into the shed without necessitating taking it down 
In other words, the conveyor, which runs 
from the switchtrack at the end of the shed into and along one 
side of the alley remains permanently in place. Being at one side 
of the alley it does not interfere with the passage of trucks. It 


Timely Tip 














rolled back and forth at will. 


door is rolled shut. 








will be observed that a notch or slot, of the width of the conveyor, 
is cut into the door, which permits the door on that side to be 
Of course when the conveyor is in 
use that door is opened; that is, it is rolled to the left until entirely 
clear of the alley. When the shed is closed at night, the other 
The conveyor shown is that made by the 
Matthews Conveyor Co., 112 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Another “wrinkle” observed in this yard was a large blackboard 
placed at the head of the alley, on which is written with chalk 
any bargains or special items that the company desires to move 
quickly. This bulletin board attracts the attention and interest of 
customers and is a silent salesman that gets results. 
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placed in the Paris public schools at the start 
of the school year. Mr. Risser personally took 
a supply to each teacher, who keeps them on 
hand and passes them out to the children under 
her charge as required. At the same time he 
also gave each teacher a large blotter for her 
desk. 

“T got this blotter idea about four years ago 
from a wonderful talk which I heard E. C. 
Hole of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN give at 
our State convention,” said Mr. Risser. “He 
ended his talk by holding up a large picture 
of a baby and saying, ‘There is your future 
customer!’ I for: one have never forgotten 
those closing words, and in planning my ad- 
vertising I always think of them. 

“I want to say that in my opinion this is 
real advertising, as all of these children will 
be home owners and customers before many 
years have passed.” 


Corvallis Retailers Are Cheerful 


CorvaLiis, Ore., Nov. 17.—This city, home 
of the Oregon State College, has experienced 
a normal building year, in the opinion of the 
retail lumber dealers here. Despite shortage 
in the prune crop, the “money crops” of the 
district—chickens and dairying—together with 
general farm crops, have brought a steady 
business into the yards of the lumbermen. 

. * * * 


William Messer and V. G. Gibson, of the 
Independent Lumber Co.—both staunch ad- 
herents to the belief that well-known quality 
merchandise is the most satisfactory for the 
dealer to handle and for the customer to buy, 
and who stock only that kind—say that the 
major portion of their trade this year has 
been for city residence building. The farm 
trade also bought some new residences, but 
much of the farm volume was for repairs. 

Modern chicken houses also required con- 
siderable lumber, for the college staff has been 
educating the farmers of the district in the 
production of profits in chicken raising, and, 
having proved that chicken raising is profita- 
ble, more and more farmers are buying pure 
strains of profit-making chickens and giving 
them scientific care in modern buildings. Mr. 
Gibson tells of one chicken raiser, a farmer, 
whose White Leghorns have carried off many 
prizes at poultry shows all over the country. 
Many of the hens of this flock lay 300 or 
more eggs per year, and he had sold several 
cockerels for $100 each, or more, and one 
exceptional specimen brought $500. Corvallis 
now has several large commercial hatcheries of 
pure-bred chicks. 

* « - 

E. K. Martin, manager of the J. W. Cope- 
land Yards (Inc.), also has found a good 
volume in residence construction, with 60 per- 
cent of such business coming from the coun- 
try. He, too, has sold many chicken houses, 
and a large quantity of prepared roofing. This 
yard also carries a line of paint, glass, build- 
ers’ hardware, cement, plasterboard etc. Mr. 
Martin estimated that 10 percent of the houses 
built during the last year were designed by 
architects, the balance being planned and fig- 
ured by the local lumber dealers or con- 
tractors. The Copeland yard also gets con- 
siderable trade from the students at the State 
College, for making decorations for special 
occasions and for various other uses that col- 
lege folks find for lumber yard material. One 
highly important use for lumber in this vicin- 
ity is the making of pocket size paddles which 
the upper classmen carry to enforce their wills 
upon the unhappy freshman who trangresses 
some of the rules the upper classmen have 
made to guide the freshman’s faltering steps. 
The Benton Planing Mill here turns out the 
paddles, and sells about 500 a year. 

* * * * 


The Corvallis Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
M. E. Canfield manager of retail sales, oper- 
ates a sawmill and planing mill here. Mr. 
Canfield has found business normal. He says 
that most of the houses sold by his company, 
or other retailers here, are of wood construc- 


Displaying Roofing Material 


How Wisconsin Retailers 
Attract Public Attention 
to Reroofing 

















How new roofing can be laid over old shingles 
without tearing them off is here demonstrated 
by the Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis. Many home-owners believe that in 
order to have a new roof the old shingles must 
be removed, which is an expensive and trouble- 
some process. This exhibit shows that removal 
of the old shingles is unnecessary 








Prepared roofing is displayed in this manner 
by the Oneida Retail Yards (Inc.)., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. The samples are shown on the 
Shed wall fronting on the street, which is also 
the main highway to the lake region to the 
north. This display has made many sales, not 
only in the city, but also among resort opera- 
tors and summer cottage owners 











In this manner the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., displays all the pat- 
terns of prepared roofing carried in stock. This 
outside display, consisting of ten samples side 
by side, being near the street, attracts the 
attention of passersby and results in many sales 





tion. All farm residences, as well as other 
farm buildings, are of wood. He said that 
the college has added a large dormitory and 
a splendid memorial building during the year 
and that four fraternity houses, costing an 
average of $40,000 each were erected in that 
time. More college buildings and more fra- 
ternity houses are scheduled for construction 
during 1929. His firm has the agency for a 
nationally advertised brand of composition 
shingles of which it sells a good quantity. [t 
also sells red cedar shingles. Mr. Canfield 
prefers the higher grades of wood shingles 
and says that vertical grain Perfects are in 
most demand. 
* * * x 

While there are plenty of lumber yards for 
taking care of the business to be had in Cor- 
vallis and vicinity, all the dealers had a fair 
year’s business, and because a real lumberman 
is a real optimist, they face 1929 confident 
that it will bring business volume and profit 
in excess of that of the present year. 


To Open Lumber Store in Boston 


BriGHToN, Mass., Nov. 19.—Since last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
appeared, carrying an illustrated story de- 
scribing and depicting the uptodate retail plant 
of the G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., this city, 
announcement has been made that this com- 
pany is about to open a lumber store at 253 
Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 
Boston, Mass. 

This new store is being designed, arranged 
and equipped by the McDonald Lumber Stores 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in accordance with the 
carefully worked out system originated by that 
concern, which is headed by John F. McDon- 
ald, formerly in the retail lumber business 
in Minneapolis. 

The Fuller Lumber Store is the first of a 
series of lumber stores to be opened in New 
England under the McDonald Lumber Stores 
plan. The location selected is a very favor- 
able one, as more than 30,000 people pass 
daily, and the building itself is particularly 
well adapted to the display of lumber yard 
merchandise. 

The McDonalds are directing the installation 
from their temporary office in Pelham Hall, 
1284 Beacon Street, Boston, and expect to 
have the store ready for business about Dec. 1. 


Displays That Help to Sell Lumber 


The lumber dealer might spend the rest of 
his natural life trying to arrange a pile of 
boards into an attractive display and not gain 
much of the public’s attention. But he can 
place a trellis, a lawn seat, a bird bath, or a 
sun dial, in a likely spot in front of the office 
building, or in a display window and catch 
attention. This is the experience of C. W. 
Banks, manager of the East Denver Lumber 
Yard, Denver, Colo. 

For a number of years Mr. Banks has been 
handling certain types of lawn furniture, in- 
cluding some constructed by a local concrete 
“artist,” as a means of increasing the volume 
of his lumber sales. He handles the concrete 
products on consignment, or order, so that 
there is some profit in their sale without a 
heavy investment in merchandise. 

“The real value in handling lawn furniture 
of this sort,” explained Mr. Banks, “is that it 
attracts attention when properly displayed. The 
woods are full of prospects for building ma- 
terials but finding them, or getting in touch 
with them, is the problem. Our yard is lo- 
cated on a boulevard that leads into the coun- 
try. In the summer thousands of motorists 
pass our place each evening, on recreation bent. 
We have constructed display windows in the 
exterior wall of one of the lumber sheds that 
parallels the road, installed lights, and con- 
structed a display of lawn furniture in one 
of them. They show up wonderfully well from 
the street and arouse the interest of many per- 
sons who motor by. The fact that our yard 
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is located at a distance from any other busi- 
ness establishment that lights its windows at 
night makes our illuminated windows excep- 
tionally prominent. The motorist sees a wide 
spot of illumination and wonders what causes 
it, looks and sees the display. 

“If the display aroused interest, the motor- 
jst may come around the next day to make 
some inquiries. He may live several miles 
from our yard, and in the neighborhood of 
other lumber companies, but he is willing to 
motor that distance the next day to find out 
about something he has noticed in the dis- 
play, and this gives us a contact that we might 
not have been able to get otherwise. If he 
buys, he becomes a potential customer for 
other merchandise at later dates. In the course 
of the conversation he may divulge that he is 
contemplating building or remodeling. 


Business Girls Banquet Their Bosses 


“This may be a queer sort of contribution, 
but for a week we've had this card on our 
desk and several salesmen who have seen it 
have said ‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ought 
to have that,’ so here it is.” 

Thus writes Miss Edith Blood, who is in 
the employ of the Blood Lumber Co., Gray- 
ville, Ill. Miss Blood says that this was “the 
Boss’s” place card at the ‘B. P. W. C. Bosses’ 
Banquet,’ being the artist’s conception of what 
the Boss presumably would look like, but she 
hastens to explain that “he isn’t like that, 
really.” 

The full name of the organization whose 
initials appear above is the “Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club.” The Mount Carmel 
(Ill.) club, of which Miss Blood is a non- 
resident member, has a membership of forty 


worthwhile features in its program, including 
educational, vocational and civic work. 

A business meeting is held each month, and 
for the November meeting, recently held, each 
girl invited her boss. Thus there were present 
about forty of the business men of Mount Car- 
mel, including merchants, lawyers, doctors, and 
Mayor Coleman, “the boss of Mount Carmel,” 
who was the guest of the occasion. The din- 
ner was a real Thanksgiving feast and with the 
accompanying program was greatly enjoyed 
by the bosses as well as the club members. 


Inspect New Distribution Plant 


New York, Nov. 19.—A number of invited 
guests, including many lumber dealers, last 
Thursday inspected the new distribution plant 
of the Franklin Lumber Co. at the Port of 








“We have uncovered scores of prospects in 
this manner, and sold scores of pieces of lawn 
furniture, including trellis that we make up 
ourselves in our spare time. Practically every 
sale of this sort was initiated by the customer 
passing our place at night and noticing the 


business women. 


The club has a number of 


Newark, N. J. In addition to looking over the 
plant’s modern facilities, the visitors also wit- 
nessed the unloading of two cargoes of more 
than 5,000,000 feet of lumber at the company’s 
docks. 

For more than a year and a half, the Frank- 





window display. Many sales are made to peo- 
ple who have mountain homes, and many of 
them are contemplating improvements and ad- 
ditions to these homes. 

“It pays to have some special merchandise 
that is a trifle foreign to lumber, which may 
be arranged in displays, and whose attractive 
qualities are accentuated by artificial illumin- 
ation.” 


Broadcasts Series of Talks 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Nov. 19.—The Wolflin 
West Side Lumber Co. is up-to-the-minute in 
its advertising methods, having added to its 
regular program of newspaper and direct mail 
advertising a series of radio talks, broad- 
casted over station WGBF of Evansville. 
Charles Wolflin, president of the company 
says that this latest method of advertising is 
producing some results. 


In pirEcT sales work, one of the most im- 
portant considerations is the selection and train- 
ing of the sales personnel. The salesman must 
thoroughly know the product he is selling, and 
the reasons why it will be a “good buy” for the 
customer. 





Artist's humorous conception of the Boss of 
the Lumber Yard at his daily duties 


lin Lumber Co. has been engaged in equipping 
and laying out its plant, which includes a dock 
capable of berthing the largest steamers. 
Trucks are loaded direct from the vessels by 
means of a Ross carrier and tackle, and there 
is also equipment for conveying stocks from 
the ship to electric sorting tables, providing for 
quick distribution and sorting according to 
$1zes. 

The saw and planing departments are ar- 
ranged to provide continuous progress of lum- 
ber for remanufacture from point of receipt to 
final loading. 

The plant is located only twenty minutes 
ride from Broadway, via the Holland Tunnel, 
and is served by four great trunk line rail- 
roads, giving the firm unexecelled facilities for 
distribution and at the same time providing for 
the most economical handling, including light- 
erage where water delivery is required. 

The yard at Port Newark supplements the 
company’s establishments at Irvington and 
Newark, and provides for storage of 30,000,- 
- 000 feet of lumber and the fulfillment of any 
order, regardless of sizes. 

The company’s headquarters are centered at 
the new administration building at Port New- 
ark, and there is a sales office at 51 East Forty- 
second street, New York City. 


The Yardman Speaks 


[The “speaker” this week is Al. N. Aufderheide, an em- 
ployee of the Gordon Lumber Co., which operates a line of 
yards in Ohio. Mr. Aufderheide is located at the company’s 
Curtice yard. This is the second of a series of selling expe- 
riences related by yardmen. Others of equal interest will 
appear in succeeding issues. Yardmen and managers are in- 
vited to contribute experiences or comment to this department. 
—En1ror. ] 


Some time ago I was called out to take measurements for 
a window for an old house. During conversation with the 
owner I asked if there was anything else that he needed. He 
said that he was going to paint the house in a month or so. 
Whereupon I quickly drew up a comparison of the cost of 
painting and that of shingling a home like his, and explained 
the added comfort from shingling, because of making the 
house warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 

I showed him that the cost of applying stained shingles was 
but very little more than what the paint job would run to, 
and that the shingles would be considerably cheaper in the 
long run, as otherwise he would need to paint again in three 
or four years. I showed him that by shingling the exterior 
walls he would be getting practically a new home, and that 
he would save at least 3314 percent of the fuel. Restaining 
the shingles would cost only about one-third as much as paint- 
ing would cost. At the end of ten or fifteen years, with a 


brush coat of stain, his shingles again would look like new. 

I sold him on that idea. Then he concluded that he wanted 
to have new frames and-windows in the house. Summing up 
the whole thing, I sold him stained shingles for the side walls, 
windows, frames, porch floor, trellis work, green stain for the 
present wood shingle roof, two outside doors and a lot of 
smaller items. In other words, instead of selling him one 
window I sold him a bill amounting to over $2,000. That 
man certainly has a beautiful home, and he is very proud of 
it. It is a credit to the community. 

Another man was raising his house to put a foundation 
under it, and at the same time wanted to build an addition on 
the rear of the house, applying siding and paint. I mentioned 
stained shingles to him, but his wife didn’t like the idea very 
well; so I took both of them in my machine to the house 
above referred to, which had just been completed. The lady 
fell in love with it when we were more than 500 feet away, 
saying that that was just the way she wanted her house fixed. 


Then another man, living more than eight miles away, called 
me up and wanted me to come out, which I did, and he said, 
“Now I want my house fixed just like ‘Mr. Blank’s’ house.” 

The above are just a few experiences I have had that show 
how just.a little constructive selling applied to one man may 
lead to, and help close, future jobs that otherwise might have 
been very difficult either to discover or to land. 


Soe a RR 
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A Study of the Retailer’s Problems 


[This is the second and concluding instalment of selected portions of 
a thesis by W. Le Roy Neubrech, prepared in part fulfillment of 
requirements for degree of master of forestry in the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Neubrech is now 
assistant in forestry at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Although 
the thesis is entitled “A Study of Retail Lumber Merchandising With 
Especial Reference to Conditions in Central New York,” much of the 
material presented therein is of such general application as to be of 
interest to retail Iumbermen wherever located. The first instalment ap- 


peared on pages 34 and 35 of the Nov. 17 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Community Responsibility 

To be a successful and progressive retail lumber dealer, a man 
must be active in the affairs of the community in which he lives 
and does business. As the community prospers, so will his business 
advance and he, therefore, must take an active interest in every- 
thing that pertains to community development. Although this is 
especially true in smaller towns, it is likewise true in the larger 
cities. 

The “Competing Materials” Problem 


The average lumber retailer has actually been “forced” to add 
substitute building materials to his stock. During the early develop- 
ment of “competing materials,” the manufacturers offered very attrac- 
tive propositions to retailers to take on their lines. Certain retailers 
somewhat blindly stocked these materials with the idea of reaping 
large returns. To be sure, such was the case at the very beginning. 
Manufacturers of such materials began extensive sales campaigns 
and developed a large demand for their products. With a demand 
for these various materials the retailer not stocking such items 
found himself losing considerable trade, directly and indirectly, 
therefore he decided that he, too, must stock these substitute items. 
But with a wide demand and with practically every retail lumber 
dealer stocking their commodities, the manufacturers began to set 
standard prices on their items which limited the profit to be made 
on these materials. 

There are advantageous and disadvantageous features to substi- 
tute materials. It is found that the usual stock of competing mate- 
rials is easily sold because of widespread sales promotion and adver- 
tising. The handling costs are small because of the very nature of 
these goods, either coming in large sheets or strips, as the wall 
boards; or in neat bundles or rolls, as the roofing materials. Com- 
peting materials are themselves intrinsically attractive to the eye 
and often sell themselves on this very quality. The features of fire 
resistance and non-conductivity are also quite distinctive and are 
used primarily in sales efforts. 

But, do the advantageous qualities overpower the disadvantageous 
qualities, especially from the retailer’s point of view? What has 
been said about competing materials is undoubtedly true, but when 
we look into these details farther, are “competing materials” more 
desirable for use, or for the lumber retailer to handle? 

In the first place, it is found that fire resistance is not as impor- 
tant as it is often quoted as being. Certainly many fires occur, 
but it has been shown that only a small percentage start in the 
roof or outside walls of a building. As far as conductivity goes, 
wood in itself is a very good non-conductor, and especially so if 
used in conjunction with building paper and proper “air space” 
construction. The handling costs for lumber are no doubt higher, 
but if the ratio of net profit is higher on lumber, handling costs 
should not be considered detrimental. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to “competing materials” is their 
great assortment of sizes, designs and qualities. To illustrate this, 
many retail dealers are found who have as many as ten or fifteen 
different kinds and types of roofing materials on hand. Perhaps 
they are pushing only three or four of these, but they must carry 
the rest in order to take care of repair jobs where the same type 
of roofing is desired. This is true with practically any other sub- 
stitute item. The ultimate result of carrying an overabundance of 
stock is a high overhead. 

Whether the lumber retailer is justified in adding competing 
materials to his stock is a difficult problem to decide, but the fol- 
lowing additional point of view would tend to make the decision 
negative. It is believed by some groups that the “competing mate- 
rial” manufacturers have been using the average lumber retailer as 
a means of placing their material on the market, with the idea 
that when their product is firmly placed they will open up their 


own retail stores and sell direct to the trade. In fact this is now 
partially true, as manufacturers of such items are already selling 
direct, but keeping the retailer quiet by giving him his regular com- 
mission or profit. Sales of “competing materials” constitute as 
much as 45 to 50 percent of the volume of some retailers, and 
it can be readily realized that they will be left flat if the manufac. 
turers of substitutes cut them out of their distributing field. 


Methods of Securing Business, Advertising etc. 


The following list gives the most important means of securing busi- 
ness for a retail lumber yard: Broadcasting over radio; calendars; 
Christmas gifts; circular and special letters; magazine advertisements 
by large “competing material” manufacturers; magazine advertisements 
by the large lumber manufacturers; magazine advertisements and pub- 
lications by lumber associations; moving pictures; newspapers; novel- 
ties, as carpenter aprons, pencils, pocketbooks, notebooks etc.; plan 
books; salesman, in the office and also calling on prospective customers; 
street car advertising. 


Lack of Initiative by Retailer 


As a rule a retail lumber dealer will sell a customer the com- 
modity asked for, whether he thinks it is the best or not.. Due 
to great sales efforts on the part of substitute manufacturers, the 
average customer is likely to ask for such products. The retail 
lumber dealer lacks the initiative to “push” lumber as a product. 























The above is not a high-society club house, or a fashionable restau- 
rant, or any of the kind of places one might imagine by looking at it. 
It is the office building of a retail lumber yard concern—the J. W. 


Mackemer Lumber Co., Peoria, Ill. If the reader finds it hard to 
believe it, let him look to the right of the picture, and he will see 
part of an honest-to-goodness lumber shed right next to this magnifi- 
cent structure. If he will look real close, he will further see a lot 
of trellises exhibited in the display windows, which ought to prove 
the fact. The first floor is occupied by the sales and display rooms, 
while the general offices, the executive offices and an exquisitely out- 
fitted conference room are located in the second story. The J. W. 
Mackemer Lumber Co., besides being a large operator in Peoria, owns 
a number of yards in Illinois. J. W. Mackemer, its president, is a 
merchandiser of the first order. He was president for two years of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, until succeeded 
last February by Ray C. Durham, of Harrisburg, Ill. During his 
administration, he made a record that will live long in the associa- 
tion’s annals 





He, too, has been influenced by the sales efforts of the substitute 
manufacturer. An actual illustration of the above condition is shown 
in the following: 

A retail lumber dealer handled lumber, coal and ice. He wished 
to build himself a home, but instead of using his own products 
he built a house of cement blocks with brick finish, concrete floors 
and partitions, steel sash, windows and doors, and installed an 
electric refrigerator and an oil burner. 


Lack of Effort by Lumber Manufacturer 


With the exception of a very few large manufacturers of lum- 
ber (and associations of manufacturers) no effort has ever been made 


to advertise lumber as other commodities are advertised. At the 
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present time, however, this attitude is changing, and more and 
more mills are devising various schemes for pushing their products. 


A Summary of Conclusions 


1. The retail lumber dealer has undoubtedly developed in direct 
proportion to the lumber industry. In other words, he was an 
offspring of the lumber producer, and wherever the lumber industry 
spread, one was likely to find the first retailer for that particular 
section. 

9, It is unusually interesting to note conditions of lumber pro- 
duction and retailing in the South. Even at the present time we 
find examples of mills either large or small retailing their own 
lumber in their home or nearby towns. 


3. World-wide trading through wholesalers and retailers did not 
really come into existence until the industrial revolution in the late 
eighteenth century. 


4, The “present day” retailer has been established as a distinct 
unit in lumber distribution as a result of evolution during the three 
hundred years of the lumber industry in the United States. 


5. Lumber retailers are of vast €conomic importance in. lumber 
distribution, there being approximately 23,000 dealers in the United 
States, selling 75 percent of all the lumber manufactured. 


6. Production of lumber has shifted from section to section in 
the United States until at the present time producing sections are 
at a great distance from the principal consuming centers. 

7. The World War tended to create an entirely new situation 


in lumber production and lumber retailing. Competition between 
producers of lumber and between producers of lumber and produc- 


centers moved away from the consuming centers. Today there are 
mainly three types of middlemen: the commission man or broker, 
the wholesaler with yard, and the wholesaler without yard. 


10. There are four types of retailers: the single or individual 
yard, the line-yard company, the farmers’ stock company, and the 
mail order or catalogue house. 


11. The number of inhabitants per retail lumber yard increases 
with the size of the town. 


12. Today the better retail lumber yard is not found on the 
outskirts of a town or city, but rather at a central point with office 
adjoining. 

13. Modern retail lumber yards are scientifically planned to se- 
cure economical and efficient handling of materials. 

14. Cost of handling materials in large cities is considerably greater 
than in small towns. 


15. Various types of equipment for the handling of materials 
are constantly being evolved. 


16. The average lumber retailer carries a wide variety of mate- 
rials besides lumber. “Competing materials’ are becoming ex- 
tremely important. 


17. Modern retailers have established attractive places of busi- 
ness with first-class service of many types. 

18. Advertising is an important factor in securing sales for retail 
lumber dealers. 


19. Many retailers are tending to specialize in quality, species 
of wood, service, and types of consumers. 





ers of other building materials, reached a critical point. 
likewise true in the field of retail lumber merchandising. 
new problems came into existence during this period. 

8. Railroad transportation costs have tended to keep low grade 
lumber selling at a low price off the markets. 
shipments have made it possible, however, for producers to place 
large amounts of such material at the consuming centers at a profit. 


9. The middleman developed at the time when the producing 


This was 
Many as the 


Low rates on water 21. 


20. The retailer of today is confronted with many problems such 
desirability of 
lumber and allied products; the establishment of new building 
codes; the buying of transit cars and the sanctity of contracts. 


“competing materials”; the “pushing” of 


Within the last few years, lumber as a product itself has 
been brought to the attention of the general public. 
efforts have been made by associations of lumber producers and 
lumber retailers to combat the entrance of “competing materials.” 


Special 





Public Speaking for Executives 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—An interesting 
experiment, now being conducted by the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. is a class in public speak- 
ing which was recently organized, to give to 
the officials and departmental heads of the com- 
pany the principles of speaking in public. 

In speaking of this unique enterprise, DeVere 
Dierks said: 


The management of our company, in spon- 
soring this course, feels that our interests and 


Edward L. Scheufler, member of the bar of 
Missouri, Kansas and District of Columbia, 
and director of instruction of the Kansas City 
School of Public Speaking, has been engaged 
to take charge of the class. Through experi- 
ence gained in teaching classes of business 
and professional men, he has the ability to 
present the subject in a manner particularly 
suited to the needs of a group such as ours. 


The Dierks public speaking class had its first 
meeting on Nov. 13, in a private dining room 
of the Kansas City Club. The class will meet 
every Tuesday for a period of approximately 








Group of Dierks’ Lumber & Coal Co. executives who are taking public speaking 


the interests of the lumber industry can be 
better served when the executives of the 
company possess the ability to present in a 
clear, concise and forceful manner, as occa- 
sion may require, any matters of interest to 
the audience which they may face. 

The story of lumber, the romance of the 
industry, the future of this basic product, 
need more adequate telling. Not only in the 
printed word, but through the medium of 
speech, must lumber be “sold” to the public. 
But, before it may be successfully “sold” to 
the public, it must be sold to the lumberman. 
The passive acquiescence with which many 
lumbermen receive the loudly-trumpeted claims 
of so-called substitutes is an indication of 
the need of bringing to the members of our 
own industry a better understanding of lum- 
ber and its relation to our present-day eco- 
nomic and industrial life. 


ten weeks. The members of the class, shown 
in the accompanying photograph, reading from 
left to right, are: 


A. E. Hart, sales manager; Edward L. 
Scheufler, instructor; W. C. Stone, general 
auditor; Clark Duncan, manager Nebraska re- 
tail department; H.. L. Dierks, vice-president; 
Frank Shumaker, traffic manager; J. L. Haw- 
kins, manager of TrimPaK and specialty sales; 
Louis Glazer, advertising manager; William 
Kirby, credit manager; W. E. Hogan, mana- 
ger, tie and timber department; Herbert 
Dierks, vice president; Marvin. Peters, man- 
ager, Dierks & Sons Lumber Co.; Harry L. 
Dierks, jr.; W. S. Cooper, assistant sales man- 
ager; A. A. Waters, secretary to F. H. Dierks; 
and D. V. Dierks, secretary-treasurer. 


Building Exhibit for St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—The Building In- 
dustries Exhibit Bureau has been organized 
to establish a permanent central exposition of 
building materials and equipment and quarters 
have been leased on the eighth floor of the 
Arcade Building. Five thousand feet of floor 
space will be available. The bureau is being 
sponsored by architects, building contractors 
and manufacturers for the benefit of these and 
other interests in the St. Louis metropolitan 
district. The exhibit rooms will display in 
miniature everything entering into construc- 
tion, and will be open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m. except Sundays. William F. Wisch- 
meyer, of Mauran, Russell & Crowell, archi- 
tects, is president of the bureau, and James 
Riordan and Edward Lantz, are secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


Hear Talk on Finances 


OAKLAND, Ca.ir., Nov. 17.—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 39 held its November meeting last Tues- 
day night at the Athens Athletic Club here. 
President H. S. Morton, of Hill & Morton, 
presided over the brief business session, but 
since the occasion had been designated as Hay- 
ward Night, he turned over the gavel at an 
early hour to Charles N. Quist, of Quist Bros. 
& Co., Hayward, who was chairman for the 
evening. Nels E. Nelson, of the Hayward 
Mill & Lumber Co., made a very efficient ser- 
geant-at-arms, pro tem, missing nobody so far 
as fines were concerned. Mr. Quist introduced 
the speaker, his father-in-law, H. C. Cutting, 
a Piedmont capitalist, who held his audience 
spellbound partly because he spoke on an ab- 
sorbing subject, “Finance,” and partly because 
he advanced an ingenious scheme for remedy- 
ing destructive business fluctuations by stabil- 
izing the dollar. The purchase of meeting 
badges for the members was authorized and 
plans were started for the coming Christmas 
“jinks” to be held Dec. 17. 
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National Production, Shipmeats and Orders 


19.—The following statistics for the weeks ended Nov. 10, 1928, and Nov. 12, 1927, were compited by the National 


WaAsuHIncrTonN, D. C., Nov. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
California Redwood Association ............. 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 


Assn... 

See MIN ok acre skin mere a rT ° 
Hardwoods: 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


see eee eeee 


Total hardwoods 
TUnits of production. 

















0. Mill Reports Production Ship ments 
ae 928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
144 111 69,256,000 67,308,000 69,768,000 64,454,000 61,312,000 62,563,000 
192 118 174,367,000 126,673,000 150,409,000 106,356,000 154,814,000 535,000 
35 35 34,091,000 24,045,000 29,940,000 22,094,000 26,040,000 a 988,000 
21 20 26,459,000 19,725,000 23,482,000 19,634,000 24,311,000 8,599,000 
14 16 7,573,000 8,471,000 5,456,000 5,413,000 7,753,000 7 916, 000 
80 30 11,881,000 6,755,000 11,249,000 6,054,000 9,872,000 6,045,000 
9 8 7,812, 8,37 7,00 8,835,000 6,024,000 5,512,000 5,069,000 
46 19 4,578,000 1,553,000 4,562,000 2,635,000 3,368,000 1,547,000 
541 357 336,017,000 262,907,000 303,701,000 232,694,000 292,982,000 21,262,000 
67+ 19 6,404,000 1,948,000 9,576,000 3,192,000 9,367,000 2,957,000 
3147 1257 47,212,000 19,837,000 49,583,000 15,869,000 47,355,000 16, 323 ,000 
3817 53,616,000 21,785,000 59,159,000 19,061,000 56,722,000 19,280,000 





National Analysis 


Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the period ended Nov. 
10—orders and shipments being shown as per- 


19.—The National 




















centages of production: 
One Week 45 Weeks 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine....... 101 89 109 109 
ee. AOR, o'a Se wea 86 So 103 105 
Western  Pine....... 114 76 109 111 
California Pines..... 89 92 102 99 
California Redwood. 72 102 96 98 
N. Carolina Pine.... 95 83 105 101 
Northern Pine....... 113 71 96 91 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 100 74 89 82 
All softwoods .... 90 87 104 105 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 150 146 93 91 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.....105 100 108 111 
All hardwoods..... 110 106 106 108 
PS eee 93 90 105 105 
For the periods ended Nov. 12, 1927, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 
One Week 45 Weeks 
—_—_ 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 96 93 98 98 
Ome Cease .cccewes 84 78 99 99 
Western Pine ...... 92 83 102 101 
California Pines .100 94 109 104 
California Redwood . 64 105 110 113 
North Carolina Pine. 90 89 100 84 
Northern Pine ...... 72 61 91 87 
N. Hem. & Hdw.....170 100 118 106 
All softwoods .... 89 84 100 99 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw.....164 152 95 90 
Hdw, Mfrs. Inst..... 80 82 103 105 
‘All hardwoods .... 87 89 102 =: 102 
All woods ........ 88 84 100 100 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 





1928 1927 
—_—--—— 
1 45 1 45 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
ea A 86 91 90 90 
. , > X 83 si 120 114 
Western Pine........ A 118 95 81 85 
Cees POs oc cctcced A 109 101 “a we 
Calif. Sn nwecacel A 92 85 99 89 
ie Se es bac waa C 7% 70 75 73 
 » i” er A 99 94 222 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... Cc 34 33 wie 
All softwoods ...... 85 105 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... C 46 68 iil we 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.....C 3 68 94 85 
All hardwoods...... 76 68 ane — 
ae ED ebeeée een 84 oe ee 


A—Normal based on actual pan for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 
trary; the 1928 percentage is based on * 


pacity. j 














| 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


Wis., Nov. 19.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Nov. 10: 


OsHKOSH, 


Hardwoods Hemlock 


Units of 35,000 feet daily 


CE “evasbaswe Kidiee 69 96 
Productive capacity.... 14,569,000 20,214,000 
Actual cut log scale.... 6,329,000 3,384,000 

Percent of capacity.. 43 16 
eee cae wae 9,528,000 4,152,000 

Percent of actual cut. 122 104 
Orders received ........ 10,128,000 3,201,000 


Percent actual cut. 127 100 
Orders on hand end week 49,039,000 15,100,000 

Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 

Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 





California Redwood 


San Francisca, Cauir., Nov. 17.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Nov. 10: 








Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 

Production ... 14 7,573,000 100 1,702,000 

Shipments .... 14 5,456,000 72 907,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 14 7,753,000 102 1,039,000 

On hand..... 12 25,700,000 4,653,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*..... 2,883,000 2,453,000 
Southern California*..... 971,000 1,578,000 
DEE. sandedecacdiavae - caimad tnesees 
EE neo. a dna ee eene eat 3, 504, 000 1,805,000 
Pe. doa ibeetane deeeae 98°000 1,917,000 

NN ce ea o incuriin eet 5,456,000 7.753,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Nov. 19.—For the week 
ended Nov. 16, Friday, 149 mills of the total 
capacity of 19534 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Percent Percent 


3-Year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrs..... « BEES <ccee cous 
eer 68,692,072 83.28 celia 
Shipments* -3,582 75,153,942 91.12 109.41 
Orders— 
Received* 8,183 66,782,523 80.97 97.22 
On hand end 
weekt .11,666 244,764,346 


*Orders were 88.86 percent of iene, 
tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 3.31 
percent, or 8,371,419 feet during the week. 


+tBasis of car loadings is October average, 
20,981 feet. 


West Coast Waterborne 


SeAttLte, Wasu., Nov. 17.—Following is a 
report of October cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, totaling 420,997,303 
feet, as compiled by the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau: 


Domestic 
INTERCOASTAL— 
PS a eer ree 141,485,276 
eee ee 1,190,129 
COASTWISE— 
RE. inca 'n-wik mw Wace anew eleewets 99,567,024 
PL. “Ainvdenced edad hea doecenouws 507,241 
OTHER— 
Mawatian ToelemG@s «....ccccccsiccs 5,606,993 
Poemame Canal Tone... .sicicvces 615,002 
Preereme =TSROES. oni ccccccicscs 632,384 
PE. ccndnnadardewenawuedeee 93,728 
Wee GOES vik ete cdcscneed 249,697,777 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
CE icin wartewn aoe bee See 28,605,460 
po Eee eee 1,613,540 
Bee Bet BOGRNES. ccc ccecccwces 1,568,479 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America (east coast).... 6,379,562 
South America (west coast).... 5,991,700 
| eS eee ee 27,250 
J. BO a er 613,693 
PD. BAC iOS e eee RRS eee 1,981,564 
ORIENT— 
CL. cnc anand awh wecneae mew 21,802,443 
CT eer eee Te eee 77,566,081 
NS i a oa a aie ate alal e aie eae es 763,758 
United Kingdom & Continent...... 23,907,465 
Eee - MEE ad wale web e-w kaw ewan 479,033 
Te SE Go dede tien wae aw ane 171,300,028 


Districts of origin of shipments are given 
as follows: 








Lumber 
c * ~ Logs 
British Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia 29,450,980 37,394,595 12,852,268 
Washington .162,278,706 85,066,599 13,841,119 
| re 57,968,091 48,838,834 8,166,452 
249,697,777 171,300,028 34,859,839 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for October, 1928 and 1927, based on 
reports of the same twenty-one member mills: 


Oct. Oct. Percent 

1928 1927 decrease 

Production ..... 8,204,000 9,546,000 14.1 

Shipments ..... 8.543, 000 7,913,000 *8.0 

ee 7,230,000 7,130,000 *1.4 
End Month— 

Orders unfilled... 7,940,000 7,997,000 0.7 

ROG -cxavneues 21,352,000 25,825,000 17.3 

*Increase. 


Average Value, 25/32x2%4”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f.o.b. —* and Wisconsin 


- October October Percent 
1928 1927 increase 
ee $67.16 $65.74 2.2 


The following are percentages of sold stock 
Nov. 1: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple, 2%” 
0 ee 41 59 261 
re 38 42 58 
ll ee 27 28 42 
BE POR. cuincave 37 45 88 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 22.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 192 
mills—all those reporting production, ship- 
ments and orders—during the week ended 
Nov. 17 gave these figures: 


Production . . 169,364,000 
Shipments .. :130,521,000 22.9 under production 
Orders .-+-+-- 125,578,000 25.9 under production 


A group of 233 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1927 and 1928 to date are complete, 
report as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 242,004,000 
Average weekly cut for 46 weeks— 
Me adc cen cat a ecbeedenseenan epee 191,737,000 
MD 6 n:tnsaweeteentee ee hes ware ous 194,188,000 
Actual cut week ended Nov. 17, 
ae er ere 189,320,000 


A group of 190 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Nov. 17 was 168,- 
174,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
SS errr 52,508,000 49,542,000 140,724,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 38,893,000 34,404,000 192,997,000 
Export . 29,435,000 31,887,000 289,884,000 
Local ..... 9,315,000 9,315,000 
130,151,000 125,148,000 623,605,000 


A group of 100 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1927 and 1928 to date, reported 
as follows: 


Average Average 
Week ended 46 weeks 46 weeks 
Nov. 17, Nov. 17, Nov. 19, 
1928 1928 1928 
Production 97, 315, 000 102,581,000 99,151,000 
Shipments. 82,649,000 106,788,000 98,133,000 
Orders 76,428,000 106,296,000 101,820,000 





SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 17.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Nov. 3 and 10: 

Shipments of 103 mills during the 27 weeks, 
May 1 to Nov. 3, exceeded their production 
by 8.9 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 7.8 percent. Stocks of these 103 
mills during the same period decreased 20.4 
percent. These 103 mills are among the larg- 
est in the territory, and manufacture approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 234 major mills. During the week ended 
Nov. 10 they produced 19.52 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records, while for the 
first 45 weeks of 1928 ended the same date 
they cut 19.80 percent less than normal oper- 
ating capacity. This group of 234 mills manu- 
factured more than 10,090,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber during 1927, or between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total United States produc- 
tion. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Nov. 3 follows: 

Washingtonand British 











Oregon Columbia 
92 Mills 13 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
ee, 76,580,493 2,812,000 
Atlantic coast ...... 91,952,006 10,732,603 
Miscellaneous ...... 6,398,332 185,534 
cc . Serer t Treen: 174,930,831 13,730,137 
Orders received— 
| aaa 16,331,543 178,000 
Atlantic coast ...... 22,585,758 3,506,467 
Miscellaneous ....... fk... errr 
eee” 38,952,051 i. 684, 467 
Cancelations— 
ee ee ree oo) 
Atlantic coast ...... 27,940 89,000 
Shipments— 
eee 22,293,596 1,442,867 
Atlantic coast ...... 26,411,928 2,348,254 
Miscellaneous ....... 8 err 
TE. auwcedcede des 49,347,876 3,791,121 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
OT eee 69,789,856 1,547,133 
Atlantic cOast ...... 88,097,896 11,801,816 
Miscellaneous ....... 5,790,730 185,534 
EGE sesmevecenes 163,678,730 13,534,483 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, Va., Nov. 19.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from eighty mills for the 
week ended Nov. 10: 

Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


i Feet vue taal ae 

Normal*® ....16,220,000 

BEE cece 11,881, 000 “74 soe 
Shipments ....11,249, 000 69 “95 —— 
J, re 9, 872,000 62 83 88 
Unfilled 

CPGSTS. ¢cccce 62,833,000 ore ered ee 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 1 percent, two more 
mills reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 


ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 
October Conceesher October 

192 192 1927 


Lumber— 1927 
Manufactured .. 2,857,300 2,749, 000 2,920,700 
Shipments ..... 3,418, 600 3, "299, "100 2° 967,200 
DOO bacou ens 12, 249, 200 12,624,900 11, 738, 000 

Logs— 

Purchases ..... 1,945,600 2,274,037 2,549,200 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .. 1,765,200 2,642,986 2,813,700 

ee 1,076,200 2,683,716 3,165,700 





ArIzoNA TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, at Flagstaff, is 
loyal to the predominating lumber interests of 
the town. Its football team, the Lumberjacks, 
tours Arizona and neighboring States, while 
the College paper is “The Pine.” 


Southern Events of Week 


To Develop Export Trade of South 


Attanta, Ga., Nov. 19.—The South (Inc.), 
an organization formed some weeks ago by 
leading members of the Southeast Shippers 
Regional Advisory Board, membership of 
which includes several of the larger furniture, 
millwork, pine and hardwood plants of the 
South, is getting ready to function as soon 
as possible. One of its initial steps will be 
the establishing of permanent offices in New 
York and Chicago in this country, in London, 
Rio de Janeiro and the Far East, these offices 
to generally look after sales for leading south- 
ern industrial concerns that are members of 
this group. One of the primary purposes of 
the new organization is to develop export busi- 
ness of southern plants and domestic business 
in the eastern and middle western territory. 

The association is preparing a ten- -year ten- 
tative scehdule for the new corporation and 
expects to invest not less than $500,000 a year 
during this period to further develop southern 
industry. Incidentally, A. G. T. Moore, of 
New Orleans, traffic manager for the Southern 
Pine Association, is an active member of the 
board of directors of The South (Inc.). The 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, the South- 
ern Furniture Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, are other leading lum- 
ber and woodworking associations of the 
South interested in this organization. 


Trying to Work Out Buildmg Code 


TAMPA, Fra., Nov. 19.—Manufacturers of 
and dealers in lumber, city building inspectors 
and fire insurance men were here the last two 
days of last week trying to work out a build- 
ing code that will result in structures that go 
up after this offering such resistance to the 
winds as will help to keep them from being 
destroyed. At the same time the weather bu- 
reau is making a new study of storms in 
Florida and finds that for the time that the 
records have been kept there have been no 
hurricanes in the State in the winter months. 
June to October have been the wind periods, 
with the high points of damage in September. 

The code that is to be adopted and pushed 
by the Florida Association of Building In- 
spectors and the fire insurance people is the 
same that was drawn wp a year or so ago at 
West Palm Beach, the action at that time 
being inspired by the effects of the big blow 
in 1926, when the damage ran the insurance 
costs up to nearly $15,000,000. 

Herman Dann, of St. Petersburg, lumber 
and millwork man, and several times presi- 
dent of the State Chamber of Commerce, told 
the Florida dealers in his town ten days ago 
that most of the houses that had gone down 
in the two big Florida winds would not have 
stood up under many of the sixty mile gales 
common to Manhattan Island, and he and his 
associates have agreed that no better work can 


be done than to give support to the new build- 
ing code movement. 

A committee headed by L. B. Parrish, city 
building inspector of Tampa, is working out 
a plan that can be used in all cities and towns, 
and will report later. 


(gg @@@e2e02a00028 


To Boost Usages of Pitch Pine 


New Organs, La., Nov. 19.—Three selected 
pieces of literature dealing with practical usage 
of pitch pine have been prepared for broad- 
casting among foreign buyers and American 
agents throughout the world as the first stroke 
of the foreign advertising campaign planned 
by the Southern Pine Association, and re- 
cently outlined to subscribing members at the 
fall promotional meeting.. The folders were 
prepared with the recommendations of these 
agencies in view and cover the following sub- 


jects: (1) The general utility uses of pitch 
pine, “the supreme structural wood of the 
world;” (2) the use of pitch pine in docks, 


wharves and piers, as “for more than a 
century the standard of the world”; (3) as 
flooring, as “the standard wood of excellence.” 

The first folder outlines the growth and 
manufacture of southern pine, or pitch pine 
as it is known abroad, including extensive 
reference to reforestation as assuring future 
supplies. The second booklet covers uses of 
southern pine in piling, foundations, piers, caps 
and decks with lasting qualities in the face of 
the weather stressed. 

The third folder deals with southern pine 
floors, with profuse illustrations from home, 
factory, school and office buildings. All of 
the booklets are translated into the languages 
of the countries to which they are respectively 
sent. The folders have been enthusiastically 
received by foreign buyers and agents who 
have placed orders for large numbers of 
copies. 


Millwork Sales Very Heavy 


Attanta, Ga., Nov. 19.—Several of the 
larger millwork manufacturers of the South- 
east, who attended the annual meeting of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held in Atlanta last week, and 
representing the industry in virtually every 
part of the Southeast, told a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that so far this 
year millwork sales have been unusually heavy 
all over the Southeast, and that while business 
the last month or so has been a little quiet 
due to the election, they are figuring on enough 
new work or have obtained enough new con- 
tracts to indicate that December will prove 
a good month, and that for the year as a 
whole the industry will probably have its 
best season of the last four or five years. It 
was pointed out, however, that while business 
this year was heavy, it was not as large as in 
former years due to the inroads of the substi- 
tute manufacturers. 
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Hardwood Activity Is 


Orders Being Placed More Freely 


BrRooKHAVEN, Muiss., Nov. 17.—Hardwood 
orders are coming in very freely. Those of last 
week were almost 50 percent in excess of pro- 
duction. Prices on practically all items are 
very much firmer than they have been through 
the summer, and are strengthening. Dry stocks 
are short, but shipments are holding up quite 
well. Rains are going to interfere seriously 
with logging, manufacturing and shipping. Ash 
stocks are being absorbed very quickly. Cy- 
press is selling fairly well; though inquiry is 
rather light, stocks are small. There is no 
beech in salable condition, and inquiry is good. 
Quartered black gum stocks are low, and prices 
are firm, while inquiry is good. Plain and 
quartered red gum stocks are fairly low, and 
some sales are being made right along. Plain 
sap gum is extremely firm, and as orders are 
received as quickly as stock comes dry, sales 
have about absorbed all surplus, and inquiry 
is very heavy. FAS and Nos. 1 and 2 are 
badly oversold. No. 2 sap gum, 5/4, which has 
been a little draggy, is now selling in good 
volume. Quartered sap gum had an excep- 


offered down to $81, and second from $75 down 
to $69. Third runs all the way from $58.50 
up to $64.50. First maple can be bought at 
$83.50, and first birch at $75.50. 


Buying Shows Marked Gain 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 19.—There was an 
influx of orders from several groups of buyers 
last week. Prices remain firm, with a slight 
upward tendency. Another week of good busi- 
ness might result in higher prices on practi- 
cally all items. The better demand is from 
furniture buyers and overseas markets, par- 
ticularly England. These two groups have 
placed some nice orders. Better demand from 
retail furniture dealers throughout the United 
States was noted at November shows, and 
orders they placed will keep furniture fac- 
tories busy until after the first of the year. 
Such plants are now in need of hardwoods, 
and are buying before prices advance any 
further. There is a good demand from Eng- 
land, and also the Continent. Exporters say 
that they have orders on their books extending 
into the first three months of the new year, 








Be good natured 


this philosophy of life: 


with Mr. Carnegie. 





Be Good Natured in Your Work 


laugh at failure—was the ad- 
vice given to the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction at a recent meeting in Mississippi, by 
Charles M. Schwab, founder of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. To the steel men he expounded 


“I have learned a lot since I started as a boy 
I have learned a lot about 
steel, but more important, I have learned a lot 
about life. Ah, that is the thing. Be happy, boys. 
Enter into your work good naturedly. If you suc- 
ceed, laugh. But, better still, if you fail, laugh, 
too. Forget your failures and build for the future.” 











tionally good week, and stocks have sold in 
heavy volume, so that there are no dry stocks 
left. Magnolia sales have been very heavy, 
large cutting orders having oversold the mills 
for several weeks. Soft maple stocks are very 
low. Oak is coming into better demand, with 
a number of items oversold and stocks being 
reduced very rapidly. Sound wormy oak 4/4 
is badly oversold. Poplar continues to be a 
good seller, though prices have been advanced 
very materially. Tupelo and sycamore stocks 
are very low, and prices are holding firm. 


Overseas Demand Improving 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—English buyers 
are showing more interest in quotations, and 
all indications seem to point to an early im- 
provement in demand and to moderate increases 
in prices. There has not been any definite 
change in the character of domestic demand, 
but the consensus is that business is on the 
upgrade. Ash, poplar, basswood and gum are 
selling especially well, and prices for all are 
very firm. Some good inquiries for maple are 
being received. 


Hardwood flooring business has been quiet. 
Offering of bargains is not helping any. Oak 
flooring prices are irregular. First grade is 


booked at advanced prices. This business is 
expected to continue throughout the remainder 
of the year. Reports from the American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co. indicate that shipments 
are exceptionally heavy, and that very little 
space is available for loading before March. 
There is also a continuation of good demand 
from the automobile trade. Building trades 
demand is falling off, as building programs are 
being completed. There is still a nice demand 
from flooring manufacturers, who are pur- 
chasing for the next three months’ use, feeling 
that prices will be higher later on. 

Production of hardwoods remain around 75 
percent of normal, or nearly 20 percent below 
shipments and sales. There is but little hope 
of heavy production before spring, as labor 
shortage is still hindering logging operations 
and preventing mills from running overtime. 
Bad weather has prevailed throughout south- 
ern territory for the last few weeks, and is 
bringing about a scarcity of logs. 

In connection with the recent offering of a 
bond issue of $4,000,000 by the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Corporation, and an issue of $2,000,000 
by the Hardwood Timber Corporation, both of 
Chicago, it is interesting to note that H. M. 
Spain & Co., well known timber estimators, of 
Memphis, were called upon to pass on the 
underlying timber securities. 


—_—— 


Increasing 


Uses Low Grades and Shorts 


Sureverort, La., Nov. 17.—The Mich-La 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), which company 
opened its new piant here a few weeks ago, is 
using about 1,000,000 feet of hardwood lum. 
ber a month, according to an announcement 
from its offices, and is making pians for plant 
enlargement. New machinery has been or. 
dered, which wiil double the present Capacity, 
This company was organized for the purpose 
of utilizing short lengths, and grades of hard- 
wood lumber in this section of the country 
which lumber heretofore has represented a 
loss, especiaily to smaller mills. The Mich-La 
company manufactures the hardwood into di- 
mension lumber used by concerns manu factur- 
ing furniture, automobile bodies, cabinets, ag- 
ricultural implements and the like. Officers of 
the company are: Charles Dregge, president; 
E, A. Frost, vice president; J. W. Willis, 
treasurer; John W. Dregge, secretary. 

Two sawmills are being constructed by the 
F, M. Sparks Lumber Co., which is engaged 
in wholesale hardwood distribution. The mills 
are being built near Kaplan, La., and will have 
a production capacity of 35,000 feet, with op- 
erations probably beginning by the first of the 
new year. Magnolia and elm will receive con- 
siderable attention at the new plants, it is re- 
ported. 


Booking Good Volume of Orders 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 19.—Southern hardwood 
business has been improving steadily, and 
though most mills are now running as near 
capacity as present favorable weather permits, 
they are booking considerably more than their 
output. As shipments are heavy, stocks are 
running unusually low, with dry lumber hard 
to obtain, and all large mills seem to be sold 
well ahead. Export trade has picked up and 
inquiry is active. Inquiry is also heavy from 
leading domestic consumers. Though southern 
furniture plants are operating actively, hard- 
wood demand is not as heavy as had been 
expected, but inquiry is brisk. Fair buying 
is reported in the Grand Rapids section, but 
elsewhere in the North demand is slow. Box- 
boards are brisk all over the Southeast. Mid- 
dle West automobile factories are buying for 
current needs only, but Southeast plants are 
buying ahead, and sending in heavy inquiry. 
Southeast body manufacturers have bought the 
largest quantities in the history of this dis- 
trict. Southeastern flooring plants are doing 
a heavy business because of a general decline 
in prices, and buying activity. Southeast re- 
tailers are the most active buyers of flooring. 
Maple flooring continues in active industrial 
demand. Millwork demand for shop items also 
continues better than usual at this period. 


Sales Good; Prices Firmer 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Nov. 19.—Hardwood sales 
continue very satisfactory, while prices are 
showing slight gains. At the furniture shows, 
considerable oak in the newer and darker fin- 
ishes has been displayed, and it is believed 
that there will be more and better demand for 
oak from the furniture industry. Automotive 
woods continue in very active demand, while 
there is also a very good call for walnut, both 
in cabinet and fixture, as well as in furniture 
and interior trim, trades. Radio and musical 
instrument plants have bought some good lots. 
Low grade poplar and other low grade lumber 
is getting scarcer. The radio trade has been 
taking so much veneer and plywood that pro- 
ducers are fairly well sold up to the first of 
the year or beyond. Hardwood asking prices 
as quoted by local jobbers are: Walnut FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1, $95; No. 2, $40. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 75 and 76 
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Appalachian red oak, $95 for FAS, and $56 
for common. Southern red oak, $68 and $48. 
Southern white oak, $80 and $50. Plain sap 
gum, $54 and $40@41; quartered sap, $60 and 
$45. Plain red gum, $95 and $50; quartered 
red, $100 and $55. ‘Cottonwood, $54 and $36. 
Ash, $80 and $50. Quartered white oak FAS, 
$137.50; common, $82.50. Poplar FAS, $90@ 
97.50; saps and selects, $70@75; common, 
$50@55. 

The eastern Kentucky producing section is 
in trouble with heavy rains and cloudbursts, 
streams being far out of their banks, and sev- 
eral cities flooded or cut off. 


Consumers Foresee Scarcity 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The hardwood 
market holds firm, and prices of some woods 
are stiffening right along, due largely to cur- 
tailment of production, as well as to increased 
demand. Consumers who have discovered that 
stocks available are not as ample as in some 
seasons are placing orders for their require- 
ments, and are obliged to pay advances over 
figures of a short time ago. Prospects are 
favorable to a steady volume of business for 
the local yards during the rest of the year. 

Reports received from furniture factories are 
to the effect that demand is better than it was 
a year ago, and the outlook is for an active 
trade at most factories during the next few 
weeks. Attendance at the Jamestown furni- 
ture exposition, which closed last week, after 
running one more week than usual, was in ex- 
cess of past records. 

A party of about twenty lumbermen hand- 
ball players, who have been in a tournament 
at the Buffalo Athletic Club, were pleasantly 
entertained on the afternoon and evening of 
Nov. 14 at the summer camp of C. W. Bodge 
at Canby Beach, on Lake Ontario. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., 
returned last week from a hunting trip to 
the Algonquin Park, Canada. He was the 
guest of Col. A. R. Kenney, of the Big Bear 
Lumber Co., Toronto, who has a camp in upper 
Canada and takes a party of friends there 
annually. 

Ivory Lord, who for the last five years has 
been with the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed salesman for Mixer 
& Co. in Boston territory and eastern New 
England. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., is chair- 
man of one of the committees of the Chamber 
of Commerce which are about to conduct a 
drive for increased membership. 

Shirley G. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, is 
one of the directors of the Buffalo Tubercu- 
losis Association, which is launching its annual 
campaign for funds this month. 

Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, 
was in New York on a business and pleasure 
trip last week. 


Sellers Hold for Quotations 

Cincinnati, Onto, Nov. 19.—Sales of wal- 
nut and sap gum were unusually heavy in 
Proportion to those of other hardwoods. There 
was a continued good inquiry from planing 
mills, body builders, the furniture trade and 
the panel trade. The buying of gum and 
walnut was mostly by the furniture trade, and 
some was taken by the panel factories also. 
Prices were more satisfactory for these two 
woods, although they had not advanced ap- 
preciably. There was also a fair inquiry for 
walnut and gum from the export trade, and 
some for oak and panel poplar, the latter item 
being very scarce. Ore of the reasons why 
inquiries for Appalachian hardwoods did not 
bring more immediate business was that there 
was a decided variance in price views. Fur- 
niture and body bus buyers were trying their 
utmost to beat down the prices on oak, chest- 
nut, maple and poplar, and were also unwill- 
ing to pay wholesalers’ prices on cherry and 
dimension stock. Prices here have shown no 
inclination to sag, and wholesalers claim that 
they will not, for good support is given by 
the mills in holding values to their present 


level. Nevertheless there is a strong indica- 
tion that the buyers will make a fight to get 
values down. They are buying in hand-to- 
mouth lots in the hope of a break before 
long. Several of the wholesalers say that 
prices are too low now. Automotive factories 
have some large orders to place, and this busi- 
ness may add strength to the market. 

Southern pine prices are about unchanged. 
A prolonged Indian summer has favored the 
building trade to a remarkable degree. Short 
2x4-inch dimension was $1 off, but other items 
of dimension, and finish, were about as quoted 
last week. Pacific coast prices were well main- 
tained, and demand was pretty good. Cypress 
business was slackening. 


Radio Plants Good Buyers 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 19.—Radio manufactur- 
ers have been well represented in this mar- 
ket during the last few. days, making liberal 
purchases of the gums and of poplar. In 
fact their purchases of the latter wood made 
it quite the feature of the week’s business. 
Manufacturers reported that poplar was the 
leading item on their list of sales, with a good 
demand for red and sap gum and also for 
oak. Inch FAS poplar was bringing $95; 
one inch clear sap poplar, $65; No. 1, $50, 
and No. 2, $30. Business in hardwood con- 
tinued to improve, this week being even better 
than last. Practically every wood was in- 
cluded in the sales. Nearly all the high grade 


poplar was for radio equipment. Production 
for the week was approximately 12 percent 
under shipments. There has been no rain in 
several weeks, and swamps have become dried 
up, so that logging crews are again working 
on full time. 


Complete New Mill and Factory 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 19.—The Laidlaw- 
Belton Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has just completed 
erection of its new mill and factory at Sarnia, 
Ont., to take the place of one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The new plant is located close 
to the St. Clair River, and stands out as a 
prominent feature from the water. The fac- 
tory is divided from the planing mill by a 13- 
inch brick wall and the latest improved fire 
doors. The factory is two stories, 50x130 
feet, and the mill is also two stories, 100x130 
feet. A large storage bin for baled shavings, 
and a separate bin for screened sawdust have 
been erected separate from the mill. The com- 
pany ships both baled shavings and sawdust 
extensively in car lots. The mill and factory 
are equipped with the latest machinery, most 
of the units being operated by motors. All 
the latest labor-saving devices are installed 
throughout the mill so as to give maximum 
efficiency at minimum cost. The Laidlaw- 
Belton Lumber Co. (Ltd.) carries 8,000,000 
feet of lumber in its Sarnia yards, in addi- 
tion to large stocks at northern Ontario mills. 





Busi in Brief 
Notwithstanding the existence here and there of unsatisfactory spots in trade and industry, 
the general trend is definitely upward. There is as there has been for many months, some 
unevenness, but there is no actual depression. Bank clearings for the latest 


GENERAL eck totaled $12,154,742,000, compared with $10,605,339,000 for the week before. 
Tradings on the stock exchange have for many days been of record propor- 





tions, but with no apparent deterrent influence upon industry proper. For seventeen weeks in 
succession, with the single exception of Labor Day week, revenue freight loadings have ex- 
ceeded a million cars weekly. For the latest week, that ending Nov. 10, the total was 
1,053,295 carloads. 


Diverse conditions that are reported as prevailing in the different industries and lines of 

trade are reflected in the price data available. Harvard Economic Society’s wholesale price 

index of commodities, after slight declines for each of seven weeks in suc- 

PRICES cession, rose to .97.8 for the week ended Nov. 7. That index, however, 

dropped back to 97.6 for the week ended Nov. 14. Dun’s monthly index for 

November has stood at $192.945, compared with $191.715 for the corresponding month of 1927. 

For the latest week Dun’s Review reports 42 advances to 24 declines, compared with 36 and 
34, respectively, for the corresponding week of 1927. 

During the latest week there has been a slight strengthening in the major items of farm 

produce, except hogs. No. 2 red wheat at the week-end was priced at $1.60% a bushel, a gain 

of 5% cents a bushel over the week before. No. 2 yellow corn for the latest 

PRODUCE. week made a gain of only %-cent a bushel, the price at the week-end being 

$1.05% a bushel. Fat beef steers for months have been the strongest item 

on the farm produce list. The price at the latest week-end was $18 a hundred, representing a 

gain of $1.90 a hundred over the week before, and being within 35 cents a hundred of the high 

for the year. Hogs were priced at $9.10 a hundred, compared with $9.40 for the week before, 


and with a high of $13 for the year. Creamery butter reached 50 cents a pound, for the first 
time since March 10. 


There have been slight declines in steel production by the major interests in the last 
week, operations now being on about an 85 percent of capacity basis. During recent months 
the high average of steel production has been subject of comment as indi- 
STEEL cating the sound condition of industry in general. The change that has 
taken place lately still leaves that industry at a high point of production 
for the season, and estimates recently made indicate that production for the year will be close 
to 50,000,000 tons. The steel mills are said to be fortified with good order files and prices are 
ruling strong. 
The total production of bituminous coal, including lignite and coal coked at the mines, for the 
week ended Nov. 3, is estimated by the bureau of mines at 11,166,000 net tons, compared 
with 11,249,000 tons for the week before and with 9,027,000 tons for the cor- 
FUELS responding week of 1927. Production of anthracite during the latest week 
for which data are available, Oct. 27, was estimated at 1,959,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,727,000 tons for the corresponding week of 1927. The average dai'y output of crude 
oil for the week ended Nov. 3 was estimated by the American Petroleum Institute at 2,497,000 
barrels, compared with 2,469,500 barrels for the corresponding week of 1927. 
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West Coast Lumber News Stories 


Books Huge Order for Plywood 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 17.—What is probably 
the largest plywood order ever placed is to be 
filled by the Vancouver Plywood Co., of Van- 
couver, Wash. The order is from the Fisher 
Body Corporation, manufacturer of automobile 
bodies, a subsidiary of General Motors, and 
involves a total amount of about $780,000. The 
plywood is to be delivered at the St. Louis 
or Memphis plants, for use in the building of 
bodies for Chevrolet cars, and, to keep these 
factories supplied, about a carload will have to 
be shipped from the Vancouver plant each day. 
To carry out this huge order the plywood plant 
will soon operate three shifts and enlarge its 
equipment. 


Door Export Business Grows 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 17.—A _ shipment of 
15,000 doors is being made to England on a 
steamer to leave here soon. This is a business 
that has made great strides within the last few 
years, thanks to the progressiveness and activ- 
ity in market extension of Harry Nicolai and 
others in the door manufacturing business in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Japan Will Continue Good Market 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 17.—During the year 
1927 the United States sold to Japan lumber 
valued at $33,862,000, according to Charles L. 
De Vault, United States consul at Tokio, who 
was a Portland visitor this week. He said 
that everything is favorable to a great expan- 
sion of trade between the United States and 
Japan. The Pacific coast should bend every 
effort to stimulate such commerce, he said. 


Washington State Offers Timber 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 17.—A notice of the 
sale of timber valued at $91,313 on State lands 
in Lewis County, Washington, has been posted 
at the auditor’s office at Chehalis. The sale is 
to take place Dec. 4. An idea of the stand 
may be gained from the fact that on 160 acres 
the appraised value of the timber offered is 
$49,433, the cruise showing 10,466,000 feet of 
yellow fir, 895,000 feet of cedar and 766,009 
feet of hemlock. 


Organize Modernizing Bureau 


SpoKANE, WasH., Nov. 17.—Three-fourths 
of the $12,000 budget of the Spokane home 
modernizing bureau has been pledged, accord- 
ing to a report at the meeting of the bureau 
budget committee Wednesday. A meeting of 
the general committee will be held next Mon- 
day, to further consider plans. 

3ecause of the near approach of Christmas, 
which would interfere with the effectiveness of 
any advertising done, the actual home mod- 
ernizing advertising campaign will not start 
till the first of the year. Part of the money 
raised will be devoted to newspaper advertis- 
ing, the rest to the employment of a compe- 
tent representative and the maintenance of 
an office. It is intended to start slowly and 
allow the movement to gather momentum and 
weight through its own proved merit. 

The attention of property owners is to be 
directed to the value of making modern many 
of the older type homes and* buildings of the 
city, which it is difficult in many cases either 
to rent or sell except at figures entirely out 
of line with their investment values. They 
will be shown what has been done, and what 
can be done, with property of this kind, and 
what an investment frequently comparatively 
insignificant will do toward restoring original 
values. As a support to the newspaper adver- 
tising, volunteer speakers will urge the re- 


habilitation of these old buildings as an asset 
to the city and as profitable to their owners. 

The movement in this city was started un- 
der the auspices of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club. Dave Brown, vice president of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co. and brother of Jim Brown, 
Past Snark of the Universe, is the efficient 
chairman of the bureau. 


Completes Order for 150,000 Ties 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 17.—From the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co.’s loading dock in 
Portland, the last parcel of a huge order for 
railroad ties for Europe was placed on board 
a ship a week or so ago. This order has been 
filled from time to time during the year, the 
total quantity of ties shipped being about 
150,000 pieces, or approximately 5,000,000 feet 
board measure. The ties are for use in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Germany, according to Fred 


To Study Technology of Coast Woods 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 17.—A box car load 
of second-growth Douglas fir and old-growth 
western red cedar has just been shipped to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis.° 
to be used in studies of the technology of 
these woods and their suitability for certain 
purposes. The sections of western red cedar 
wood are to be used to determine their yield 
of certain oils or other extractives through 
distillation. 

The Douglas fir samples were taken from 
twenty hand picked trees in a stand now 54 
years old on the Rainier national forest near 
Randle, Wash. Some of the trees were open 
grown specimens and some were dense growth, 
so that the analysis of the wood can take ac- 
count of the contrast in the properties of the 
wood of trees grown under these different con- 
ditions. 

The specimens were selected and prepared 
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Beverly Hills, Calif., as the first step in a city-z 


wide drive to obtain a municipal airport, recently 


dedicated an official sign placed on top of the municipal water works as an identification mark 


for aviators. 


This municipal water plant is a handsome structure of artistic design that has 
more the appearance of a school building than a water plant. 


The sign for the direction of 


the aviators has been placed on the roof of the reservoir which adjoins the water plant. The 
roof of the reservoir is 225 by 360 feet in dimension and is built of wood covered with a com- 


position roofing. 


The letters in the sign have been painted yellow and may easily be seen from 


a good distance 





Cutler, of Buoy & Cutler, this city, who handle 
the output of twenty-three sawmills in the 
Willamette Valley that specialize in ties and 
timbers. 

The European order was somewhat in the 
nature of new business, and came in nicely, 
because during the present year the railroads 
here have not been very heavy buyers of rail- 
road ties. The falling off is attributed to the 
fact that treated ties last much longer. The 
demand for timber, however, is active, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cutler, Texas and Arizona being 
among the biggest consumers for the present. 
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To KEEP the doctors and nurses away, play 
safe day after day at work or play. 


for shipment under the direction of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Forest Experiment Station, in 
co-operation with the local officers of the 
Rainier national forest. 

Some of this wood will be used in funda- 
mental laboratory study of the characteristics 
of wood, dense vs. non-dense wood structure 
for example, produced in individual trees ac- 
cording to their growing environment. 


About eight cords of the Douglas fir bolts 
are designated for the pulp and paper section 
of the laboratory, where experimental runs 
will be made through the miniature paper mill 
to determine the pulping and paper making 
processes and kinds of paper which are most 
appropriate for this class of wood. 
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Lumber Industry Confers on Standards 


Discuss Structural Material Grading 


At a meeting held in Chicago on Tuesday, 
Nov. 20, the first step was taken by the inter- 
ested branches of the lumber industry to com- 
ply with the instructions of the General Lum- 
ber Conference, held’ at the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 3, 1928, 
to complete the American standards for soft- 
wood lumber by Dec. 31, 1928. In this meeting 
were about forty representatives of lumber 
manufacturers, distributers and consumers in- 
terested in the standardization of basic provi- 
sions for the grading of structural material. 

The Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards in compliance with the instructions of 
the General Lumber Conference, presented for 
the consideration and action of this structural 
timber conference, all proposals which had 
been filed for revision of, and additions to, 
the basic provisions for structural material as 
now given in Revised Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 16-Lumber. 


The present basic provisions were adopted 
by the General Lumber Conference at the De- 
partment of Commerce, May 1, 1925. While 
no revisions had been made in these provi- 
sions since that time, nevertheless much fur- 
ther study had been given this subject by both 
grading rules committees of lumber manu- 
facturers and by technical organizations rep- 
resenting specifiers and consumers. The re- 
sults of this work coupled with the practical 
experience of lumber manufacturers in the 
commercial grading of structural material, in- 
dicated urgent need for certain revisions and 
clarifications of the basic provisions adopted 
over three years ago. 

In the absence of Chairman John H. Kirby, 
and Vice President W. E. Hawley, of the Cen- 
tral Committee, Wilson Compton, chairman of 
the Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, presided. 

The entire subject of proper basic provisions 
for the selection and inspection of softwood 
dimension and timbers, where working stresses 
are required, was thoroughly considered by 
this conference, and unanimous agreement 
reached. 

It was clearly established that the basic pro- 
visions now, and to be included, in the Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards, applying to structural 
material, are for use as a basis for the prep- 
aration by lumber manufacturers of grading 
rules for structural material, and that, further, 
these provisions are not to be used as com- 
mercial grading rules themselves, or not as 
purchase specifications, but merely a uniform 
basis to enable manufacturers of the various 
species to co-ordinate their grades, and the re- 
sulting utility of species from the standpoint 
of structural strength. 

Following out this idea, the conference 
agreed that the American standards should 
not include a tabulation of working stresses 
for various structural items of timber used 
under the varying conditions of exposure in 
the different structural woods. 

The general clauses necessary to promulga- 
tion of commercial structural rules were am- 
plified, clarified, and brought to accord with 
good grading practice. The present provisions 
include one dense quality class in Douglas fir 
and southern pine. To this was added a pro- 
vision for dense common. Grades which would 
be formulated upon these standard basic pro- 
visions and requiring close-grained wood only, 
would by the recommendations of this con- 
ference not henceforth apply to southern pine 
but only to Douglas fir of these two species, 
and to any other softwood species except 
southern pine, for which structural rules com- 
plying with the basic provisions of American 
standards might be issued by lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations in the future. 


This conference, which was participated in 
by representatives of the California Redwood 
Association, Southern Pine Association, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
American Society for Testing Materials, and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, considered that through the action thus 
taken the basic provisions for structural ma- 
terial to be included in the next edition of 
Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 16, 
are now complete and up-to-date, and so rec- 
ommended to the Consulting Committee on 
Lumber Standards at its meeting on Nov. 22. 
After a consideration of this action, the Con- 
sulting Committee is required to make appro- 
priate recommendations to the Central Com- 


‘mittee, which through the authority granted 


by the General Lumber Conference last May, 
will take final action and present the results 
to the Department of Commerce for incor- 
poration in the next issue of Bulletin No. 16. 


Manufacturers Consider Standards 


The Lumber Manufacturers’ Standardization 
Committee, the second of the week’s meetings 
to be called to complete the American stand- 
ards for softwoods, met at the Congress Hotel 
on Nov. 21. Approximately thirty were pres- 
ent representing the California Redwood, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’, Northern Pine Manufacturers’, Southern 
Pine, West Coast Lumbermen’s, Western Pine 
Manufacturers, and National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ associations. The California White 
& Sugar Pine, North Carolina Pine, and South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ associations were 
not represented. 

The principal subjects discussed and acted 
upon were those to be presented to the con- 
sulting committee on. Nov. 22. In this, further 
consideration was given the proposals for re- 
vision in the American standards basic pro- 
visions for structural timbers and the action 
thereon by the conference the day before. 

Following this careful consideration was 
given the recommendations filed with the Cen- 
tral Committee by associations of lumber 
manufacturers on the two subjects of lumber 
seasoning and of a basis for the measurement 
of standard lumber sizes. This resulted in the 
adoption of the following recommendations to 
the Consulting Committee: 


Basis of Measurement of Sizes 

The American standard sizes shall apply 
to lumber in the condition of seasoning as 
sold and shipped. 

Lumber Seasoning 

Specifications dealing with lumber season- 
ing shall be left for development by each re- 
gional manufacturers’ association in accord- 
ance with its own conditions and require- 
ments; and the specifications adopted from 
time to time by any regional association shall 
be filed with the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. 

A number of provisions proposed for in- 
clusion in the American standards for yard 
lumber as necessary to proper grading and pro- 
posed clarifications of present provisions, of- 
fered by the Central Committee, were favor- 
ably acted upon and will be so reported to 
the Consulting Committee. 

There was much interest in this meeting 
and the sessions lasted the entire day. 


The Consulting Committee 


The Consulting Committee on Lumber 
Standards met in Chicago on Nov. 22 to dis- 
cuss and take action upon recommendations 
that had been suggested for consideration with 
the object of making necessary revisions in 
the American Lumber Standards. The morn- 
ing session was almost entirely occupied with 





a discussion of recommendations on lumber 
size measurement and lumber dryness. Upon 
the request of the representatives of the re- 
tailers present, final action on these two ques- 
tions was postponed until after adjournment 
for lunch, in order that during the lunch hour 
these representatives might have an opportun- 
ity to confer and reach a decision. Immedi- 
ately upon reconvening for the afternoon ses- 
sion a vote was taken upon .a motion made by 
Col. W. B. Greeley, that the Consulting Com- 
mittee accept the recommendation proffered by 
the manufacturers’ committee as a result of its 
meeting on the previous day. The two mo- 
tions of Col. Greeley, covering lumber dry- 
ness and lumber size measurement were unani- 
mously adopted. [These are as given in the 
report on this page of the manufacturers’ 
meeting of the previous day.—EbrrTor.] 

The remainder of the session was taken up 
with a consideration of general provisions on 
yard lumber and grade standards, and the 
changes adopted to be incorporated in the 
American Lumber Standards largely were 
made with a view to co-ordinating them more 
closely with the grading rules of the several 
associations. 

An important action taken that it is believed 
will have a definite result in enlisting the more 
enthusiastic support for American Lumber 
Standards from the retailers, was the revision 
of that part of the standards having to do 
with lumber inspection. Section 132 in the 
present standards provides that the buyer shall 
have ten days in which to file complaints and 
that stock shall be held sixty days for rein- 
spection. This provision was calculated to 
work a hardship on dealers, especially in the 
larger cities, where piling room is at a pre- 
mium, and by unanimous vote this provision 
was changed to read: “The complainant buyer 
shall hold disputed material intact, properly 
protected, for not exceeding thirty days after 
date of the request for official inspection or 
reinspection, and shall file complaint with 
seller within five days from receipt of ship- 
ment.” 

Another important action was the unanimous 
vote to insert under.the section covering lum- 
ber inspection provisions, this paragraph: “In 
case of complaint involving tally, the entire 
shipment shall be held intact for recount.” 


To Survey Non-Members’ Output 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 19.—A survey to 
determine the annual production of mills man- 
ufacturing southern pine that are not members 
of the Southern Pine Association is being 
initiated by that organization, according to 
announcement. Data covering the three years 
ending Dec. 31, 1928, will be obtained. The 
survey is being made as a result of a resolution 
adopted in the last annual meeting and will 
be used as a basis of action in determining 
what may be done in further stabilizing pro- 
duction. 


Pine Carrier Lost at Sea 


BattimorE, Mp., Nov. 17.—The 4-masted 
schooner Jacob W. Hook, which has been run- 
ning in the pine trade between Georgetown, 
S. C., and Baltimore for the better part of 
two years under charter by Thomas A. Myers 
& Co., Baltimore wholesalers, on Nov. 13 was 
caught in the storm which sent the Vestris 
to the bottom. She sustained such heavy dam- 
age that she had to be abandoned, 150 miles 
southeast of Cape Hatteras, about 100 miles 
out of her course. The captain and three men 
are missing. She had on board a full cargo 
of upward of 400,000 feet of lumber, mostly 
shortleaf pine, loaded at Georgetown by Ran- 
kin & Tyson. 
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Retailers and Ag College Instructors Confer} on 


Lumber Admittedly Best Material for Farm Structures — Econom} of G 


CorvALLis, Ore., Nov. 17.—The first retail 
lumber dealers’ conference for the develop- 
ment of better homes and farm buildings held 
under the joint auspices of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association and the Oregon 
State Agricultural College, concluded its two- 
day session yesterday. It was held in beauti- 
ful Memorial Hall, on the campus here. The 
two days were spent studying the various 
types of buildings projected by the college 
staff better, and more scientifically, to meet the 
needs of the rural] and urban population. 

Delegates representing nearly 200 retail 
yards, and from nearly every section of the 
territory served by the Western association 
were present. 

More than one hard-boiled lumberman 
found he could learn something to his advan- 
tage from the college professors who, by ex- 
perimentation, have produced types of build- 
ings which better serve the dealers’ customers. 

Besides the banquet and dance and other 
entertainment provided for the ladies of the 
visitors, the annual struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the football squads of Oregon State 
Agricultural College and the University of 
Oregon, added to the program which claimed 
the interested attention of the visiting lumber 
dealers. Music was furnished at the opening 
of each session by members of the depart- 
ment of music at the college. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


President Frank C. Kendall, in opening the 
meeting, laid stress on the fact that the agri- 
cultural college teaches practical subjects, that 
the business world is beginning to accept the 
findings of its staffs of practical educators, 
and said he was pleased the Western associa- 
tion had taken steps to avail itself of the op- 
portunity to learn from the college staff the 
better building methods which would enable 
the dealers to sell more homes, or farm build- 
ings. 

President W. J. Kerr, who has spent twenty 
years in charge of the college, and to whom 
much credit is due for the rapid and con- 
tinuous growth of the institution, was intro- 
duced, and in his brief speech of welcome 
made the following pithy remarks: 

We are interested in the sciences, but we 
are interested far more in their application. 
We must be practical—we are practical, for 
we are vitally interested in improvement of 
crop yields, betterment of livestock, or the 
increased profit to industry, for unless our 
State thrives we can not prosper. Our ex- 
periments are made to learn how to reduce 
waste to a minimum, and to increase produc- 
tion per man to a maximum. 


Favors Lumber for Farm Structures 


E. L. Potter, professor of animal husbandry, 
in his discussion of the best buildings for 
horses, beef cattle, sheep and hogs, said they 
had found lumber best for most all purposes 
but in some instances he thought concrete 
superior. These uses he confined to hog 
barn floors, and alley ways in barns and sheds. 
He also prefers metal feed troughs. Wood 
shingles, in his opinion, are the best roof for 
all types of farm buildings. He stressed the 
need of having tight sheathing if prepared 
roofing of any type is used because of wind 
pressure coming from beneath the roofing 
from the interior of the building at times that 
few prepared roofings are able to withstand. 
Wood shingles, he said, were preferable in 
all instances because of their strength, dur- 
ability and economy. In single horse stalls he 
recommends the use of a lumber floof over a 


concrete floor, while in box stalls he prefers 
to lay stringers on the dirt and lay the floor- 
ing on the stringers. “Unless you get suffi- 
cient ventilation under wood floors to keep 
them dry it is better to put them down’ on the 
dirt so you will keep them wet,” said the 
speaker. Sheep barns and cattle sheds should 
not have floors in his opinion. 

In building stalls, partitions or walls, Prof. 
Potter urges the use of 2-inch lumber. This 
gives needed strength, and is lower in cost 
than any other type of construction which pro- 
vides sufficient strength. In hog barns he 
said it was necessary to use 2-inch lumber and 
that the walls should be solid type—not slatted. 
He urges that corrals be built of 2x10 or 2x12 
lumber placed horizontally, but says a tight 
fence built of inch material with the boards 
placed vertically, and high enough that the 
stock can not see over the fence serves very 
well. Barn doors should be made of 2-inch 
lumber, and strap hinges bolted through the 
doors. Doors should be given plenty of clear- 
ance in the frame, and windows should be 
adequate and placed well out of reach of the 
stock. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, in cover- 
ing the subject of “Protecting Farm Equip- 
ment,” cited the enormous wastes caused by 
failure of the farmers to provide housing for 
their field tools. “More machines rust out 
than wear out,” he said, and proposed that, 
along with our other nationally-observed weeks, 
we have a “Farm Implement Housing Week.” 

A. G. Lunn, professor of poultry husbandry, 
drew attention to a model 400-hen laying 
house, 70x20 feet in size, which has well met 
the needs for this climate. He recommends 
that size to anyone who takes up egg produc- 
tion as a business, as a unit of this size is most 
efficient. Any farmer who does not need a 
laying house of this size had better keep only 
hens enough to provide eggs for his table 
supply. 


Discusses Farm Construction 


W. J. Gilmore, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, who was the moving spirit in bring- 
ing about this conference between the lumber- 
men and the college staff, covered his subject 
of “Construction” in the following able man- 
ner: 


The modern farmer is a good business man. 
In most cases his business represents a good 
sized investment in land, buildings, equipment 
and live stock. More than eleven billions of 
dollars are invested in buildings in the United 
States according to the agricultural census of 
1920. During the period from 1910 to 1920 
the value of the farmers’ buildings almost 
doubled. ‘Twenty-three percent of the value 
of farm lands and improvements is in farm 
buildings, according to the 1925 U. S. Census. 
Last year more farm implements and equip- 
ment was sold to American farmers than ever 
before in one year. Many predict that the 
next few years will be big years for farm 
building materials and equipment. 

Modern up-to-date farm buildings play a 
large part in farm productiveness. A good 
arrangement of farm buildings aids materially 
in doing the chores quickly and with the least 
possible work. The idea that any kind of 
shelter, no matter how inadequate, dark, damp 
or badly ventilated is sufficient for live stock 
is rapidly being outgrown. A carefully 
planned, properly constructed building main- 
tains the health and activity of farm live- 
stock by providing warm, dry, well lighted 
and ventilated quarters. Diseases which cost 
farmers unbelievable lOsses annually are di- 
rectly traceable to unsanitary quarters. 

It is a well established fact that stock which 
are fed, managed and housed in modern, well 
arranged buildings will respond by yielding 


their owner greater profits. More feed is re. 
quired by animals housed in poor buildings, 
because a large portion of the feed goes to 
maintain good physical condition of the 
animal. From a business standpoint, the 
farmer will safeguard the health and com- 
fort of his live stock, so that the utmost in 
productivity is received in return from the 
stock. From a business standpoint we can 
always solicit the farmer in the interest of 
better farm live stock buildings. 

It is possible to combine beauty and utility 
in farm buildings. Our farm folks can be 
awakened to the call for more attractive farm 
buildings. 

The most attractive and economically 
planned farm buildings are the products of 
many factors. There must be sufficient inter- 
est on the part of the farm owner so that he 
will want and will attempt to secure the best, 
He must then have the fullest co-operation of 
all interested in State development. 

A detailed study of all the elements involved 
in the cost of market milk and butter produc- 
tion, available through survey reports from 
various parts of the country and covering a 
wide range of conditions, discloses that the 
overhead for building costs equals 25 percent 
of the total cost in cases of cows producing 
below 4000 pounds of milk annually. In the 
case of high producing cows the building item 
is from 10 to 15 percent of the total. It is 
obvious that we should encourage the weeding 
out of low producers and keep the building 
costs low for good cows. 


Advice to the Retail Lumber Dealer 


I am not a retail lumber dealer in a rural 
section of our State. If I were I would give 
careful consideration to the following in the 
interest of the farmer, the State and my 
business: 


(1) I would become familiar with the build- 
ings suited to the community I served. In 
this I would expect service from the county 
agricultural agent, the college, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and other indi- 
viduals or organizations vitally interested in 
Oregon’s agriculture. 


(2) I would survey my territory to learn 
the needs and the interests of the farmers. 
I would make a record of the location and 
size of the farms, the number and kind of 
live stock, the type and condition of each im- 
portant building. I would explain the purpose 
of the call. Perhaps it is to learn the kind 
of literature the farmer would be interested 
in so that he would not be wasting his time 
nor my money on literature of no value to 
him. ' 

I would in this way become acquainted with 
a new customer or know more about my client. 
I would impress him favorably. I would file 
the information for future reference 


(3) I would collect for my office files suit- 
able booklets, bulletins, blue prints and other 
helpful material. I would demand assistance 
in this from the county agricultural agent. 
His business and desire are to help the farmer 
directly or indirectly. Rendering service on 
farm buildings is a real service to our agri- 
cultural people and the county agricultural 
agent recognizes it. If he can not render 
the service he can call on us or you may call 
on us direct if you choose. 


(4) Convinced in my own mind that I had 
the information and subject matter literature 
available for the kind of buildings needed by 
Mr. Farmer, I would proceed to close some 
deals, feeling beyond a doubt that the building 
which I have in mind for the farmer would 
pay him big returns. This I am convinced 
of because the county agricultural agent, the 
college professors, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, live stock authorities, 
successful farmers and bankers have already 
convinced me of the soundness of the invest- 
ment. 


(5) Newspaper advertisements and circular 


letters advising the farmers to look over plans 
available in my office would bring in a few 
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farmers. Others will call for a few boards. 
A glance at the records taken on farms pre- 
viously will reveal that the purchaser of the 
few boards has many brood sows and a very 
poor hog house. He will be interested in 
knowing that recent reports from- Nebraska 
show that recent records on 800,000 breeding 
sows bring forth the fact that under present 
conditions with unsanitary hog lots and 
houses, the average number of pigs per litter 
is 4% while under sanitary conditions, as 
clean ground and portable houses, the figure 
may be raised to 6 pigs per sow. 

Incidentally, I have sold this farmer new 
material for portable hog houses or else a 
few houses which my yard man has built 
during idle time, using up much short length 
lumber. It is quite certain that Mr. Farmer 
will not build a community house after I 
have shown him the United States Department 
of Agriculture reports, which indicate that 
individual houses will increase the pork pro- 
duced per sow from 770 pounds to 1,150 
pounds at the age of six months. Raising the 
litters of pigs from 4% to 6 per sow will cut 
the number of breeding sows by one-fourth. 
The value of these sows plus their feed bill 
for a year will buy much low grade and short 
length lumber. Again, when a farmer is sold 
on the portable house he no longer has in 
mind the more expensive wood substitutes, 
for wood only is suitable for portable houses. 

The casual farmer coming into my office 
may be interested in my display of literature 
on farm buildings. If he fingers or glances 
at a silo booklet he has informed me of his 
intention to purchase a silo. References to 
the recent bulletin by the county agent in 
western Washington will interest him. In 
this he will learn that the cheapest silo and 
the best from a business standpoint is the 
silo of flooring placed upright and held by 
hoops made of battens, the very material I 
regularly stock. 


Recommends Outdoor Displays 


(6) Whenever possible I would display in 
front of my yard the smaller buildings or 
equipment recommended by authorities. Many 
of these would be sold at a profit, consider- 
ing that my yard assistant has some idle time 
and much in the way of short lengths. This 
is being done quite extensively in the central 
West yards. In five months last year re- 
tailers in Nebraska used 3,375,000 board feet 
of short length lumber in the construction of 
portable hog houses which sold at a profit 
to the yards at from $12 to $16 each. 


(7) I would endeavor to co-operate with the 
county agricultural agent, the vocational 
teacher of agriculture in the public schools, 
the service clubs or Chambers of Commerce 
in making the farms along the highways more 
attractive to the tourists. I would encourage 
the school boys in the construction of farm 
gates and entrances. This will encourage the 
young farmers in using lumber and be a step 
toward farm beautification. Next the father 
of the boy may give thought to remodeling 
or rebuilding to keep pace with the entrance. 
It may start the 4-foot manure pile to the 
fields, which in turn may make a more profit- 
able agriculture in the State. 


(8) Result demonstrations of the proper 
type of buildings on a few farms in each 
community will direct attention to farm build- 
ing construction. We should encourage model 
buildings as an example for those who are 
interested in the better things. The retail 
lumber dealer, the agricultural agent and 
college should co-operate in such work so suc- 
cessfully conducted in other States. Much 
free service will be rendered by the college 
when requests are made by the county agri- 
cultural agent and the retailer or retailers. 
Following a few demonstrations of this kind, 
tours of interested people might be taken, in 
the interest of better buildings which will 
mean much for the State and can only be 
Started and carried on through the co-opera- 
tion with retail lumber dealers. 

During actual construction we can be of 


much assistance. Concrete will be required 
for foundations and floors, and the builder 
will be interested in the many valuable book- 
lets distributed by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. Copies of these should be available 
for distribution. From these will be learned 
how to secure water tight walls of the proper 
size and strength as well as much general 
information on estimating, proportioning and 
mixing the materials. 


Details of Construction Offered 


Details of construction of the principal 
buildings are covered well in “Dairy Farm 
Buildings,” “Poultry Houses and Equipment” 
and “Profitable Hog Raising,” aS prepared by 
staff members of Washington State College 
and the Oregon State Agricultural Collége and 
published by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle. In these booklets are 
discussions of types of buildings, and their 
construction, in which the proper grades and 
lengths of materials are specified. All re- 
tailers should have copies of these booklets 








When a “lumberjack” is spoken of, the mind's 
eye mmediately visions a strong burly man; 
and then to find a woman lumberjack ts in- 
deed surprising. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Mrs. Alberta Beaulieu, of San 
Francisco, Calif., who is foreman of a log 
boom at Hunters Point. Daily. she handles 
hundreds of logs and she says, “There's 
nothing to it. It’s a nice job” 





for use of farmers. If your survey shows a 
need for copies for distribution, you would 
probably profit by calling on the farmer and 
leaving with him a copy. A special price can 
be secured on these booklets from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. It also has 
available complete sets of blue prints for the 
erection of the buildings shown. 

Perhaps you will be interested in the pro- 
grams of some central western States. The 
University of Illinois is encouraging the 
farmers to use well designed plans, good 
materials and workmanship, whether remodel- 
ing or rebuilding. Meetings, demonstrations, 
and tours are held in each community. They 
are displaying model structures in each of 
the 102 communities. Meetings in which retail 
lumber dealers and county agricultural agents 
were interested were attended by 1,000 farm- 


ers. Building plans in one year were requested 
by over 4,000 farmers. 

In Kansas more efficient and attractive 
farmsteads are encouraged. The college is in- 
terested in getting a community house for 
each community. Two thousand farm build- 
ings were constructed in a year from college 
plans. One-day schools for farmers are held 
in co-operation with retail lumber dealers and 
carpenters. 

Kentucky is demonstrating the advantages 
of modern farm buildings. Michigan State 
College, in co-operation with various agencies, 
is trying to stimulate interest in better farm 
construction. The furnishing of plans, and 
the holding of demonstrations, picnics and 
tours are a part of their program. A truck 
fully equipped to give farm construction in- 
struction has a large following. 

Mississippi Agricultural College is attempt- 
ing to improve the type of rural buildings 
and to promote the use of home made equip- 
ment. New York State College is encouraging 
the construction of new and the remodeling 
of existing construction to obtain efficient and 
convenient buildings which meet the require- 
ment of the board of health. Ohio has a 
project to encourage more and better farm 
buildings. North Carolina is especially in- 
terested in a better system of feeding live 
stock through self-feeders and feeding floors, 
to save time, feed and reduce disease. South 
Dakota has her project to encourage better 
buildings to control disease and to secure 
stronger bracing of barns. Nebraska has 400 
of the 900 retail lumber dealers of the State 
pledged, as they know the retail lumber dealer 
is in contact with the farmer the last thing 
before he builds. They advise that the retail 
lumber dealer is the best source through 
which to work in the interest of better 
buildings. Requests for plans have tripled 
since their co-operation with retailers. They 
have now blue prints for some 130 build- 
ings which they sell to the retailers for $5 
a set. A monthly publication is issued by 
the college of agriculture in the interest of 
better farm buildings. At their schools for 
retail lumber dealers the “why” and “where- 
fore’ is told. It is of interest to note that 
the State organization of bankers has pledged 
its co-operation in furthering the work started 
by the college. 

Oregon with her wealth of lumber should 
not be looking to the prairie States for ways 
of bettering agriculture through the increased 
use of lumber, but rather should have a pro- 
gram to place before the world as a model. 

I understand that there are over 10,000 boys 
and girls enrolled in club work in the State. 
If three-fourths of these are boys and each 
would build a gate a year it would require 
5,000 board feet of lumber. These boys are 
the future farmers of Oregon; educate them 
in the use of lumber; teach them to remodel 
and rebuild in the interest of our State. 

There are many opportunities to co-operate. 
I hope that something of interest to every 
retailer has been touched upon. You may be 
sure that our department will assist in put- 
ting into practice any suggestion made this 
afternoon. 


Urged to Treat Farmers as Business Men 


O. M. Plummer, general manager of the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition, in 
a brief speech, urged the lumbermen to treat 
the farmer as a business man; that the farmer 
is indeed a business man, for he has on an 
average $20,000 invested in his business, which 
is several times the amount the average busi- 
ness man has invested in his business. He 
said the farmers are the best customers of 
the lumber industry, and that the association 
should have a man going among the farmers 
all the time telling them of the latest proved 
farm equipment in the way of barns, homes 
etc. for which the lumber dealer furnishes the 
materials. He thinks the farmers should be- 
long to the Chambers of Commerce, and should 
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otherwise be treated as are the other business 
men of the communities. He urged the lum- 
bermen, above all, to stress the beauty of 
wood in their selling talks, as well as the 
utility and economy of that material. 

“Dairy Farm Buildings” was the subject 
ably covered by P. M. Brandt, professor of 
dairy husbandry. Concrete floors and mangers, 
covered with wood buildings of saw-tooth con- 
struction, admitting plenty of light and air, 
were his recommendation. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


J. Leo Fairbanks, professor of art, presided 
over the morning session. 

D. B. Stuart, superintendent of light and 
power for the college, presented a very com- 
plete diagram for proper lighting of the home. 
He urged bringing in the wire from the 
power line via an underground pipe, to avoid 
unsightly hanging wires, and the use of metal 
pipe to cover wiring inside the structure. He 
told of experiments conducted which proved 
that students did their best work when pro- 
vided with indirect lighting, and offered his 
co-operation to the lumbermen in working out 
any lighting problems which might be pre- 
sented to them. 


Urges Commodious Living Quarters 


A. Grace Johnson, of the school of home 
economics, in her discourse on “The Well 
Planned House and Its Influence on Family 
Life” urged commodious living quarters, a 
room for each individual to insure privacy, 
ample working spaces and conveniences in the 
kitchen, adequate and proper lighting, a place 
for everything, and teaching every member of 
the family to take his share of responsibility 
for keeping the home in proper order. The 
social aspect should not be overlooked, she 
said, and the children should be glad to bring 
their friends there. In speaking of the need 
for privacy she said the present day habit of 
building too compact houses with the result- 
ing lack of privacy is often a cause of divorce. 
In her ideal kitchen she would have working 
surfaces at the height which best suited the 
woman of the household. She would have the 
laundry on the same floor as the kitchen. She 
condemned the present day practice of eating 
all the meals in the breakfast nook, and said 
that three formal meals a day in the dining 
room with all members of the family present 
would do much toward holding the family to- 
gether. 

A. L. Peck, professor of landscape architec- 
ture and floriculture, urged better designed 
homes, because the home is the central figure 
of his landscape and if the home is inartistic 
it makes his work extremely difficult of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

G. V. Copson, professor of bacteriology, in 
talking on “Sanitation,” said the cheap and 
easy installation of septic tanks, water systems 
and electricity, made possible in the country as 
convenient homes as in the city. He said 
these conveniences would greatly aid in the 
problem of keeping young people on the 
farms. He also submitted a plan, worked out 
at the college, for making and installing septic 
tanks that are easy for the farmer to under- 
stand and install. 


Speaks of Building Codes 


S. V. Fullaway, jr., of the Portland office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke of the scope of the trade extension 
work done by various agencies and particularly 
by his own organization, and impressed on 
the retailers the part they should actively take, 
for, he said “the retailer gets a benefit in a 
financial way, besides aiding in the develop- 
ment of the community in which he resides.” 
In discussing the uniform building code of the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference, he 
said, in part: 

The ideal building code is one in which life 
and property are adequately protected at the 
least cost of construction. This, of course, 
calls for judgment as to what constitutes 


adequate protection and in the past, due to 
lack of information and wrong reasoning, 
many very rigid codes have been drawn up 
which place undue emphasis on certain fea- 
tures and unwarranted financial burdens on 
construction, 

A review of the progress of fire-resistive 
regulations shows this quite clearly. In the 
old days of open interior courts, stairs and 
elevator shafts, a fire would sweep through 
a building in a short time, destroying life and 
property. Most of these buildings were of 
wood interior framing and the fire risk was 
of course laid to this feature. The first step 
in correcting this situation was the develop- 
ment of so-called “fireproof” buildings in 
which the use of wood in any form was prac- 
tically eliminated. This was a step forward, 
but these “fireproof” buildings continued to 
experience severe fires which, if not confined, 
caused nearly as much damage as in a non- 
fireproof building. Plainly then the advent 
of the “fireproof” building did not accomplish 
the desired end. Investigation showed that 96 
percent of fires start in the contents of the 
buildings and not in the frame itself, so that 
merely constructing the building of incom- 
bustible materials only eliminated 4 percent 
of the fires and did not render a _ building 
“fireproof.” The problem then resolved itself 
into building so that a fire once started would 
be confined to a small space until either ex- 
tinguished or burned out and life and property 
in the same building would not be unduly 
endangered, 

Series of fire tests were made to determine 
the relative fire risks of different occupancies 
and fire-resistive properties of various mate- 
rials until now we have a basis for determin- 
ing the construction of a building to provide 
reasonable safety at reasonable cost for any 
class of occupancy. Much work still remains 
along these lines, but fire-resistive features 
are on a much more scientific basis than ever 
before. 

With regard to strength of structures, thése 
features are much more easily determined 
than the fire risk features and have therefore 
been established longer. Very recently some 
changes have been made reducing floor loads 
and increasing fiber stresses, which materially 
reduce building costs. They are justified by 
improved quality of structural materials and 
a more accurate determination of probable 
floor loads. 

In the adoption of so-called “fireproof” 
buildings on the supposition that incombusti- 
ble building materials produced a “fireproof” 
building, some excellent types of cheaper con- 
struction were discriminated against. With 
the advent of the idea of confining contents 
fires and the knowledge that materials of con- 
struction formed such a small proportion of 
fire risk in a building, these types with ade- 
quate fire-resistive regulations are gradually 
coming back in favor, and for many types of 
occupancy are proving to be the best suited. 

Any code which does not take into account 
these late developments in fire-resistive and 
structural features is placing a financial bur- 
den on building construction out of proportion 
to the actual benefits derived by the public 
from the more expensive construction. 


A. A. Kayser and W. E. Hankin, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, gave 
informative talks on West Coast grades of 
lumber. 

L. Van Snyders, of the millwork division, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, told of 
the proposed new grading rules, new designs 
and uses in millwork. 

W. I. Jones, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, gave an illustrated talk on 
the structural grades of lumber, and outlined 
the manner of placing timbers so as to ob- 
tain the maximum of strength from those of 
given sizes. 


How to Paint Cedar Siding 


“Painting Western Red Cedar House Sid- 
ing” was the subject covered by J. R. Blunt, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. He 
said, in part: 

America has millions of beautiful homes 
and most of them are sided with wood. 
Whether for the several colonial types, the 
interesting bungalow, or the modern English 
cottage, no exterior material is of greater 
value as a beautifier or as a_ protection 
against the weather than good wood siding. 

I can safely say that western red cedar is 





one of the easiest woods grown on which to 
obtain beautiful and lasting paint results 
Such statements are made in print by Henry 
A. Gardner, chemist for the Paint Manufac. 
turers’ Association of the United States, ang 
Dr. F. L. Browne, chemist of the Forest Prog. 
ucts Laboratory, both of whom have devoteg 
many years to the study of painting char. 
acteristics of wood and are _ considered 
authorities on this subject. Good paint re. 
sults can be obtained with any good paint 
mixture, properly applied. 

Paint intended for western red cedar should 
be thinned down only with pure raw linseed 
oil. The wood is light weight, porous, and 
free from resin and will readily absorb it. 
Priming mixtures for new wood should con- 
tain at least once again as much oil as jg 
required by either the second or final costs, 
The finishing coats, of course, should contain 
a relatively higher percentage of pigment 
than for the priming coat. 

The elastic qualities of a paint film of q 
high raw linseed oil content also prevent the 
early “chalking” of the film which takes place 
when more volatile oils or materials are used 
which evaporate, leaving the paint pigment 
adhering loosely to the wood in a dry powder- 
like state. ‘“Chalking” is the term used to 
describe the condition of a paint film when 
it will readily come off on your hand or cloth- 
ing by brushing against it. 

If ready mixed paints are used, turpentine 
and dryers should not be added for use on 
cedar nor should they be added by painters 
who prefer to mix their own paints. The 
paint should be thinned to working consistency 
with raw linseed oil—avoiding the use of 
boiled oils. If possible, paints to be used for 
exterior purposes shotld be mixed thirty to 
sixty days before being used and left stand- 
ing in open vessels exposed to air and sun, 
They should be stirred from time to time and 
strained before being used. This process will 
serve to make the paint “fatty,” causing it 
to dry somewhat more slowly, but will add 
greatly to the life and wearing qualities of 
any wood. One coat should always be per- 
mitted to dry thoroughly before adding the 
next one. It is probably unnecessary to say 
that no paint should be applied to a wet sur- 
face, no matter if it is the first or last coat, 
if satisfaction is expected, yet in spite of 
this fundamental fact being generally well 
known, it has been done, or perhaps I should 
say, at least, tried. 

From time to time we have had paint fail- 
ures on various woods, including western red 
cedar, called to our attention. These have 
been investigated and the difficulty traced 
definitely to excessive moisture which entered 
the wood after it had been installed in the 
building. Such failures have not been gen- 
eral, however, and have been confined to cer- 
tain districts. Investigations conducted by 
paint authorities and others interested in seek- 
ing out the exact cause of the trouble have 
revealed in all cases unsuitable and improper 
construction practices which had resulted in 
the siding becoming saturated with moisture 
after it had been put in place and painted. 

While investigators of paint difficulties on 
wood have not as yet been able to fix a pre- 
cise limit of moisture content above which 
paint failure will occur, they are of the opinion 
that the wood must contain free water. That 
is, its moisture content must be above the 
fiber saturation point which, for the com- 
monly used woods, is in the neighborhood of 
25 percent of the oven dry weight. 


A special program of entertainment was 
provided the women delegates. 

Prof. Gilmore, with the aid of others, got 
up a list of questions relating to the use of 
lumber in farm buildings; the amount of 
space needed to house each animal properly 
etc., which was given each lumberman to 
answer. The prize for having the highest per- 
centage of correct replies was won by Harold 
Crawford, of Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., who 
correctly answered upward of 90 percent of 
the questions, and was awarded a well bred 
pig for his ability. 

The resolutions committee extended _ its 
thanks to “Prof. W. J. Gilmore for his initia- 
tive in inaugurating this most successful and 
enlightening conference”; to the speakers for 
their efforts; to President W. J. Kerr, of the 
college, for extending the facilities of the in- 
stitution to the conference; to the Lane 
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County Hoo-Hoo Club, the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, Roy Bushong, 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Harry M. Rowell 
and “all others who contributed to the success 
of the banquet,” and urged that similar con- 
ferences be held at all the agricultural col- 
leges within the territory embraced in the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
The resolutions also thanked the “ladies of 
Corvallis, the women’s staff of the college, and 
the department of music which contributed 
much to the happiness of our lady delegates.” 


THE BANQUET 


Place cards were provided by the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., and to each was attached, 
by a silken ribbon, a sample of molding made 
in that modern mill. 

Harry M. Rowell, president of Oregon 
State Lumbermen’s Association, presided as 
toastmaster, and in a brief speech said: “It 
is a sign of progress to thus call together 
these retail lumbermen to learn from these 
college authorities the methods of better build- 
ing for the farmers and home owners of this 
State. This movement holds much promise, 
and I trust it will be extended.” 

He called on President Kerr who said his 
college was glad to be of use to such a promi- 
nent industry, and pledged continued co-opera- 
tion. 

I. G. Kjosness, president of Madison Lum- 





ber & Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho, who next 
spoke, said, in part: “I came here a skeptic, 
but I go away a convert, for from these col- 
lege folk I have gained many ideas. I will 
take them to heart, and make use of them.” 


Harold Crawford, of Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
Co.’s chain of yards, added to his reputation 
as a recounter of first rate stories, besides ex- 
pressing his gain through attending the con- 
ference. 


A. C. Dixon, manager Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., said: “A few years 
ago it would have been: impossible to get to- 
gether men from all branches of the industry 
such as are here tonight,” and that such a 
spirit was indicative of the growing solidarity 
of the lumbermen. He spoke of the work of 
the various regional and national associations 
which are fostering this spirit and said that 
“in such a way we can get our industry in 
the front rank where it belongs.” He quoted 
President-elect Hoover as saying that “None 
are better prepared to serve the public than 
the lumbermen,” but added-that to do so “we 
must educate ourselves, the public, and our 
customers through advertising and trade pro- 
motion.” He said “we must educate, first, to 
the importance of forestry to provide a con- 
tinuous supply of timber; second, to proper 
conservation of timber through closer utiliza- 
tion; and, third, to the possibilities for the 


increased use of lumber,” and asked all to 
help carry out this program of education. 

George Cornwall entertained with Scotch 
dialect stories. 

Frank C. Kendall, who, besides being presi- 
dent of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation is general manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co.’s chain of yards, expressed his 
pleasure at being in attendance at the banquet 
and sessions of the conference, and said “No 
dealer can come here without being benefited, 
and we hope no dealer will stay from the 
next conference of this kind.” 

President Kendall urged all lumbermen pres- 
ent to attend the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation which is scheduled for Feb. 21, 22 
and 23, 1929, at Butte, Mont. 


Have Wild Duck Dinner 


Bayport, Minn., Nov. 19.—A bowling match 
and a special duck dinner at the White Pine 
Inn featured the November meeting of the St. 
Croix Valley Hoo-Hoo Club, at which there 
was a good attendance, including members 
from St. Paul, Forest Lake, Stillwater and 
Bayport, Minn., and Cumberland and Hudson, 
Wis. The wild ducks served at the dinner were 
supplied by William Miller, of the Miller-Ol- 
cott Lumber Co., Cumberland, Wis., who 
claims credit for having personally shot all of 
the ducks but one. 


Roofer Manufacturers Favor Curtailment 


Macon, Ga., Nov. 20.—After various mem- 
bers of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club had 
declared that they considered it unprofitable to 
produce roofers at less than $21 and $22 a 
thousand feet, that organization went on rec- 
ord at its meeting here today as being in favor 
of drastic curtailment of production. 


It was voted to close all mills of the mem- 
bers on Saturday afternoons of each week 
and to prepare for a ten days shutdown dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. All members 
present were in favor of the curtailment of 
production and also indicated that they were 
in favor of shutting down for the period from 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 2. There is nothing compul- 
sory about the action of the club, but an ex- 
pression that it would be for the best interests 
of the manufacturers. It is in line with the 
curtailment that began on the Pacific coast, ex- 
tended to the hardwood industry and more re- 
cently has been given favorable consideration 
by most of the manufacturers of southern 
pine, it has been ascertained. 

Members of the club reported that whole- 
salers had made several efforts during the 
week to purchase stock at less than $21 and 
$22. One manufacturer declared that he would 
close his mill before he would sell his stock 
at a loss, stating that there would be no profit 
at the price offered. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting in 
Columbus, Ga., on Tuesday, Dec. 11. 

That there is a shortage of timber and that 
manufacturers should operate with caution, 
was a message delivered to the members in an 
informal talk by R. N. Jeffreys, of the Jeff- 
reys-McElrath Manufacturing Co. of Macon 
and Milledgeville, Ga. He predicted an im- 
provement in the demand after the first of 
the year, but showed the necessity of curtail- 
ment to prevent an over-abundance of stocks. 
“Personally, I am going to close down my 
mill,” he said, “before I shall sell below prices 
that I have been obtaining. I won’t sell at a 
loss and don’t think that any other man should 
be asked to sell at a loss.” 

At an executive session following the open 
meeting plans were made for the annual to 
be held in January, and the chairman, H. K. 
Thurston, of Thomaston, was empowered to 
appoint a nominating committee. 

Secretary Leon Clancy, of the Clancy Lum- 
ber Co., was unable to be present, his place 


being filled by W.R. Melton, of the King Lum- 
ber Co., of Cuthbert, Ga. 

Hugh K. Thurston, who presided, said that 
the lumber interests of Georgia were in better 
shape than the peach growers. He said that he 
was in both industries. 

The lumber industry is in good shape com- 
pared with the other businesses of Georgia, 
Mr. Thurston stated. The farmers are broke. 
The banks have shut down their credit, and 
with the peach growers not only has the 
credit been cut off, but the crop insurance has 
been eliminated. The insurance companies re- 
fuse to take any more risks on peach crops. 
But with the lumber industry credits are easy, 
money is cheap, and every man here knows 
that the roofer manufacturers of Georgia are 
enjoying a good reputation and have credit. If 
you haven’t got credit in your home town, 
go to some other city and get it. 

Mr. Thurston called attention to the fact 
that Harden & Son had purchased the Morris 
Lumber Co. at Morris Station. 

In the minutes of the previous meeting 
which were read and approved, reference was 
made to the fact that the advertising matter 
for the coming year had been left in the hands 
of the committee, headed by H. Dixon Smith. 
At his suggestion the advertising contracts 
that are to be entered into with trade journals 
will be taken up at the January meeting. 

Mr. Thurston mentioned the fact that no 
headway ‘had been made in an effort to break 
down the 98 percent agreements between 
wholesalers and manufacturers. “It is grati- 
fying to know that business relations between 
the wholesalers and the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club have been satisfactory, and will continue 
so as long as the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club 
lives up to its arbitration agreement,” said Mr. 
Thurston. 

The Lee County Lumber Co., owned by the 
King Lumber Co., and located at Smithville, 
Ga., was admitted to membership, as were 
also the J. H. Steadman Lumber Co. of Clay- 
ton, Ala., and the Moore Lumber Co. of De- 
Soto, Ga. 

A number of the visiting wholesalers spoke 
briefly of trade conditions and of the outlook. 

C. J. Sykes, southern manager of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, called attention to 
the fact that there had been a second curtail- 
ment of production on the Pacific coast of 20 
percent, a total cut of 40 percent. He said 
that from information obtained from his Nor- 


folk office the outlook for the roofer manufac- 
turers is better than in two or three years. 

The balance of the session was taken up 
with a discussion of problems of manufac- 
turers, including the curtailment of produc- 
tion. 

Following the executive session a dinner was 
served at the Hotel Dempsey, to which the 
wholesalers and others identified with the trade 
were invited. 


Named on Wood Utilization Body 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 21.—Grant B. 
Shipley, president of the Century Wood Pre- 
serving Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and of four 
other wood preservation plants in New Eng- 
land, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 

In announcing the appointment, Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the committee, indicated that 
the acquisition of Mr. Shipley as a member 
was highly encouraging to all who are actively 
interested in its work. 

For many years Mr. Shipley has been promi- 
nent in the wood preservation industry. In 
fact, for a quarter of a century he has de- 
signed and operated wood preserving plants 
and has been retained as a consultant in con- 
nection with almost one-half of the wood pre- 
serving plants in the United States. 

The committee has taken up the question of 
wood preservation from a realization that by 
chemical treatment most species of wood can 
be protected against decay and insect attack, 
two of wood’s most deadly enemies. 

For some time the committee has conducted 
experiments as to the placing of treated lum- 
ber in retail yards for sale to small consum- 
ers. In the past the benefits accruing from the 
use of such lumber have been confined mostly 
to wholesale purchasers of large quantities, 
such as railroads and large industrial consum- 
ers. 

In view of the favorable results of these 
experiments the committee will now extend 
this work so as to make it possible for small 
consumers to purchase treated wood from lo- 
cal yards. 

It is through the voluntary efforts of such 
public-spirited men as comprise the member- 
ship of the committee that this work is being 
carried forward. 
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- California Retailers Favor Grade Segjreg 
Resolutions-Define Ethical and Unethical Practices—Transit Shipments C 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 17.—The ses- 
sions of the three-day annual convention of 
the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
which came to a close here today, were marked 
by the businesslike discussions of highly im- 
portant subjects and the careful attention with 
which the members listened to the speakers. 

The segregation of grades of common fir 
coming into the California market ranked first 
in point of interest displayed with “Methods 
of Local Co-operation” running it a close sec- 
ond. 

After thorough discussion both on the floor 
and in the committee the members unanimously 
placed themselves on record favoring the segre- 
gation of grades as in the standard West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association grading rules and 
the acceptance of American Lumber Standard 
sizes. 

This is one of the most important steps the 
lumbermen of California have taken in recent 
years. Many of them hope to see it soon fol- 
lowed by a demand for grade-marked lumber. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and L. A. 
Nelson, manager of the grading department, 
represented the manufacturers in the delibera- 
tions on grades. 

San Francisco and San Francisco lumbermen 
lived up to their nation-wide reputation for 
hospitality. Kenneth Smith, who had been 
dubbed “The Moses of the Wilderness,” gave 
San Francisco the name “The Host of the 
Coast.” 

Mrs. J. E. Fraser, the well known and highly 
efficient secretary of the association, was on 
hand at all times quietly and effectively direct- 
ing the details. 

All in all it was probably one of the most 
constructive conventions ever held by Cali- 
fornia lumber dealers. Throughout the entire 
session an atmosphere of friendly co-operation 
and recognition of the rights of others per- 
vaded the discussions. 

Among the entertainment features were: 
Bridge luncheon Thursday afternoon for la- 
dies at the Olympic Club; shopping tour for 
ladies Friday morning and Friday afternoon a 
theater party. Then Friday evening the crown- 
ing event was the annual banquet and dance 
in the Colonial ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel. 

Resolutions were passed defining ethical and 
unethical practices of manufacturers and 
wholesalers selling others than retail yards. 
Transit shipping both by rail and cargo was 
condemned and all branches of the trade were 
urged to take steps to stop it. 

Following the general meeting the directors 
chose H. A. Lake, Garden Grove, as their new 
president. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The first session opened at 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day with music by a boy chorus from Gal- 
lileo High School. 

The visitors were officially welcomed in the 
absence of Mayor Rolph by his secretary Ed 
Raney. His hearty expressions of welcome and 
appreciation of the lumbermen were fittingly 
responded to by F. Dean Prescott, Fresno. 

Parson P. A. Simpkin, of Hoo-Hoo fame, 
pronounced the invocation. 

President Paul Hallingby, of Los Angeles, 
launched the convention into the business at 
hand and introduced H. W. Snell, of the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association, Seattle, who 
talked on “How to Get Your Money’s Worth 
Out of a Trade Association.” 

Mr. Snell brought out the benefits of co- 
operative action. He said in part: 


Civilization began when men began to band 
themselves together for mutual protection. It 


seems to be so obvious that there is no need 
to mention the subject. Benjamin Franklin 
said “We must hang together or we will hang 
separately.” 

Our schools, churches, fire departments, irri- 
gation projects and paved roads are the result 
of associated effort. 

Perhaps no greater friend of trade associa- 
tions lives than President-Elect Herbert 
Hoover and it is a fitting thing that he will 
guide the destinies of this nation for the next 
eight years. (Notice the Eight). 


This remark brought forth a round of ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Snell quoted from some of Hoover’s 
speeches as secretary of commerce, extracts 
stressing the necessity for associational activ- 
ities in our present business. 

He listed as Hoover’s thirteen subdivisions 
of proper association activities the following: 


Statistics. 

Legislative activities. 
Simplification and standardization. 
Cost accounting. 

Credit and collection activities. 
Trade disputes and ethics. 
Employee relations. 

Insurance, 

Public relations and advertising. 
1 Traffic and transportation. 

11. Commercial research, 

12. Industrial research. 

13. Government relations. 


O-IAl ke woe 


Talks on Home Remodeling 
Under the title: “Remodeling of Old Houses 
Into New Homes” H. K. Nygard, of the Na- 
tional Home Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, 
made an interesting address. He pointed out 
a distinction between remodelling and mod- 
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ernizing. The former may mean simply add- 
ing to but the latter means making the house 
up-to-date both inside and out. 

Investigations by the bureau have demon- 
strated that the people of the United States 
are luxury conscious and there is abundant 
money with which to buy luxuries. 

The Home Modernizing Bureau was estab- 
lished in April, 1928, to promote increased uses 
for lumber and other building materials, the 
manufacturers working co-operatively. 

A home to be modern must compare fav- 
orably with the 1928 model. 

Continuing Mr. Nygard said: 

In order to sell the home modernization 
idea we must become specialty salesmen. We 
can learn from the automobile industry. We 
must first create interest in the modernizing 
of homes. We must advertise the modern 
home. 


The distinction between remodelling and 
modernizing is: Remodelling may be simply 
adding to a building but modernizing means 
making a plan for going entirely through the 
building bringing the interior as well as ex- 
terior entirely up to a modern basis. 

He told of the organization of local mod- 
ernizing associations and displayed the adver- 
tisements being used by such organizations, 
These advertisements include the plans of f- 
nancing that are available. 

He told particularly of the local bureay 
work in Topeka, Kan. and Kansas City, Mo., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 

An old Jewish philosopher once said, “Your 
neighbor’s eyes are the most expensive influ- 
ence you have.” Mr. Nygard closed with a 
word of warning. He advocated caution in 
starting on a modernization program, stating 
that it is necessary to co-operate with associ- 
ations representing other building materials. 

Reuben Smith, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, showed a moving 
picture entitled “The Transformation.” This 
was a very interesting sketch depicting what 
can be accomplished in transforming .an old 
run-down farm house into such an attractive 
modern home that the youngsters are content 
to remain on the farm. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The meeting convened again at 1:45 p. m. 
and R. F. Wells, vice president of the north- 
ern district, presided. 

Walter Putnam, chief of building inspection 
department, Pasadena, discussed the subject 
of termites. He described these insects and 
their various varieties. These insects are, gen- 
erally speaking, tropical pests. An organiza- 
tion has been formed to make a study of 
termites and a three-year program has been 
outlined. At the swarming time in the fall an 
entomologist found signs of termites the length 
and breadth of San Francisco. 

Mr. Putnam told of alarming conditions 
found in Pasadena buildings. They have been 
working on the problem in Pasadena for three 
years. Termites attack any kind of wood 
where it comes in contact with the ground’ 
Termites require considerable moisture and 
carry it up to the wood from the ground. Dry 
rot almost invariably follows attacks of ter- 
mites so it is concluded the termites probably 
carry the spores of dry rot. Termites will 
travel through lime mortar... 

For protection the first thing is to keep all 
wood away from contact with the ground. 

Studies made have led the investigators to 
conclude that no surface treatment will pro- 
tect wood against termites. 

To defeat the termite it must be met in the 
ground before it gets to the wood. Sodium 
arsenite is being used to saturate the ground 
under buildings. The termite discussed above 
is the subterranean termite which does over 
90 percent of the damage here. Pressure 
treatment of wood with cresote, zinc chloride 
and other materials will keep out termites. 

Mr. Putnam says every building should be 
inspected at least once a year and if any ter- 
mites are found the ground should be treated. 
Termites are found in the ground south of the 
Bay district almost universally and are found 
to some extent all over the United States. 


Talks on Douglas Fir Grades 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, took the floor 
to open the discussion on grades of Douglas 
fir. He said that fir manufacturers recognize 
California as one of the nfost important mar- 
kets they have. Therefore they want to co- 
operate with California retailers to find the 
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proper answer to such questions as are on 
this program. He announced that the West 
Coast association intended to make an inten- 
sive study of the trends of the California mar- 
kets and the needs of the distributers. The 
merchandising problems of lumber today, he 
said, are full of complexities as indicated by 
the questions propounded on the program. 

As to the proposal to ship mixed grades of 
Nos, 1 and 2 common lumber: About 80 per- 
cent of the common lumber shipped to Cali- 
fornia is in mixed grades and this practically 
is 100 percent of the cargo shipments. The 
20 percent where grades are segregated comes 
largely from the rail shipping mills. 

The selling of mixed grades to the con- 
sumer, as I look forward, is probably not good 
merchandising. I believe we must admit that 
the segregation of grades is ahead of us. You 
have put that problem up to us and there are 
other problems we believe should be con- 
sidered along with this. Our industry pro- 
duces different standards of size and dressing 
for the California trade from those for the 
Atlantic coast and for the eastern rail trade. 
If grades for California are segregated and 
the California trade should develop a prefer- 
ence for any one grade, the surplus of the 
other accumulations would be the wrong 
standard to sell in the other markets. There- 
fore, these questions are interrelated. 

The lumber manufacturer will supply what- 
ever sizes the California trade demands and 
is willing to pay for. 

Mr. Greeley expressed the hope that Cali- 
fornia lumbermen would support Secretary 
Hoover’s American Lumber Standards with the 
same enthusiasm that they supported him for 
President at the recent election. 

A considerable proportion of fir manufac- 
turers, he said, have indicated that they would 
be much more favorably inclined toward seg- 
regated grades in American Lumber Standard 
sizes thereby not entailing the accumulation of 
a multiplicity of sizes and grades. 

He reported that a canvass of the mills ship- 
ping into California indicated that more than 
half of them were opposed to segregating 
grades unless it could be shown that it would 
be to their advantage. There would be con- 
siderable expense to manufacturers entailed by 
the necessity for adding handling facilities. 

In the end, Mr. Greeley said, the West Coast 
mills will furnish what their markets de- 
mand. California dealers can obtain segre- 
gated grades if they will offer prices that 
make it profitable for the manufacturers. It 
will be easier to bring about the change if 
the California trade will accept American 
standards. 

As to trade-marking and grade-marking: 
Grade-marking is being done in a very limited 
way. I think it is one of the coming things. 
When our buyers want grade-marked lumber 
they can get it with very little difficulty. 


Discussion on Fir Grades 


In the discussion Kenneth Smith, of Los 
Angeles, brought out the point that if the de- 
mand for a straight grade of No. 2 would be 
greater than the natural product of the log 
would develop in proportion to No. 1, the de- 
mand would cause the advance in the No. 2 
price to such an extent that it would auto- 
matically increase the sale of No. 1. 

He agreed with Col. Greeley regarding sizes 
and said he believed one standard of sizes for 
the whole United States is coming and is 
desirable. 

He expressed the opinion that a way will be 
found in a friendly co-operative manner be- 
tween the mills and the dealers of working 
out this problem. 

A. H. Landram, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., said he thought the segregation 
of grades is the correct plan and his company 


now does that and for that reason has been 
out of the California market. He believed 
buyers could get all the segregated grades they 
want but they can not get No. 1 at the price 
of mixed Nos. 1 and 2. 

C. D. Le Master, Sacramento, stated that 
he agreed with Col. Greeley and Kenneth Smith 
regarding segregation of grades. Mr. Le Mas- 
ter declared that in marketing lumber in cen- 
tral California co-operation between mills and 
dealers is hampered because many mills sell 
direct to consumers. The Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club has made efforts to elimin- 
ate direct selling by manufacturers. Dealers 
believe construction lumber should all be sold 











J. E. FRASER, Cc. W. PINKERTON, 


San Francisco; Whittier, Calif.; 
Re-elected Secretary Urged American 
of Association Standards 


through retail dealers excepting that for trans- 
continental railroads and the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Le Master said he considered it very 
poor business on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesalers who help to finance establishment 
of new yards in territory where there is al- 
ready an adequate number of yards. 

C. W. Pinkerton, Whittier, Calif., asked the 
question: “Should a retailer buy from a mill 
which will not co-operate with other mills?” 
He said his answer is “no.” Mr. Pinkerton 
moved a committee of five meet with Col. 
Greeley to bring in a report on the subject of 
segregating grades. This motion carried. 

This subject was referred to by many mem- 
bers as the all important. matter before the 
convention. 

Kenneth Smith read a telegram from the 
Orange Belt Lumbermen’s Club, San Berna- 
dino County, saying it was on record as favor- 
ing segregation of grades and American Lum- 
ber Standard sizes. 

A motion that this meeting recommend to 
the above committee that the association go 
on record favoring segregation of grades and 
American Lumber Standards sizes prevailed. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The musical program for Friday morning 
was furnished by a chorus and orchestra of 
San Francisco school children. The children 
remained for a portion of the business pro- 
gram to learn how a convention of this kind is 
carried on. 

R. F. Wells, vice president of the northern 
district, Turlock, presided at this session. 

The all important topic, segregation of com- 
mon grades in cargo receipts of lumber, was 





carried over from the Thursday session. 

The committee on segregation of grades 
brought in a recommendation to the convention 
that the regular 1926 grading rules of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
American Lumber Standards be the basis of 
buying fir lumber in California for both cargo 
and rail delivery. 

This recommendation was unanimously 
adopted by the convention as a whole. 

C. W. Pinkerton, Whittier, one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of this movement 
pointed out the impossibility of going 100 per- 
cent on this basis over night but urged all mem- 
bers to make every effort to get on this basis 
as quickly as possible. 


Methods of Co-operation 

The convention then turned to the discussion 
of “Methods of Local Co-operation.” Under 
this general topic the following pertinent ques- 
tions appeared on the program as a guide for 
the discussion. 

What is the best plan of co-operation among 
local groups of retail lumbermen? 

Should the California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association foster some definite plan to be 
prepared, and lend expert assistance to any 
local group that desires to adopt the same? 

Can an insurance company write a policy 
guaranteeing a certain profit on all sales 
made by lumber dealers in a community? 

What questions would you like to ask of a 
man familiar with such a plan in operation? 

Do the methods of co-operation used in 
eastern cities bring better returns than Cali- 
fornia dealers get? 

Is it legal for the dealers in a community 
to fix a price that will return a reasonable 
profit? 

What questions would you like to ask the 
managing secretary of a large eastern asso- 
ciation, regarding its methods of co-operation? 

Would a central estimating bureau help 
Stabilize retail prices? Is it practicable to 
refuse to figure estimates and quote only price 
per thousand? 

Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, led the discus- 
sion. He first outlined the various forms of 
local organizations of retailers and then de- 
scribed the particular policies and methods of 
the Los Angeles organization which, in his 
estimation, have brought about the success of 
this body. 

Publication of the Standard Estimating 
Practice consisting of 12 pages was the first 
step of the Los Angeles organization to bring 
about the use of uniform methods of figuring 
house bills. A classification of contractors en- 
titled to a discount from regular retail prices 
was another helpful feature. Recognition was 
given to the rights of so-called “low grade” 
yards. He pointed out that the Los Angeles 
organization does not have contractual mem- 
berships, but is based merely on the individual’s 
desire to adhere to standard practices. 

Frank Burnaby, Sun Lumber Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., discussed plans which are in use in 
some Middle West cities. Mr. Burnaby was 
formerly a retailer in Chicago and he named 
himself as a “nut” on co-operation. He de- 
scribed the merits of the so-called allotment 
plan, saying that it is entirely legal in Cali- 
fornia on opinions of several high class attor- 
neys. The plan is a contractual form and each 
dealer is guaranteed a proportionate amount of 
business based on his past two years’ volume 
or a compensation for under sales. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


F, J. Martin, president northwestern Mutual 
Fire association, Seattle, was the first speaker 
at the Friday afternoon session. Mr. Martin 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Cotorapo, TEx., Nov. 
19.—In point of attend- 
ance, interest and ex- 
cellence of program, 
the annual convention 
of the West Texas 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held here Nov. 9 
and 10, was the most 
successful in the _his- 
tory of the organiza- 
tion. Attendance broke 
all previous records 
with delegates regis- 
tered from most every 
important city in West 
Texas and prominent 
lumbermen from many other sections of the 
country. 

The new Hotel Colorado, 5-story hostelry 
recently completed, was headquarters for the 
lumbermen, while the business sessions were 
held in a local theater, opening at 9 o’clock 
Friday, Nov. 9. 

C. W. Bryant, of Sweetwater, president of 
the organization, presided and responded to 





Cc. L. GRAY, 
Colorado, Tex.; 
Elected President 


West Texans: Hold Annual 


Attendance Is Large and Program Is of 
Exceptionally Constructive Character 


Bryant gave something of the history of the 
West Texas association, which is now becom- 
ing one of the largest regional associations of 
lumbermen in the United States. He told of 
the previous meetings and urged the members 
present to boost the association and to take 
part in future convention programs of the 
organization. Further, he said: 

The lumber business is a fast-changing 
business. There was a time when practically 
the only service which was rendered by the 
lumber dealer was to keep a stock of lumber, 
shingles, sash, doors, and a few other items. 
Very little sales effort was put forth, the 
dealer depending more on his strategical po- 
sition with respect to large territory for his 
volume of sales. The customer’s lumber was 
loaded out, collection made therefor, and the 
transaction was at an end. 

Today the dealer’s service to the prospective 
customer begins oftentimes months before a 
sale is made. Attractive newspaper advertise- 
ments of the dealer will first catch the eye 
of the man who needs a new home. When 
the customer reaches your office, plan books 
are there to assist in making selection of a 
home. Lumbermen are expected to give ad- 
vice as to plans, proper materials to use, and 
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of the lumber business 
that when the pros- 
pective customer comes 
into the yard the whole 
transaction of building 
a home is practically 
completed. 

One principal reason 
why this is better is 
that the proposition is 
safer. Eighty percent 
or more of the build- 
ing is done through 
loan companies. With 
the material or me- 
chanics’ lien executed 
and transferred to the 
lumberman, the dealer 
is made safe — much 
more so than when building was done in a 
haphazard manner. 


Possibly the greatest change is in the na- 
ture of our competition. Competition is not 
from within our ranks, as was formerly the 
case, but it is from without. Our real com- 
petitor is the dealer in luxuries outside our 
line—automobiles, musical instruments, places 
of amusement—and it must be said of them 
that they are competitors worthy of our steel. 


Cc. W. BRYANT, 
Sweetwater, Tex,; 
Retiring President 


the welcome address, which was delivered by 


W. Sandusky, Colorado attorney. Mr. 


the financing of the job. 
reached, and I believe it is to the advantage 


The point has been 


They have taught us some lessons in respect 
to good merchandising, and these lessons have 











“What We Are in Business For” 


[By John E. Hill, President of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas] 


Many reasons occur to us as we study this question. It 
seems that it is a very big question after you have thought 
about it a bit. You might almost say, “What are we living 
for?” 

First, we may well say: “We are in business to make a 
living”; that is the first reason surely. The need to provide 
the necessities of life is the cause of our going into business 
and often it keeps us in business a life time. Every man who 
is a man at all wants to make a good living for himself and 
for his family—provide well for his home. It is normal for 
all men to want a home. So we are in business to make a 
living, to furnish our loved ones with food, clothes and shel- 
ter, but more to provide that indefinable estate and blessing 
—a home. 

Again we are in business to earn income on our capital, 
our savings. Our capital may be but a small part of the 
investment or it may be all of the investment, but to what- 
ever extent we use Our savings, our capital or the capital of 
others to that extent our business must earn as a minimum 
the value of the use of our funds; that is, interest on the 
investment. Unless we do that we had better loan our money 
and avoid the hazards of business. 

Now above making a living: We surely want to secure the 
luxuries of life for ourselves, our family, and for our home. 
This means that we are in business to earn as wages more 
than just what we must have. This is true in all lands of 
enlightenment; perhaps we may say in all Christian lands. We 
should have a worthy desire to look up; to achieve, to win the 
better rewards of life. 

Also we want to earn more than interest on our investment. 
That is the way we show our ability as business men; the 
way we grow in power. And a business can not be said to 
be really profitable to its owners unless it yields a profit 
above the cost or value of the funds used. Interest on invest- 
ment is part of the cost of doing business the same as wages, 
taxes etc. 

Looking at this another way we are in business to develop 
ourselves; to bring out the ability we have latent within our- 


selves. We might as well be serfs or slaves, if we are content 
to be just like every one else. The measure of a man is 
partly his ability to seek to improve himself. 

The lumber business is especially well fitted to train a man 
to be a good business man and to lead to self improvement. 

We are, nowadays to an increasing extent, in business to 
serve society. There was a time when business was solely 
barter and trade; when every man was out for himself. Then 
it was, “Let the buyer beware,” but today it is: “Service above 
self.” This is true in all Christian lands. Our greatest cor- 
porations have been built on service—doing the world’s work. 

Truly, we may be said to be in business to make friends. 
The success of your business does depend upon your ability 
to win friends for yourself, for your business. It is your 
friends that build your business. Cheap prices, or better 
goods, or special service may appear to increase business but 
your competitor can most always meet your price, your qual- 
ities and your special service. In the last analysis, your 
friends give you the preference; your friends help you meet 
competitive conditions and are the main stability of your 
business and the most important asset of your business. 

We are in business to give one hundred cents of value for 
every customer’s dollar, yet to receive proper pay for our 
goods and service; to deal fairly with competitors and be a 
help to our industry and our community. . 

We are in business to earn and collect a profit. It takes a 
collected profit to ‘make something more than a mere living. 
It takes collected profits to earn interest on your capital, to 
increase your earnings to a profit above interest rates. If 
you develop the best in yourself, if you render true service, 
if you make many friends, you will deserve and surely receive 
profits. 

Finally, we are in business to sell lumber, more briefly to 
sell building materials; really to sell ideals; ideals of home 
comfort, home ownership, better improved farms, better busi- 
ness homes; to sell our service as building specialists to our 
community for a fair wage for our service, and a fair return 
on our investment. 
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peen driven home by our different trade pub- 


jications. 
Lumber yards are now building department 


stores, carrying practically all the require- 
ments of a new home owner. 

Competition is keener, but the dealer who 
renders a real service to his community, who 
sells honest merchandise at a fair price, and 
who is aggressive and abreast of the times 
has nothing to fear. Business concerns will 
come and go, but the real lumber merchant 
who is honest and who keeps faith with the 
puying public will succeed. 

w. P. Hogan, of San Angelo, Tex., secre- 
tary-treasurer, read his annual report, which 
was accepted and approved as read. Mr. 
Hogan was unanimously reélected to this posi- 
tion when officers were chosen. 

The main address of the first day’s conven- 
tion was delivered by John E. Hill, president 
of the Lumberman’s Association of Texas, on 
the subject: “What We Are in Business For,” 
which is printed on the preceding page. 


Numerous Problems Discussed 


General discussion of the question of “Fi- 
nancing Residence Work” was taken up and 
many delegates outlined plans that are new 
and very effective. This question consumed 
much attention of the lumbermen showing 
that they are deeply interested in financing 
customers who want to build. 

“Selling Lumber in Oil Field Territory,” 
was discussed by J. Fred Phillipps, of Big 
Spring, Tex., which is a fast growing oil field 
city. Many of the lumbermen present were 
from West Texas cities that are now in the 
throes of an oil boom or have felt the effect 
of “flowing gold” recently, and therefore this 
talk was given close attention. 

The uses of longleaf southern pine were 
illustrated by a three-reel motion picture 
shown by H. C. Eaton, of Tyler, Tex. 

A banquet at the Hotel Colorado Friday 
night at 7 o’clock was attended by the dele- 
gates and about fifty other guests. Adolf C. 
Henke, lumberman of Sweetwater, Tex., was 
toastmaster, and he carried out his reputation 
of being the best toastmaster in West Texas. 
This noted “Dutchman” is a wonder in pre- 
siding over a grand and glorious feed such 
as the lumbermen enjoyed at this convention. 

The famous Gipsy Girls, of Sweetwater, 
Tex., and Lynch Davidson’s “Sawmill Ser- 
enaders” from Houston furnished the music 
for the banquet, which was followed by a 
dance at the fine new Colorado Country Club. 

The banquet address was by R. J. Tolson, 
of Waco, Tex., who spoke of “Fundamentals 
in Business.” He was followed by Parson P. 
A. Simpkin, national chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, 
who discussed “What the Lumberman Owes 
in Community Service.” This latter struck 
a responsive chord among the delegates and 
visitors. 


SATURDAY SESSION 


The Saturday session started out with a fine 
subject the first thing and held the lumbermen 
throughout the program. The opening number 
was “Credits” by J. R. Fielder, of Abilene, 
Tex. He spoke at length on this subject and 
gave some very valuable information. 

“Building Business on Quality of Merchan- 
dise,” was discussed by Frank Hardin, of 
Brownwood, Tex. 

The talk by R. J. Moore, of Midland, Tex., 
on “My One Year’s Experience as a West 
Texas Lumberman,” was declared to have been 
one of the best during the whole convention. 
Pioneer lumbermen present said this young 
man’s method of building up a business could 
be taken as a criterion for the industry. 

“My Competitor and I,” was discussed by 
Frank Harrell of Cisco, Tex., and Secretary- 
treasurer Hogan spoke on “Extra Profits.” 





On the subject, “My Experience as a Pioneer 
Lumberman,” B. B. Hail, of San Angelo, pion- 
eer West Texan and one of the most success- 
ful lumbermen of this section, delivered a fine 
address. He told of the former days when 
lumber was cheap and profits were large. 
“During our first year we did a gross business 
of $19,000 and realized a net profit of $7,500 
after all expenses were paid,’ Mr. Hail said. 
This brought forth a volley of applause from 
the lumbermen. Most of those present real- 
ized this would be out of the question this day 
and time. 

“Personality in Business” was discussed by J. 
B. Glenn, of Odessa, Tex., and J. Fred Phil- 
lipps, of Big Spring, Tex., conducted a ques- 
tion box. 

The election of a “Sweetheart” for the con- 
vention, which is a custom of the organiza- 
tion, resulted in the unanimous choice of Miss 
Anna Beth Gray, of Sweetwater, Tex. Miss 
Gray, a daughter of the late George Gray, 
founder of the Gray Lumber Co., was indeed 
signally honored by this selection. 

‘Closing the session by election of officers 
and selecting San Angelo as the next meeting 
place, the convention passed appropriate resolu- 

















W. P. HOGAN, 
San Angelo, Tex; 


Re-elected Secretary- 
treasurer 


J. E. HILL, 
Amarillo, Tex.; 
Delivered Inspiring 
Address 


tions thanking Colorado for the entertainment. 
The new officers are: 

President—C. L. Gray, Gray Lumber Co., of 
Colorado, Tex. 


on president—Ross Jennings, of Abilene, 
ex. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. P. Hogan, of San 
Angelo, Tex. 

Directors for one year—Frank Hardin, 
Brownwood; J. Fred Phillips, Big Spring and 
J. B. Glenn, Odessa. 

Directors for two years—J. T. Berry, Cisco; 
H. O. Timmins, Big Spring; I. C. Munns, 
Sweetwater; and J. R. Fielder, Abilene. 


Nominees for Baltimore Exchange 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20. The new ticket 
to be voted for at the annual meeting of the 
Lumber Exchange on the evening of Dec. 3 
at the Merchants’ Club has been nominated 
by the special committee selected for the 
purpose. It contains some new names, to- 
gether with old ones, and is headed by 
Pembroke M. Womble, who has held the 
honor of chief executive before and who is 
widely known in the trade. The nominees 
for members of the managing committee, 
moreover, also have an infusion of new 
blood, with three names never before pre- 
sented. The ticket is as follows: 

President—Pembroke M. Womble, head of 
firm of same name. 


Vice president—Henry D. Dreyer, jr., of 
H. D. Dreyer & Co. 


Treasurer—Luther H. Gwaltney, American 
Lumber Corporation. 

Managing committee—Lewis Dill, of the 
James Lumber Co. and Lewis Dill & Co.; 
John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; 
Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co.; 
W. Hunter Edwards, of B. W. Edwards & 
Sons; Henry Suchting, of William Suchting 
& Sons (Inc.); John J. Duffy, jr., Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Co.; Francis K. Read, Ryland 
& Brooks Lumber Co.; Emory G. Bucking- 
ham, Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co.; H. 
Rowland Clapp, American Lumber Corpora- 
tion; Thomas A. Myers, Thomas A. Myers & 
Co.; R. Baldwin Homer, R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co., and Henry D. Dreyer, jr. 


As on former occasions, the annual re- 
ports will be presented at the yearly ses- 
sion, which will consider various new mat- 
ters and act perhaps upon business of spe- 
cial importance to the trade. After the 
business deliberations as usual, a banquet 
will take place. 


Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers 


OrANGE, TEx., Nov. 19.—Although no direct 
steps were taken in merging the Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association with the East Texas 
Mill Managers’ Association at the special 
meeting held here last Thursday, it was one 
of the most profitable meetings held by either 
organization. The session began at 9:30 a. m. 
and concluded with a banquet at 2 p. m. Indi- 
cations are that eventuaily the Louisianians will 
become members of the Texas organization and 
at this meeting two members from the Louisi- 
ana association were added to the ranks of the 
Texas association. 

The meeting was presided over by Paul T. 
Sanderson, of the Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
of Trinity, president of the East Texas asso- 
ciation. Tihe relationship between lumber man- 
ufacturers and the creosoting concerns was an 
outstanding feature of the discussions. _ 

Much of the session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of treated lumber, timber and poles, 
led by J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, with New Orleans headquarters. 
Mr. Carter took the position that concerns cre- 
Osoting wood products were the staunchest 
friends that the manufacturers of pine timber 
had, due to the fact that this meant extending 
the life of the materials turned out by saw- 
mills. He declared that tests made as to the 
lasting qualities of treated materials had 
proved beyond a doubt the merits of creosot- 
ing. 

R. S. Manley, general manager of the Texas 
Creosoting Co. of Orange, spoke briefly on the 
subject discussed by Mr. Carter, wherein he 
corroborated the statements of Mr. Carter. He 
explained in detail the accomplishments of cre- 
osoters in advertising the business and demon- 
strating its value and in the promotion of 
sales of creosoted materials. 

F. H. Farwell, vice president and general 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns identified with the East Texas associa- 
tion, spoke briefly in behalf of the close rela- 
tions that existed between the wood creosoters 
and the manufacturers. 

Following the discussions some time was de- 
voted to routine business. It was voted unani- 
mously to hold the next monthly meeting in 
Beaumont, Dec. 15. 

The associations held their meeting in Or- 
ange as the guests of the Texas Creosoting 
Co., in acceptance of an invitation extended 
at the last meeting by T. C. Thornhill, general 
purchasing agent for the company. A chicken 
gumbo luncheon was provided under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thornhill. 

Following the meeting, several of the visitors 
spent the afternoon playing golf on the Sun 
Set Grove links privately owned by H. J. 
Lutcher Stark, of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. 
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New Yorkers Plan Extension of Activities 


Trade Association to Increase Membership and Assemble and Disseminate 
Facts for Guidance of Organization 


New York, Nov. 19.—In many respects the 
forty-second annual meeting of the New York 
Lumber. Trade Association, held last Wednes- 
day in the Biltmore Hotel, was the most im- 
portant of the many gatherings this firmly 
established organization has enjoyed in its 
long and profitable history. . However, even 
now, the officers of the association feel that 
it has not developed the full benefits that such 
an organization should possess and for that 
reason they are preparing to broaden its in- 
fluence and activities. 

The meeting was noteworthy, too, for the 
fact that in a number of speeches there was not 
one word of pessimism sounded. Some of the 
speakers felt that the lumberman is not get- 
ting the proper returns from his business; 
others felt that a cheap sort of competition 
exists that should be gotten rid of for the 
sake of the industry at large, but all stated 
that the members of the New York Lumber 
Trade organization are established on a firm 
basis of ethics that provides a fine lesson for 
men in all lines of business. 

Among the guests at the annual meeting was 
William M. Calder, former United States sen- 
ator and now one of the most prominent 
building contractors in Brooklyn. Mr. Calder, 
who made no response when reference was 
made to the fact that he is being suggested 
for a place in the Hoover cabinet, spoke briefly 
to the lumbermen in an informal way before 
the business session began. He complimented 
the organization on the high place it occupies 
in the industrial and commercial life of the 
city. 

He said that. in a business life of thirty-five 
years he had been in frequent association with 
members of the New York lumber organiza- 
tion and that in all that time he had never had 
occasion to regret such relationships. He went 
back to the ’90s to recall the good work of the 
lumbérmen, under the leadership of William 
S. White, in seeking a revision of the housing 
law. He gave the association much of the 
credit for obtaining a. law that corrected old 
abuses and at the same time did not place 
unnecessary restrictions on building operators. 

The former senator said he was thoroughly 
optimistic as to the future of the building 
business. He declared that he does not antici- 
pate a boom at any time in the immediate 
future, although he looked for a “steady vol- 
ume of demand.” Mr. Calder said that a slight 
slowing up in the pre-election period had been 
followed by an encouraging resumption of in- 
quiry and a tendency toward revival of business. 


Insight Into Lumber Conditions 


Frank A. Niles, who was re-elected presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting, and in his annual 
address gave a valuable insight into lumber 
conditions. Many of those present said that 
Mr. Niles’ speech contained facts about the 
industry that would be of general interest to 
the industry at large, especially that part of 
it which dealt with the West Coast situation. 
As an official of Robert R. Sizer & Co., Mr. 
Niles spoke from first hand knowledge. He 
said: 

Only those who have been active can ap- 
preciate the great number of questions asked 
of an association each day, and the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, after an existence 
of forty-two years, has become so _ well 
known throughout New York City that its 
recommendations are constantly in demand. 
It therefore becomes very important that we 
justify the good opinion which the public has 
of us, 

Our membership at present consists of 
ninety retail firms doing a volume of business 
of about $45,000,000 per annum, and sixty 


wholesale firms whose aggregate sales are 
close to $70,000,000 per annum, or a total of 
$115,000,000 per annum,—not a small business, 
you must admit, and when the sales of 
lumber, according to the 1927 report, totaled 
approximately only $200,000,000 for the whole 
Atlantic seaboard we must admit that mem- 
bers of our association have cause to feel that 
they are still in a large and important busi- 
ness. 

The thing which puzzles me is that our 
association. on an expenditure of fess than 
1/50 of one percent, or in other words 1/50 
of each cent handled by the members, has 
been able to maintain its position as well as 
it has with such a small per capita outlay. 
Economists tell us that our prosperity depends 
upon liberality, and certainly our association 
could do vastly more than it does at present 
if the New York Lumber Trade Association 
could see its way to increase its revenues and 
spend some of it on trade promotion. 

A most interesting phase of the business 
has been brought to my attention by the sec- 
retary who informs me that there are eighty 
yards on the island of Manhattan and 161 in 
the borough of Brooklyn not members of our 
association. This indicates that $25,000,000 
worth of business must be handled by these 
firms and naturally their competition is hav- 
ing an effect. 

These yards are now formed into groups of 
their own to study trade problems, and we 
are endeavoring to co-operate with them in 
their endeavor to solve some of the annoying 
matters which constantly arise. 

Increased Volume Stored by Wholesalers 

The growing tendency toward the establish- 
ment of small retail yards.is leading to a 
great curtailment in stocks carried by the 
large yards, and a greatly increased volume 
of lumber stored by wholesalers at the four 
principal terminals, that is, South Brooklyn, 
Erie Basin, India Terminal and Port New- 
ark. In fact, the figures given out indicate 
that on Sept. 29 there was 40,000,000 feet of 
fir and hemlock stored at these four termi- 
nals. 

The total amount of fir and hemlock con- 
sumed in the metropolitan area is approxi- 
mately -1,200,000,000 feet annually, so the 
storage yards carry about one day’s supply, 
but unfortunately this one day’s supply is 
constantly augmented by additional  ship- 
ments, so that the stock remains stationary 
or increases, and the incentive for the large 
yards to carry stock is decreased. 

The small yards buy from the _ storage 
yards in truck load lots, and resell at very 
small margin of profit, the transaction par- 
taking more of a commission business than 
retailing, in the idea that retailing is the dis- 
pensing of articles from stock purchased and 
carried to meet the public demand. 

Whether this phase of the lumber business 
is to continue depends entirely upon its eco- 
nomic aspects. If the storage yards can pay 
the rent and handling charges incidental to 
this semi-retail method of wholesaling the 
plan may work out, but generally speaking 
it is difficult to see how a storage yard can 
pay supervision and overhead, a _ trucking 
concern show a profit, and the commission re- 
tailer get a living, as against the larger 
yards whose overhead is divided over all three 
operations. 

This is an interesting phase of the lumber 
business in Greater New York and one which 
merits careful study on the part of the asso- 
ciation, 

Complaints are heard constantly of the con- 
dition of business, and unsatisfactory compe- 
tion, but due to the great amount of lumber 
used in subway work the gross volume of 
lumber business has remained stationary and 
the amount of lumber used in building and 
industrial establishments has not decreased 
during the last year due to inroads of mate- 
rials used in place of lumber, except in box- 
ing and crating. 

It would seem that the association might 
finance a department to find new uses for 


lumber or to endeavor to secure lost markets, 
as it often happens that steel supplants lum. 
ber on the plea of fire safe, while as a mat. 
ter of fact the risk of fire is slight while the 
natural advantages of durability and strength 
are in lumber’s favor. 

The probable way to hold these markets jg 
by a system of publicity. Lumber has been 
taken for granted, and held its own against 
many rivals for centuries and can do so now 
if all are alert and watchful. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is now 
financing a big campaign of advertising to 
promote the use of lumber, and its effects 
should be felt by us all. 

I am quite convinced that the association 
should extend its activities, and particularly 
that it should assemble and disseminate facts 
for the guidance of the membership, and I 
believe that now is the time to start such 
activities. We have a small organization 
upon whose integrity we can rely. Why not 
build upon it a structure befitting the busi- 
ness we are in. 

Let us extend the free inspection service, 
increase the circulation of our handbook, pub- 
lish a weekly bulletin of current events in 
the lumber field, and in general have our 
association do for us the many things we 
can not do ourselves for lack of time and 
money. 

Just a little more support on the part of 
our membership will enable us to do so many 
things that are worth while that it seems to 
me to be very important that we give it con- 
sideration. 


Secretary Reports on Year’s Activities 


The secretary’s report was presented by H. 
B. Coho, who has served the association in 
this capacity for a number of years and has 
been responsible for many forward steps taken 
by the lumbermen of New York. He was one 
of the founders of the Nylta Club. In offer- 
ing his report, Mr. Coho stressed the benefits 
to accrue from extension of the association’s 
free inspection service. 

Other matters discussed by the secretary in- 
cluded the work of the legislation committee, 
trade relations committee, New York Lumber 
Trade Holding Corporation, credit committee, 
and the subjects of statistics, collections, group 
meetings, luncheons and entertainments, codp- 
eration between members, railroads and trans- 
portation, the Nylta Club and the work of the 
arbitration committee. With reference to other 
associations, the secretary said: 

The board of trustees appreciates the co- 
operation received from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the 
Long Island, Westchester and New Jersey as- 
sociations; also the trade papers, which 
throughout the year have been of more than 
usual interest in chronicling the events of 
the lumber fraternity. 


The secretary also told of the work with 
individual members, which included systems of 
cost accounting and the installation of cost 
systems; the handling of labor, rates paid and 
turn-over; mechanical devices for ‘handling 
lumber, especially those applicable to small 
yards; yard layouts and changes of location; 
monthly statements and comparison of costs; 
the budget system; perpetual inventories and 
use of motor trucks. He concluded with the 
statement that— 

It is felt that the work of the association 
for 1927-28, while it has not been spectacular, 
has been sound and that the membership in 
general has profited both directly and indi- 
rectly by the work which it is doing. 


To Start Improvements at Once 
After the election of officers, whose names 
were printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Missouri Retailers Swap Business Ideas 


They See Great Field for Lumber in Modernizing Nation’s Homes— 
Competition, Side Lines and Merchandising Discussed 


Moperty, Mo., Nov. 19.—The personality 
and character of owners, managers and em- 
ployees, the appearance of the yard, the qual- 
ity of its merchandise, the efficiency of office 
records, and the attitude of the managers to 
the community are principal factors in deter- 
mining the public opinion of a lumber yard, 
Cliff Scruggs, Jefferson City, president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, told 
the more than 130 delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Northeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association held here Thursday, Nov. 15. 
Mr. Scruggs’ talk was an outstanding feature 
of the meeting here, which was the seventeenth 
annual session of ‘lumbermen of this section 
of Missouri. His talk and one by C. J. Mc- 
Grath, of Kansas City, Mo., a representative 
of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., were 
featured at the afternoon meeting and Morris 
Anderson, of Hannibal, was the chief speaker 
at the evening meeting. 

What your lumber business means to you, 
as owner or manager, to your general office 
if you are a manager, to your employees, and 
to your competitors are all very important 
and pertinent questions, Mr. Scruggs said in 
introducing his talk. But what it means to 
the public it is supposed to serve is of greater 
importance than any of these and by that 


lumber yard that tries to sell it cheap ma- 
terials, either! We will always have the price 
buyer with us but he is not the best trade 
in your town. 

But all of these may not hold your busi- 
ness if your office records are inefficient, the 
speaker continued. I have known many busi- 
nesses that sold quality merchandise, had 
likeable salesmen, and princes of fellows for 
managers, but could not keep the confidence 
of the public because their charge accounts 
were jumbled, their records incomplete, and 
mistakes were made frequently. 

Mr. Scruggs closed his talk by declaring 
that he believed that individuality coupled 
with intense civic pride pays and that friendly 
relations between competitors are desirable. 


“Both the retailer and the manufacturer 
would have been. better off if they had never 
changed over to the square-pack of shingles 
but had continued with the old method with 
the 4-inch weather exposure,” C. J. McGrath, 
of Kansas City, also an afternoon speaker at 
the meeting, told the lumbermen. He further 
pointed out that retailers and manufacturers 
would not today have to overcome some of 
the sales resistance to red cedar shingles if 
they had continued the effort to produce qual- 
ity shingles and never placed some of the 
poorer shingles on the market. 





in repairing or remodeling? he asked. 

Mr. Dobyns told of some striking results 
which have been obtained at small cost in re- 
modeling in his community. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that remodeling and repairing will 
be the most profitable source of business dur- 
ing the next few years. During the discussion 
reference was made to a number of remodel- 
ing books sent out by concerns and associa- 
tions similar to the one issued several years 
ago by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. That 
booklet was highly endorsed by the speakers 
and one speaker reminded the dealers that hon- 
est magazines are creating much interest in the 
subject through articles on remodeling and re- 
pairing. An instance in which a house was 
remodeled according to a picture shown in a 
magazine was cited. 


Points Out Remodeling Possibilities 

E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, very 
forcefully presented the tremendous possibili- 
ties open to lumbermen in the remodeling and 
repairing line. Statistics show, he said, that 
of the association, told of the amount of re- 
there are 26,000,000 homes in the United 
States. It is estimated that 15,000,000 need 
modernization of one kind or another. The 





Delegates to annual convention of the Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association at Moberly, Mo., Nov. 15, 1928 


opinion may be measured the profits of your 
business. He warned against the “To h—ll 
with the public” attitude. 

Before taking up the factors upon which 
public opinion is based, he discussed briefly 
what the lumber yard means to the lumber- 
man. Is it just a place to gain a living? he 
asked. Do you dread each day? Do the sales- 
men annoy you? Do you compare your 
monthly sales? Are you building it into a 
business for your son? 

Are you congenial, do you know your busi- 
ness? Mr. Scruggs asked in getting to the 
first of his principal factors—character and 
personality. Can you meet the public in a 
business way? Are you honest and do you 
consider the building of your community a 
part of your activities? He recommended that 
employees be put to the same tests that the 
ideal employer should be put. 


Public Is Learning 


Don’t fool yourself into thinking that the 
public does not know the grades of your 
merchandise, Mr. Scruggs urged, going on to 
another of the factors—quality of merchan- 
dise. In this enlightened age the public is 
learning and it knows the grades of lumber 
just as you and I know the grades of auto- 
mobiles, ties, radios, and clothes we buy. 


And, the public won’t return to the store or 


“The red cedar shingle is one item on which 
dealers do not have to meet mail order house 
competition,” Mr. McGrath continued. “And I 
believe it is the only item of which that can 
be said.” He also asserted that lumber and 
lumber products are about the only items 
that can not be adulterated or in the merchan- 
dising of which deception can not be practiced. 


Roundtable Discussion a Feature 


In a roundtable discussion of prepared ques- 
tions, led by John D. Robey, of Monroe City. 
it developed that the lumbermen have found 
newspaper and direct advertising equally sat- 
isfactory. A number of those participating in 
the discussion especially stressed the impor- 
tance of tying-up with magazine advertising 
by national associations and manufacturers of 
products. One speaker recommended personal 
contact as being superior to both newspaper 
and direct advertising, but explained that he 
employed all three. 

B. F. Dobyns, of Shelbina, retiring president 
modeling and repairing work being done in his 
community. Every community has old and un- 
sightly homes of antiquated design. What 
have you done to interest these home owners 


number of new homes actually constructed in 
a year is- approximately 600,000, he told the 
lumbermen further. “From these figures the 
potentialities of the field are apparent,” he de- 
clared. 


All dealers agreed that the lumber dealer is 
the one to handle such products as paint, build- 
er’s hardware, and similar items.- Several of 
the dealers, among them Mr. Scruggs, told of 
exceptional success in handling these products. 
He graciously gave the credit for selling more 
than $30,000 worth of paint at his Jefferson 
City plant to Herman Heindrichs, one of his 
assistants. 


An interesting discussion of the activities of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 


“ation to interest people in the use of lumber 


through national advertising developed from 
another of the questions. Another question 
brought forth the unanimous opinion that any 
lumber dealer can meet ready- cut prices and 
make. satisfactory profits if he is given a chance 
to bid on the work. 

J. A. Scroggs, Kansas City, said that it had 
been his experience that two carpenters work- 
ing two days with a small power saw can do 
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all the cutting and framing necessary for the 
average 5 or 6-room house and that the actual 
expense involved would be slightly more than 
$20. He expressed the opinion that they could 
put together frames that they had cut much 
faster than the ready-cut ones. 

The concluding talk of the afternoon session 
was made by Mr. Woods, who told of the 
work of the Southwestern association, urging 
the lumbermen to participate in the activities 
of such organizations as the Southwestern and 
the Northeast associations. 

The evening’s talk by Attorney Anderson 
following a banquet at which 150 lumbermen, 
their wives, dealers, and visitors were served, 
was inspirational, Honesty, sand, common 





sense, industry and ambition were named ag 
being essential if a man or dealer is to gain 
The meeting was the largest held in years 
and was declared to be the most successful jn a 
number of ways. At a business session just 
before noon, officers were elected as follows: 
President—Clay Hill, of Brookfield, Mo. 
Vice president—Robert L. Kingsbury, of Mo. 
berly, Mo. 
Secretary—W. E. 


Partee, of Hannibal, Mo, 
(re-elected). 


Directors—E. W. Sparks, of Paris; M. A, 
Cornell, of Fayette, and Chellis White, of 
Kirksville. 


THE ECONOMIC condition of Poland im. 
proved considerably in 1927. 


Alabama Lumber Dealers in 


Effective 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., Nov. 15.—The Alabama 
Lumber & Building Material Association 
started its three-day annual meeting at 2 
p. m. today in the convention hall of the 
Sheffield Hotel, with President Wm. M. 
Richardson in the chair. In the absence of 
Parson Simpkin, who was to open the meet- 
ing as Chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, Dr. Brown, 
pastor of the Methodist Church of Sheffield, 
pronounced the invocation. President Rich- 
ardson introduced City Attorney Nathan, who 
extended, on behalf of the City of Sheffield 
as well as the Muscle Shoals district, a wel- 
come to the visitors. Responding, Second 
Vice President J. E. Patterson assured the 
local members that the retailers were here 
for business, but would crowd in a bit of the 
good things so generously offered. Mobile, 
according to Mr. Patterson, had sent a dele- 
gation to carry back the next convention. 

President Richardson in his annual address 
took occasion to add a little to the welcome 
from Mr. Nathan. He said the “Splinters 
Club” had not spared time or money to get 
ready. Group organization over the State 
then occupied his attention. Those districts 
organized with full or practically full mem- 
bership of local dealers had been able dur- 
ing the year to achieve some good results. 
He then touched on the enactment of lien 
laws from a national and local viewpoint. 
Crediting the Birmingham division with be- 
ing responsible for the State organization 
remaining in active service, assisted by the 
associate membership, Mr. Richardson then 
turned his attention to the help rendered by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as well as other 
journals in spreading information concern- 
ing conditions in the State. Mr. Richardson 
closed with an appeal to every dealer to 
help put over the State program of the 
association. 

President Richardson then called for the 
annual report of Secretary-Treasurer Allen 
G. Loehr, introducing the secretary as a 
human dynamo. Dr. Loehr reported a mem- 
bership of 72 dealers and 38 associates. One 
year ago it was 66 and 12. He commented 
on the fact that the sponsored group meet- 
ings had brought the retailer, manufacturer 
and wholesaler into a closer working rela- 
tionship. He reported the first year book 
readv for delivery. He called attention to 
the fact that wholesalers, manufacturers and 


_ retailers were more closely allied than they 


were one year ago, and that he had learned 
to select certain men in each group as able 
to help him solve the problems of the dealers. 
The secretary covered the year’s activities 
in brief subdivisions. He emphasized that 
the association aimed at 100 percent retail 
dealer-distribution, and that this aim is se- 
curing increasing support from manufac- 
turers. 

Four local, or group associations were or- 


Meeting 


ganized, and have functioned satisfactorily 
he continued.,. These local organizations con- 
tinue to increase their membership. Where 
the local group is live conditions show im- 
provement. One of the outstanding accom- 
plishments along this line was the assump- 
tion by the Birmingham Retail Lumbermen’s 
Club of the budget of $11,000 for trade ac- 
tivities in the State at large. 

“Fifteen points of safe and sound con- 
struction” have been emphasized in associa- 
tion publicity, and a demonstration building 
was erected under direction of the Southern 
Pine Association, while manual training 
classes in high schools were offered prizes 
for the best built houses ete. The coming 
year thirty-four grammar schools of the 
Birmingham school district will be included 
in the program. 

Through the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Birmingham Council, prob- 
lems affecting lumbermen and contractors 
have been worked out, and a better mutual 
undersianding arrived at. 

Following the annual meeting last year, 
the directors selected official cost account- 
ants. After trying out the arrangement for 
some six months the committee in charge 
found it unsatisfactory and discontinued it. 

The association had secured reductions in 
the cost to the members of liability, compen- 
sation and other insurance. A project for 
group participation in general protection 
through one of the local life companies is 
being worked out. 

The lien law committee had suggested that 
further effort be deferred until the next legis- 
lature convenes. 

Trade relations work, in adjusting differ- 
ences between different branches of the trade, 
was also touched on briefly. 


President Richardson called upon First 
Vice President Thornton Estes to take the 
chair. Mr. Estes introduced Adolph Pfund, 
who spoke of co-operation between manu- 
facturers and retailers. For nine years the 
retail dealers worked to get the manufactur- 
ers to sit in with them, but since the 1925 
meeting the manufacturers had been helping 
to solve trade problems and to stabilize the 
market for all parties at interest. The Na- 
tional takes the stand that it is the business 
of the dealer to push the sale of lumber. 
Lumber standards, he said, must be made to 
mean more than a measure to save weight 
and timber; they must aim to satisfy the 
public. Transit shipping he condemned, and 
recommended that the local organization go 
on record as opposing it, and also over- 
loading cars or loading them so badly that 
there was unnecessary expense in unloading. 
No recommendation could be made relative 
to a national lien law, other than the mat- 
ter for the present be left in the hands of 
the State body. Distribution through the 
recognized dealer was advocated. H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary of Hoo-Hoo, appealed 
to the dealers to support Hoo-Hoo im 
its effort to bring the young men of the 
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lumber fraternity into a close working 
organization. 

The evening session took the form of a 
dinner-smoker at the Sheffield Elks club- 
rooms, where H. Marks, director of the 
Florence district, presided. At 9:09 p. m., 
on the roof, the Old Kats and unsophisti- 
cated kittens concatenated. Mark Elledge 
had come up from Corinth, Miss., for the 
express purpose of putting Hoo- Hoo on the 
map again in Alabama. Secretary Isher- 


wood, of St. Louis, took charge. 
FRIDAY SESSIONS 


Promptly at 9:30, Thornton Estes called 
the Friday meeting to order, and stated that 
the morning discussions would take the 
nature of a roundtable, and started with 
the question, “What is being done in Ala- 
bama to use maximum credit information?” 
He developed the fact that credit informa- 
tion, valuable as it was, seemed to be too 
little used by the average retailer. Mr. 
Estes said that most failures were charge- 
able to poor credits, rather than to selling 
lumber at a loss. Discussion developed that 
reports on credits were handled through a 
credit association. Organization of a lumber- 
man’s-credit bureau seemed to be the only 
solution for the problems involved. 

“Should a contractor, however large or 
small, be followed into another yard’s terri- 


THORNTON ESTES, W. M. RICHARDSON, 
Florence Ala.; 


Retiring President 


Birmingham, Ala.; 
Elected President 


tory?” was the next question. This devel- 
oped a sharp contrast in opinions, especially 
as to any territory being any particular 
yard’s, and the matter was left open for 
further study. 

Answers to the question, “What is a 
legitimate retailer?” were suggested by J. M. 
Gorrie, of Montgomery; W. M. Richardson, of 
Florence; R. L. Parsons, of Decatur, and J. R. 
Rapp, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. An official definition is 
to be offered to the next annual convention. 

At the afternoon session, J. Rossiter Rapp, 
Southeast representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., discussed the 
“Profitable Relations Between Retailer and 
Manufacturer,” presenting figures to show 
the interest of the manufacturers in the 
success of the retailers, who in turn would 
care for consumer. Proper grading, load- 
ing and shipping, and sales through proper 
agencies, were some of the things the pub- 
lic expected of the manufacturers. Proper 
use of stocks in different sections of the 
country was discussed following this address. 

Secretary Loehr then introduced R. T. 
Titus of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Using charts and maps, Mr. 
Titus presented the merits of fir and other 
western woods produced by his association. 
In 1926, he said, only 22 cars of lumber and 





61 cars of shingles were shipped into Ala- 
bama, but in 1927 the shipments were 176 
cars of lumber and 117 cars of shingles. 

The next subject, “Profitable Relations 
Between Wholesalers and Retailers,” was 
discussed by J. R. Oden, junior member of 
the Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., Birmingham. 
Close co-operation would bring shippers, 
wholesalers and retailers more profit, and 
eliminate undesirable dealers, according to 
Mr. Oden. 

At the afternoon session, C. H. Grayson 
led off with a statement relative to his 
firm’s failure to secure a supply of cement 
from the manufacturer, and said others 
were working under the same difficulties. 
The regular differential of 10 cents a barrel 
seemed to have been forgotten by many 
dealers when trying to close large contracts, 
according to Secretary Loehr. Dealers who 
expressed an opinion as to handling brick 
stated it was impossible to make any money 
under present conditions 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet began at 7:30 at the 
Florence Country Club. Allen G. Loehr 
presided, assisted by a number of Tuscumbia, 
Florence and Sheffield ladies acting as 
hostesses for the “Splinters Club,” which 
sponsored the entertainment. Several vocal 
and instrumental selections were rendered. 
Acting on behalf of the State association, 
“Happy” Cowan, of Cowan Lumber Co., 
Mobile, and H. Timothy Hay, of the 
Masonite Co., Laurel, Miss., presented to 
William Richardson a token of appreciation 
for the services rendered as president. 


SATURDAY SESSIONS 
Saturday morning at 9:30 the final session 


got under way. The several districts rep- 
resented made reports on progress in new 


business, collections, conditions prevailing, 
prospects. As a whole, the dealers were 
optimistic. The last topic of the morning 


session was, “What can we do to make 1929 
more successful?” 


Reports of committees were read and ap- | 


proved. The nominating committee pre- 
sented the following officers for 1929, who 
were elected: 


President—W. Thornton Estes, Birming- 
ham. 

First vice president—C. H. Cowan, Mobile. 

Second vice president—J. M. Gorrie, Mont- 
gomery. 

Secretary-treasurer—Allen G. Loehr, Bir- 
mingham. 

District directors: Muscle Shoals, E. H. 
Prosser; Decatur, R. L. Parsons; Huntsville, 


W. P. Dilworth; Anniston, A. Dishman; Mo- 
bile, Sidney W. Gill; Montgomery, W. B. 
Coats; Selma, E. B. Tait; Tuscaloosa, Albert 
Holman; Dothan, C. L. Collins, and Birming- 
ham, C. H. Grayson. For Gadsden and Troy 
districts, directors are to be selected. 


Upon assuming the presidency, Thornton 
Estes called upon the association to go after 
retailers who had not entered the ranks, and 
to come back to the 1929 convention with as 
near 100 percent membership as_ possible. 
Mr. Estes presented the possibilities of se- 
curing advertising revenue from use of a 
copyrighted price book. 

George L. Hawkins, jr., of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., was presented as president of the 
Hattiesburg Retail Dealers’ Club. 

In resolutions, the association thanked the 
ladies of the three cities, the Splinters Club, 
the press, trade journals, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Southern 
Pine Association and West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association for their part in making 
the convention a wonderful one in every 
respect. 

Sightseeing tours through the entire gov- 
ernment operations at Wilson Dam and the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals were begun 
at 1:30. 
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Plan to Establish: Listing Bureaus 


Southern Millworkers to Form Divisional Groups for 
Closer Relationship Among Manufacturers— 
To Seek Retailers’ Aid 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 19.—The annual con- 
vention of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Ansley Hotel here Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, with about thirty-five of the 
larger millwork plants of the southern States 
represented. 

At the concluding session Thursday morning 
officers were elected as follows: 

President—Louis C. Fischer, of 
Fischer Co., Charleston, S. C. 

First vice president—J. Harold Mulherin, of 
Perkins Manufacturing Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Second vice president—Wilkie J. Schell, of 
Schell-Sasse Manufacturing Co., Jacksonvillle, 
Fla. 


Secretary-treasurer—C. B. Harman, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

New directors—Joe McCormick, McCormick- 
Hannah Lumber Co., Orlando, Fla., and A. F. 


A. 


Wortman, Enoch Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Directors (re-elected)—C. H. Dudley, sr., 


Phoenix Planing Mill Co., Atlanta, chairman 
of the board; S. J. Pattillo, Pattillo Lumber 
Co., Atlanta; W. E. Wimberly, S. A. Marshall 
Manufacturing Co., Rome, Ga.; Legaire In- 
glesby, Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; George W. Wearn, J. H. 
Wearn & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; P. J. Conway, 
Danville Luumber & Manufacturing Co., Dan- 
ville, Va.; W. P. McPhillips, F. C. Turner Co., 
Mobile, Ala.; W. H. Cain, Chavannes Lumber 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Bell, C. C. Bell 
Manufacturing Co., Monroe, La., and Albert 
Steves, jr., Steves Sash & Door Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


The principal subject taken up comprised the 
divisional groups in various districts, the pri- 
mary purpose of which was to bring about not 
only a closer relationship among millwork 
manufacturers in these districts, but the enter- 
ing of more uniform bids on millwork projects, 
which manufacturers believe will greatly im- 
prove the industry in the South, where, as in 
other sections, the highest millwork bid entered 
on an average job is often twice as large as 
the lowest bid. In view of this project and 
its unanimous adoption by the association it 
was decided to abandon, for the present at 
least, any effort to conduct a southern-wide 
advertising and publicity campaign on mill- 
work products. The divisional groups, it is 
thought, will largely help to solve this prob- 
lem, and put the industry on a firm foundation. 
The millwork catalog has been definitely ap- 
proved and will probably be published and 
distributed the early part of the coming year. 

The convention opened shortly before noon 
Wednesday, most of the sessions that day be- 
ing executive, and devoted to the divisional 
groups, formal drawing up of the proposed 
plan and its definite adoption. Thursday was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the plan, 
election of officers and the adoption of resolu- 
tions. 


Resolution on Divisional Groups 


Briefly, the resolution adopted concerning the 
divisional groups consists of four parts. The 
first is to the effect that the association terri- 
tory be divided into regional districts for the 
conduct of its business, and that the members 
in these districts hold meetings at stated in- 
tervals, and that only one general meeting of 
the association be held each year. This will 
be the annual meeting always held during 
November in Atlanta, and the discontinuance 
of the other two general meetings, including 
the semiannual or summer convention. There 
will, however, be a meeting of the board of 


directors each summer about the middle of 
July together with not more than three rep- 
resentatives of each of the divisional groups, 

The second part of the resolution divides 
the territory into seven separate districts, non- 
members to be asked to join these groups as 
well as members, affiliations of this nature 
being subject to the wishes of the group mem- 
bers. These groups include (1) Virginia and 
North Carolina; (2) South Carolina, Augusta, 
Ga., and Savannah, Ga.; (3) Alabama and 
Georgia excepting Augusta and Savannah in 
the latter State; (4) East Tennessee; (5) Flor- 
ida; (6) Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
West Tennessee; (7) Texas. 

The third division of the resolution states 
“that we believe it necessary for the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to adopt the principles of a base price 
for cost and that quantity surveys must be 
regulated in order that they shall be arrived 
at by the same interpretation and by a mutual 
competent authority.” 

The fourth division states “that each district 
shall work out its proper discounts from the 
Southern Millwork Catalog for stock, sash, 
doors, frames and other items of stock mill- 
work the association recommends.” 

Briefly, it was brought out at the meeting 
by several manufacturers discussing this matter 
that during the last few years conditions in 
the millwork industry have been going from 
bad to worse, not only because of the rather 
serious inroads that have been made by sub- 
stitute materials, but because the estimating 
departments of millwork plants were apparently 
not being operated on as scientific a basis as 
they should, this being clearly evidenced by the 
wide difference existing in the entering of bids 
on millwork jobs by several different plants. 
In some cases, of course, these jobs are of a 
nature difficult to figure and in such cases the 
bids naturally vary to a larger extent, cases 
having been discovered where the highest bid 
was four times as much as the lowest bid, 
while even on less intricate jobs the bids often 
differ widely. To overcome the costly effects 
of this the millwork association has been work- 
ing for several months. 

The ultimate intention is to establish actively 
operating listing bureaus in each of these above 
mentioned divisions and in some cases perhaps 
several such bureaus, particularly single 
bureaus in larger cities like Atlanta etc., where 
they do not now exist. 


Closer Co-operative Spirit Essential 


Following an instructive address on wood 
utilization by Benjamin R. Ellis, of the New 
York office of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, concerning the use of 
woods and the greater utilization of woods in 
connection with the trade extension campaign 
now being conducted by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, an interesting talk 
was also made Wednesday by J. P. Williams, 
secretary of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, of Orlando, Fla., who stated that 
one thing that would doubtless be a distinct 
help to the millwork industry would be a closer 
spirit of co-operation among the millwork 
manufacturers and the lumber dealers, this 
comprising one of the objects members of the 
Florida retail organization are trying to ac- 
complish. He also referred to the recent 
hurricane in Florida which caused a damage 
of several million dollars to buildings in that 
State, declaring that while lumber and frame 
structures withstood the test much better than 
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did buildings of other types, it none the less 
illustrated the importance to the lumbermen of 
erecting stronger and better buildings. He 
especially referred to shingle roofs in Florida, 
stating that very few of these were damaged 
or destroyed, while composition and other types 
of roofixg suffered heavily in the storm. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


At Thursday’s meeting, practically all of the 

discussion concerned the divisional groups and 
the proposed listing bureaus it is the associa- 
tion’s plan to set up in different States and 
ities. 
. Both J. Harold Mulherin and Louis Fischer 
discussed the work of estimating departments, 
stating this to be one of the most important 
phases of millwork operating, and declaring 
that the reason there now existed so wide a 
difference on millwork bids was because proper 
methods were not used by many such depart- 
ments in arriving at costs. Both urged the 
regular use of the Southern Millwork Catalog 
in arriving at costs, and expressed the opinion 
that if this practice was more widely in vogue 
among manufacturers, bids on the same jobs 
would be more reasonably close than is now 
the case. 

Mr. Mulherin referred particularly to the 
Augusta Lumber Exchange, which is the list- 
ing bureau used by most of the millwork plants 
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High Point, N. C.; 
Retiring President 


PARKER, 


Cc. B. HARMAN, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 
Secretary-treasurer 


in that city and vicinity, stating that it has 
saved plants many thousands of dollars on 
their estimating departments alone. He after- 
ward told a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that in the Perkins Manufactur- 
ing Co., of which he is an official, one estimator 
who had received a minimum salary of $250 
a month was now eliminated by the work of 
the bureau, and that average cost of member- 
ship in the bureau was $125, so that if it ac- 
complished nothing more than this it actually 
saved the company $125 a month. But, he 
added, since putting the bureau in active opera- 
tion, millwork plants entered bids of a much 
more uniform nature and were able to receive 
a respectable profit. 


Bureaus Found to Be Profitable Ventures 


Wilkie J. Schell, Jacksonville, Fla., stated 
that the bureau in that city also was a profit- 
able venture to the millwork plants, and was 
well liked by the architects. Before establish- 
ing the bureau it was the custom of architects 
to send out several plans, whereas now the 
man in charge of the bureau visits the archi- 
tects to figure on different millwork jobs, and 
in this way saves the architects considerable 
trouble. Mr. Schell stated that the Jackson- 
ville bureau had saved the estimating depart- 
ments of members a large amount, and that 
furthermore of all the millwork contracts 
awarded, plants that were members now were 


selling over 75 percent due to the fact that 
their bids are more uniform as the bureau 
better enables them to arrive at their exact 
costs of production. Mr. Mulherin added that 
so far as the Augusta bureau was. concerned 
total sales of jobs the bureau had handled 
made the actual cost of the bureau less than 
3 percent on these individual sales. 


Speaking on the use of cypress Mr. Schell 
stated his plant had found it particularly satis- 
factory for millwork use, but that seasoned 
cypress was needed and it took too long to 
obtain air dried cypress. Benjamin R. Ellis, of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, then stated conditions were being im- 
proved in this respect, and that plenty of air 
dried cypress could now be secured from 
southern mills. 

The nominating committee, headed by George 
Wearn, then reported, and all officers nom- 
inated were elected unanimously. 

President Parker suggested that the board 
of directors meet at least three or four times 
yearly to discuss the work of the individual 
groups, in addition to the annual meeting and 
the summer meeting of the directors and group 
representatives. This suggestion met with 
favor. 

Group Work to Start at Once 

Joe McCormick moved that the committee 
which prepared the resolution on group meet- 
ings be named a steering committee to carry 
on the work until the groups have been defi- 
nitely established and are operating. This was 
voted on favorably and the committee named 
as follows: A. F. Wortman, chairman; J. 
Harold Mulherin, Wilkie J. Schell, P. F. Con- 
way, A. S. Parker, S. J. Pattillo, Louis Fischer 
and C. B. Harman. It was also decided that 
at some of the group meetings, especially the 
one for the Georgia and Alabama group to be 
held shortly in Atlanta, active members of the 
Augusta (Ga.) and Jacksonville (Fla.) listing 
bureaus be present to explain the work. 

A. F. Wortman, chairman of the steering 
committee, suggested the engagement as soon 
as possible of a competent technical millwork 
man to work out the complete plan, and that 
each group use the same plan. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Schell it was decided that a 
sort of manual be published regarding group 
and listing bureau operations, and that this be 
done as soon as possible so the work can begin 
early in 1929. A suggestion by Joe McCormick 
that the secretaries of the various retail lum- 
ber and millwork associations be asked to help 
in the forming of these groups, and that the 
millwork organization formally extend an in- 
vitation to each of these associations to co- 
operate in this effort, took the form of a 
favoring resolution. Each State association 
secretary will be sent a complete detail of the 
plan that is to be carried out, and asked to 
have a special millwork department like the 
Florida association to work in conjunction with 
the southern body in establishing these listing 
bureaus. 

George Wearn stated that many of the mill- 
work plants joining the district groups can 
also be interested more readily in joining the 
larger millwork association, and it was de- 
cided, therefore, to start the group work at 
the earliest moment. 

Several talks were made concerning the in- 
creased costs of operating millwork plants, and 
it was the consensus that overhead costs are 
today approximately 10 percent higher com- 
pared with a few years ago, with increases in 
income and profit considerably less. 

After adopting a resolution thanking the 
leading trade papers for their assistance and 
co-operation the last year the convention ad- 
journed. LPP SSS SESE ESET EES 

TREES ARE being planted in Great Britain at 
the rate of 1,000,000 a week, R. L. Robinson, 
technical commissioner of the British forestry 
commission, recently declared.. The pre-war 
estimate of 3,000,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
he said, had been reduced to half that figure 
in effective resources. 
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431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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llow Pine 


fhe Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





—cut from virgin 
Zrowth timber, 
this lumber has a 
dense fiber and is, 
therefore, strong 
and durable. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNationd = HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber(. 
Mills :~ Wrer.gate,Texas 


HUTA TEA 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





























epeat Orders 
come to dealers who sell the 


grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE "x35, Si 


We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., 





Fayetteville, 
North Carolina 


Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


BOX SHOOKS 
Eastman - Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


| White Pine 


























IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO Yellow Pine 


{ WM. SCHUETTE CO. 








| nee. Pa. New York, N. Y. 





What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Nov. 26—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual, 
Nov. 26-27—Wood Industries Division, American 


pouty of Mechanical Engineers, Grand Rapids, 
ch, 


Dec. 1—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 


Dec, 4—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, St. Anthony Commercial Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Dec. 4—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sin- 


ton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dec. 5—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
=. << tad Haven Lawn Club, New Haven, Conn. 
nnual, 


5—Trade Extension Committee (entire), Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 


6—Directors, National Lumber 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 

7—Central Committee on Lumber 
ards, Chicago, 

7-8—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, San Francisco, Calif. Pacific 
coast group meeting. 


Dec. 8—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Annual, 


Dec. 


Dec. Manufac- 


Dec. Stand- 


Dec, 


Dec. 11—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Special meeting. 
Dec. 11-12—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Dec. 12-13—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual, 

15—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

15—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association 
and Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Jan. 9-11, 1929—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 10, 1929—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bia, Ga. Annual. 

Jan. 10-12, 1929—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 15-17, 1929—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 


Dec. Hotel 


Dec. 


ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 
Jan, 15-17, 1929—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 16-17, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, 
Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 17-18, 1929—Carolina Retail Lumber 

Association, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. Dealeey 
18-19, 1929—Virginia Lumber & Buil 

Supply Dealers’ Association, Virginian Hone 

_ Lynchburg, Va. Annual. : 

on. Se ioso~eestheastere Retail Lumbermen’s 

ssociation, ote ennsylvania, New 
City. Annual. York 

Jan, 23-25, 1929—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 24-25, 1929—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, w 
Va. Annual. , 

Jan. 28-31, 1929—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Ag. 
sociation (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Vap. 
couver, B, C. Annual, 

Jan, 29-31, 1929—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 29-31, 1929—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa. 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual, 

Jan. 30-31, 1929—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Feb. 6-7, 1929—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8, 1929—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Annual. 


Feb. 6-8, 1929—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


_ Associa. 
Indianapolis, 


Jan. 





Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 
Feb. 13-14, 1929—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15, 1929—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb, 13-15, 1929—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 19, 1929—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 
Feb, 19-21, 1929—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 

Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 21-23, 1929—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (U. S.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 
March 14-15, 1929—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 23-25, 1929—National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark. Annual. 





Canadians Change Meeting Place 


Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 14—R. L. Sargant, 
secretary, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
this city, announces that while it was origi- 
nally planned to hold the twenty-first. annual 
meeting of the association on Jan. 22, 23 and 
24, 1929, at the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa, it 
has been necessary to make a change in the 
date and place of meeting for the reason that 
the new wing of the Chateau Laurier will not 
be ready until some time in February. Con- 
sequently the meeting will be held on Jan. 29, 
30 and 31 at the Windsor Hotel in Montreal. 


National Exporters’ Association 

BaLtimoreE, Mp., Nov. 19.—The twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association will be held on Jan. 30 and 
31, 1929, in the St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La., according to announcement made to- 
day by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 


Mountain States Research Conventicn 


Denver, Co1o., Nov. 19.—Announcements 
have been sent out by T. J. Vincent, secretary 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, this city, concerning the plans for 
the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the organ- 
ization which will be held on Jan. 10, 11 and 
12, 1929, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver. 
On the day before the opening of the conven- 
tion, Jan. 9, an all day institute will be con- 
ducted by the staff of the Bureau of Business 
Research. Tentative subjects to be discussed 
include: Survey of present day trends in 


the lumber business; advertising, selling and 
public relations; accounting, expense control 
and business management; credits and how to 
control them; building and maintaining an ef- 
ficient sales force; co-operation and community 
building; how to establish selling prices on 
fast turning items and slow turning items. 


New Jersey Retailers’ Date 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 19.—The annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held March 14 and 15, 1929, 
at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the board of 
directors after a meeting held here last 
Wednesday. 

The following firms were elected to mem- 
bership: Bernard Builders Supply Co., Bern- 
ardsville; Orange Lumber Co., Orange; Haw- 
thorne Lumber Co., Hawthorne, and the W. J. 
Donnell Lumber Co., Perth Amboy. 


Ohioans Plan West Indian Cruise 


Cotumsus, Onto, Nov. 19.—Following the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Lumber Dealers which is to be held here on 
Jan. 29, 30 and 31, 1929, members of that or- 
ganization will make up a special party for a 
cruise to the West Indies. A cruise committee 
has been appointed consisting of Charles Sa- 
ville, Homer Ballinger and Edgar Cummings 
which has secured the steamship Lapland for 
a de luxe excursion to the West Indies. The 
party is to leave Columbus on Jan. 31, reaching 
New York that night when they will depart 
for the southern isles. Nassau, Kingston, Co- 
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fon, the Panama Canal and Panama City, Vera 
Cruz and Mexico City will be visited. The 
return trip will be started from Vera Cruz 
with a stop at Havana, arriving in New York 
on Feb. 21. The cost of the trip will range 
upward from $250 double ($275 single), ac- 
cording to the size of the stateroom selected. 


North Dakotans Set Date 


Farco, N. D., Nov. 19.—H. L. Sherwood, 
secretary of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, announces that the 1929 an- 
nual convention will be held on Feb. 13 and 14 
at Fargo. Plans for the convention program 
are now being arranged. 


Plywood Get-together Next Month 


The tenth annual meeting and get-together 
dinner of the Plywood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on Dec. 10, 11 and 12 at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, and those in- 
terested in the manufacture of plywood are 
cordially invited to attend. <A special feature 
of the program to be carried out will be a 
talk by a prominent glass manufacturer on 
how that industry in a special conference 
with Uncle Sam “stopped the rotten practices 
and put it on its feet.” A real feast is prom- 
ised for the evening of Dec. 11 at 6:30 o’clock. 
M. Wulpi, commissioner of the association, 
invites every plywood manufacturer in the 
United States to attend. 


Appalachian Hardwood Annual 


CINCINNATI, OnHI0, Nov. 19.—Notices were 
issued this week by the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club calling for the annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, Tuesday, Dec. 4. The meeting is to 
be held at the Hotel Sinton and officers for 
the ensuing year are to be chosen. According 
to announcement received from C. W. Boyd, 
president, the future of the club is to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. A sales talk by G. A. 
LaValle, representing the Marietta Paint & 
Color Co., will be one of the features of the 
program. 


National Wood Industries Meet 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 19.—Arrange- 
ments have been completed *for the National 
Wood Industries meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Pantlind in this city on Nov. 26 and 27. 
This is a meeting of the wood industries divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and it is open to all interested in 
the problems of woodworking and is an- 
nounced as a forum where all may discuss 
freely their experiences. Three sessions. will 
be held, these being styled “Wood Fuel Ses- 
sion,” “Wood Utilization Session,” and “Ma- 
chinery Session.” At an informal dinner to 
be held on Monday evening, speakers will be 
George S. Cosgrove, Owosso, Mich.; Robert 
W. Irwin, president, Grand Rapids Furniture 
Market Association, and Axel H. Oxholm, di- 
rector, National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce. 


Toronto Wholesalers for Publicity 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 20.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its monthly 
meeting on Nov. 19, in Toronto Board of 
Trade. J. L. Macfarlane presided. A letter 
received from the Canadian Forest Products’ 
Publicity Association, announcing the discon- 
tinuance of its activities, and offering its char- 
ter for the use of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, in connection with any trade ex- 
tension work which the latter may decide to 
undertake, was read and unanimously endorsed, 
after which, the endorsement was sent along 
to the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. Sev- 
eral members spoke strongly in favor of the 
matter of publicity for the lumber industry 
in Canada. A. E. Clark, Toronto, was ap- 
Pointed to represent the Wholesale association 
at the annual convention of the Canadian Lum- 


bermen’s Association and to report upon the 
views of the wholesalers in connection with 
publicity. 

F, Albany Rowlatt, the new manager of the 
White Pine Bureau, gave an interesting ad- 
dress upon the awakening of the lumber in- 
dustry to the necessity for advertising lumber 
and also getting out and selling it. He sug- 
gested that it would be a profitable undertak- 
ing for the wholesalers to employ one or two 
good men to call upon the architects, builders, 
contractors etc., and talk wood, especially Ca- 
nadian wood. 


Plans of Georgia Retailers 


Atitanta, Ga., Nov. 19.—In connection with 
the annual convention of the Georgia Retail 
Lumber & Millwork Association, which is to 
be held at the Henry Grady Hotel here Dec. 
12 and 13, it is announced that legislative mat- 
ters, ethical practices among the retailers, a 
better -spirit of co-operation among the retail- 
ers and wholesalers, and the proposed plan of 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association to have the retail or- 
ganization establish a special millwork group 
and join with the latter association in its 
program of divisional group meetings to bring 
about more uniform bids on the same mill- 
work jobs, will comprise the principal sub- 
jects to be discussed. 


To Hold Annual Fall Party 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—The Kansas 
City Hoo-Hoo Club will give its annual fall 
party at the Mission Hills Country Club next 
Monday evening, the affair to begin with a 
turkey dinner and to be followed by entertain- 
ment and dancing. For those who don’t dance, 
there will be cards. The committees in charge 
say the party will be even better than the one 
last year, and there will be some surprises. 


Arranges for Xmas Party 


PitrspurcH, Pa., Nov. 20.—The Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual Christmas luncheon in the 
William Penn Hotel, Thursday, Dec. 20. A 
committee on arrangements has been appointed 
as follows: J. B. Montgomery, of J. B. Mont- 
gomery & Co., chairman; Domhoff, 
president of the Acorn Lumber Co.; Joseph 
W. Cottrell, of the Cottrell Lumber Co.; Wil- 
liam Sterling, of the Edward °Eiler Lumber 
Co., and J. C. Miller, of the Miller Lumber 
Co. 

For the first time in many years, the asso- 
ciation dispensed with its Christmas luncheon 
last year on account of the death of its presi- 
dent, F. R. Babcock, a former president of 
the National association. 


California Institute Moves 


Los Ancetes, Cauir., Nov. 17.—H. T. 
Didesch, managing director of the Millwork 
Institute of California, advises that on and 
after Nov. 19 the offices of the organization 
will be at 6715 Hollywood Boulevard, Room 
224, Outpost Building, this city. 


Give Goodfellowship Dinner 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 17.—The Retail Lum- 
ber & Millwork Service Bureau, a local asso- 
ciation of retail dealers, gave a dinner recently 
for the manufacturers and wholesalers of this 
vicinity. Seventy-eight men were present. Col. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Other speakers were John 
Dower and A. H. Landram. The object of 
the meeting, which was presided over by Wil- 
liam C. Deering, was the promotion of better 
acquaintance and a spirit of good fellowship 
between the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers of lumber products. The retail or- 
ganization intends to make the dinner an an- 
nual event. 
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Here’s Assurance of 
Honest-to-Goodness 
Values 


Nature never produced finer timber 
than the kind we are now cutting in 
the Calcasieu district of Louisiana. 
These trees are famous for their dense, 
resinous fibre and unusual heighth. 
The above photo shows the kind of 
logs used in manufacturing. 





Finish 
Ceiling, Siding, Flooring 

Shiplap, Boards, Dimension and 

Structural Timbers, Railroad and 
Car Material 


Your customers will be enthusiastic 
about the close grain, uniform quality 
and accurate milling of our lumber. 
You'll always find “LUTCHER” Cal- 
casieu Long Leaf Pine the best ma- 


.terial for all building jobs. 


Remember, our railroad and docking 
facilities insure prompt deliveries to 
all parts of the world. 


Order ‘‘ LUTCHER’”’’ trade 
marked stock and get the best. 


JecLutcher& Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANGE, TEXAS 
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Turnover 
is the order of the day 


Tackle low and block hard is one 
of the fundamental precepts of foot- 
ball. Tackle your turnover problem 
hard and keep stock investment low is 
one of the fundamental precepts of 
profitable lumber merchandising these 
days. 

It doesn’t pay to carry in stock all 
of the wide variety of items a dealer 
is called on to furnish. Far more eco- 
nomical to join the growing group of 
dealers who give us quick turnover on 
items you wouldn’t turn once a year. 
What do you need in Cypress, Red- 
wood, Pine, Fir, Cedar or something 
else? We have it. Immediate service. 


Send your orders—or 
write for our prices. 


Serele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

















Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 





Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, M: 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 
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Shreveport Club Resumes 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 19.—After several 
months of vacation, the Shreveport Lumber- 
men’s Club resumed its regular meetings last 
Tuesday at the Hotel Youree. The speaker of 
the day, presented by President B. H. Bolinger, 
was “Jack” Dionne, of Houston, Tex. Visitors 
present were James R. Martin, of the Western 
Silo Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Charles C. Pat- 
terson, Vivian, La.; A. J. Dupuy, Bossier City, 
La.; J. W. Duncan, Colfax, La.; W. A. Ste- 
phens, Friendship, N. Y., and A. C. Chadick, 
of Shreveport. A very large percentage of the 
membership of the club was also present at the 
initial luncheon of the season. 

Mr. Dionne gave a very interesting resume 
of present conditions in the industry, not only 
in the South, but also on the West Coast, which 
he had recently visited. He pointed out that 
there has been such a marked change in mer- 
chandising, which has advanced to so scientific 
a basis that it was necessary for lumbermen to 
catch up with the procession, as it were, or be 
left behind in the scramble for business. Now 
is the time to begin to study the multifarious 
uses of wood, and seek to increase them, and 
thereby enlarge our markets. 

He also stated that with modern machinery 
it was possible to flood the market with wood 
products at any time. The thing to do was 
not to crowd the product on the market, but 
rather to put out better lumber and then, with 
a program of advertising, co-operation of all 
the units of the industry, and more deliber- 
ate delivery, such as to meet the requirements 
of trade, a better index of prices would result, 
and the industry would be vastly benefited. 

There is no danger of lumber passing out 
of the picture, said Mr. Dionne. The West 
Coast has no less than 1,700,000,000,000 feet of 
timber available, and some manufacturers, no- 
tably redwood, are reforesting so scientifically 
that the cut will be perpetual, while of Doug- 
lar fir, hemlock, and other woods, even-at the 
present rate of cutting, without reforestation, 
the stand would last from 100 to 150 years. 


Louisville Club in Annual 


Lou!IsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 19.—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club at its annual meeting on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 13, named officers as follows: 

President—Walter R. Jones, of the 
Co. 


Mengel 


Vice president—J. H. 
ville Veneer Mills. 


Conrad, of the Louis- 


Treasurer—C. S. Hoover, of the 


saic Co. 


Wood Mo- 


J. S. Thompson, who has served as secretary 
since 1919, and who is also manager of the 
Louisville office of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, was re-elected secretary. 

The meeting was held at the Brown Hotel, 
election following the usual weekly dinner, 
after which the customary discussion on lumber 
movements, conditions, outlook, etc., was en- 
gaged in. 

Members were optimistic regarding business 
over the rest of this year and into next sea- 
son. Several concerns reported that the out- 
look appeared better, that demand had been 
improving, and that increased volume was in 
prospect, with less lumber offered, and that 
indications are for stronger prices. 

J. H. Conrad, of the Louisville Veneer Mitls, 
remarked that the company had more veneer 
and plywood business than it could handle 
with ease, and was rushed in handling the 
volume. He reported prices a trifle better, 
and orders in hand that would run the plant 
through January. 

Colgan Norman, of E. B. Norman & Co., 
said business was improving and the outlook 
promising, with present movement chiefly in 


—— 


Club Activitie 


red oak, cypress, magnolia, ash, sap gum and 
elm. 

Clarence Hoover, of the Wood Mosaic Co, 
reported a good business in October, fair yol- 
ume over the year, and a very excellent No- 
vember, with present volume made up of ash, 
red oak, white oak and walnut. 

Ed Platter, North Vernon Lumber Co., re- 
ported fair to good volume, with movement in 
ash, sap gum, red oak and elm. 

Ed Norman, of the Norman Lumber Co, 
reported that his lumber stocks were low; in 
fact, lower than for a long time, due to active 
selting, having disposed of a lot of poplar of 
late. 

C. S. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber 
Co., retiring president of the club, stated that 
business was holding on well for the late 
season, and that he could note a scarcity de- 
veloping in low grades. He reported the prin- 
cipal movement as in poplar, gum, elm, maple, 
magnolia and red oak. 

Walter Jones, of the Mengel Co., reported 
conditions as good, and a fair to good move 
ment in red oak, sap gum, cypress, willow 
and red gum. 


PRESSE ABAEZAAAAS: 


Plan Extension of Activities 


{Concluded from Page 54.) 


last week, Mr. Niles returned to the chair and 
asserted that he proposed to start committees 
to work at once on carrying out improvements 
he had suggested in his annual address. He 
declared that the enrollment of new members 
was of paramount importance and agreed to 
take the lead in this move. 

William E. Code in a brief speech quoted 
figures given by Mr. Niles on the amount of 
lumber sold in the metropolitan area and said 
the president had been wise to make conserva- 
tive estimates as all lumber distributed above a 
certain estimate must be given away. 

Conrad N. Pitcher, second vice president, 
closed a brief address by announcing that the 
association on Déc. 5 would give a dinner- 
dance at the Biltmore, with the famous Carroll 
T. Cooney orchestra furnishing the music. 

Four former presidents were called on for 
addresses. They were Mr. White, Russell J. 
Perrine, Joseph F. Murphy and Everett J. Bar- 
nard. Mr. White called attention to the fact 
that he was the only member of the “Old 
Guard” present. He mentioned past accom- 
plishments and voiced the belief that the as- 
sociation is in a better position today than it 
ever was to lead the industry in the right 
paths. 

“The more representative the membership 
becomes,” said Mr. Perrine, “the better are the 
opportunities for correcting the evils in the 
business.” Mr. Murphy felt that the mem- 
bership fails to take that interest in the organi- 
zation’s affairs that would enable it to do the 
maximum of good. 

“It will not do to accept the premise that 
business is bad,” said Mr. Murphy. “There are 
countless evidences that much money is being 
spent and that prosperity is quite general, if 
not at its peak. It is the lumbermen’s job to 
see that the industry gets a just share of every 
dollar that is spent.” 

Mr. Barnard spoke on the new lien law and 
pointed out what changes would be made in 
the existing statute. Mr. Niles pledged the aid 
of the association in the fight. 

Frank Williams, president of the Nylta Club, 
reviewed the work of that organization since 
its inception ten years ago and expressed the 
belief that the association “has performed a 
noteworthy service in helping us to help our- 
selves.” He closed his talk with this significant 
reference to the Nylta Club: “It is one big 
accomplishment of the association.” 
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Thanksgiving 


All year we busy mind and hand— 

The farmer with his harvest, and 

The merchant with his crowded shelves— 
Yes, all the year concern ourselves 

With some material success; 

And so, when bounty comes to bless 

Our efforts, then we pause and say, 

“We now shall have Thanksgiving Day.” 


Yet when Thanksgiving Day is here, 
To count the blessings of the year, 

We do not think of these at all, 

The profits, and the crops of fall. 

We gather then about the board 

To bow our heads and thank the Lord, 
The children in the father’s fold, 

And quite forget about our gold. 


We quite forget about our wealth, 

And thank the Lord for hope and health, 
And friends and children, joy and love, 
These then are what we're thinking of. 

It seems life’s greatest blessing then 

To be together once again, 

The mother in her usual place, 

Our house a home of peace and grace. 


So, Father, when we come to say 

Our thanks on this Thanksgiving Day, 
Think not we come to give you thanks 
For grain in bins or gold in banks. 

We come because we understand 

At last the bounty from your hand, 

Not for the things we thought about, 
That would be naught with these left out. 


We Can See b’ the Papers 
Now Mr. Hoover will attempt to carry the 
solid South America. 
There is a new definition of an optimist : 
an officer of the Vestris. 


About the best scrub team we know of is 
Mother and a bar of soap. 


Well, the fellow who wants a post office will 
have to go to Chili to get it. 

Speakeasies are said ta flourish in Washing- 
ton. We know easy speakers do. 

Remember, the mill will never be behind 
with its orders if the salesman is. 

What inventive genius ought to give us 
now is a furnace that will burn snow. 

Al Smith asks to be let alone and, as he has 
no jobs to give out, he probably will be. 

We hope that South America appreciates 
that we are sending it a $75,000 a year sales- 
man. 

The women are going to clean up Logans- 
port, Ind. We hope they clean up clean up 
here. 

The lumber business is looking up, and a 
business nearly always does when the fellows 
in it do. 

“Congress will do little but talk this term,” 
says a newspaper heading. Whatta you mean, 
this term? , 

Each person in the United States uses 800 
pounds of steel a year, or, if it’s an automobile, 
mis-uses it. 

_ Sunday was the hottest day in New York 
in 52 years, with several night-clubs yet to 
hear from. 

Now and then people are smothered by 
quilts, but the bookkeeper says not at his 
boarding-house. 

We would suggest that you do your Christ- 
mas shopping early, but perhaps it isn’t neces- 


Perhaps you have already sent for the 
copies of “The Heart Content” you intend to 
give your friends this Christmas. 

Just to think, Hoover gets a battleship, and 
all we have ever been able to achieve is an 
outboard motor. 


Sary. 


A woman can’t understand all this talk 
about unemployment. She always seems to 
have plenty to do. 


As for signs of spring, ours isn’t when the 
first robin comes North but when the first 
ballplayer goes South. 


The football season is about over, and for 
one or two teams we were following it was 
over before it started. 


We have always wondered who the fellow 
was when people said “as the fellah says,” 
but we feel sure it wasn’t Cal Coolidge. 

Life continues to grow increasingly com- 
plex. A few years ago about all of us had 
was a wheelbarrow to get out of order. 


Between Trains 

RocHester, N. Y.—The New York State As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards convocated in 
Rochester this week, and its sessions reminded 
the public, and itself, that real estate is the 
oldest known fixed investment, and is the foun- 
dation of the American home, which is the 
foundation of the republic. We hear a lot 
about movements and reforms and whatnot, 
but all the while the real estate men go on 
furnishing the lots and the lumbermen the 
lumber, unwept, unhonored and unsung, except 
in these columns. 

Many a lumberman is going to get into 
heaven not because of the churches he attended 
but because of the houses he built, and may 
even run into the local realtor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,—Fate had another tale to 
tell at the annual dinner of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating here tonight, which was 
what really brought us east. Edward P. War- 
ner, assistant secretary of the navy in charge 
of aeronautics, a man of youth and enthusiasm 
but without a smile in his system, said that the 
statement made less than two decades ago that 
the airplanes of the future would be made in 
the carpenter shops of the future was already 
disproved, for wood was disappearing from 
their construction, and the airplane of the 
future will be constructed almost entirely of 
metal. Well, we lumbermen are glad to have 
given Chanute and Langley and the Wrights 
their start, anyway. 


Boards and Apples 


I try to love my fellowmen, 
And do it, in a fashion, 
But there’s a certain citizen 
For whom I feel no passion, 
I feel no great affection for 
When I behold him at the door, 
And that’s the man who comes about 
And wants to pick his lumber out. 


Now, I contend that 2 is 2, 
The way that we receive it; 
The man who buys a grade from you 
Should take it or should leave it. 
Of course, in every pile may be 
Some almost 1, some nearly 3, 
And he who takes it as it runs 
May get some 3’s, but gets the 1’s. 


So, when a farmer comes to buy, 
And just the best he grapples, 

I think I’d like to go and try 
That way to buy his apples. 

The farmer wouldn’t stand for that, 
Would say so, and would come out flat— 
It matters much whose bull is gored, 

If it’s his apples, or your board. 











You 
Want 


Satisfied 


Customers 


Then, Meadow River Brand 
is the ideal stock for you to 
sell. It is produced from fa- 
mous West Virginia timber— 
the cream of the stumpage in 
the Appalachian district. 





Meadow River manufacture 
is well equal to the best. We 
take a great deal of pride in 
turning out a superior prod- 
uct — expertly machined, ac- 
curately graded, carefully 
handled and loaded. 


We know from our grow- 
ing sales that our stock is 
giving thorough satisfaction. 
Good dealers everywhere will 
be exceptionally well pleased 
with the satisfaction they can 
give customers with 


Meadow 


River 
BRAND 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch , 


BEVEL SIDING— 


Poplar 








Beech 


We will welcome your inquiries. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE WEST VIRGINIA 
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Buy it from a_ mill 
that devotes its entire 
time and facilities to the 
manufacture of such 
stock. That’s the surest 
way to get what you want 
and obtain better values. 





Our dimension stock is 
very carefully milled and 
scientifically kiln dried. 
We can furnish glued up, 
surfaced or rough stock 
to suit your requirements if ' 
in the woods listed 
a the border of this 
ad. 


Try us on your next 
order. 


ATLANTIC 
Woodworking Mills Inc., 
West Point.Va. 


———— 

















Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 
San Franci 
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Business Changes 


IOWA. Winterset—Clure & Smith Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hawkeye Lumber Co. J. R. Hall 
will manage the yard. J. S. Smith, jr., who has 
— manager, has purchased a yard at Murray, 
owa, 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Victor Cooler Door 
Co. (Ine.), succeeded by Victor Products Corpora- 
tion. 

MISSOURI. Dexter and Essex—Riddle Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Riddle Lumber & Hardware Co. 

MONTANA. Judith Gap—McCaull-Webster Ele- 
vator Co. sold to Bring Lumber & Hardware Co. 

NEW YORK, Smithtown Branch—F. G. Booth 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) sold to Nassau-Suffolk Lumber 
& Supply Corporation. 

OREGON. Coquille—Dennis & Richard Mce- 
Carthy have purchased the sawmill of the E. E. 
Johnson Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Turner 
Lumber Co. removed to Thomasville, Ga. 

TEXAS. Richardson and Vickery—Kit C. Floyd 
purchased the interest of J. G. Anderson, of Dal- 
las, in the Walton Lumber Co. Mr. Floyd will 
remain in charge of the Richardson yard and 
Neal Stubbs will manage the Vickery yard. 

VIRGINIA. Winchester—Acorn Mfg. Co. merged 
into Victor Products Corporation, of Hagerstown, 
Md. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moundsville — Risinger & 
Chaddock changing name to Chaddock Lumber Co, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Maj. 
A. D. McRae reported to have sold his interest in 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.), to British 
financial interests. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Dominion Timbers (Ltd.), 
wholesale, removing offices from Excelsior Life 
Bldg. to Commerce & Transportation Bldg. at cor- 
ner of Front and Bay streets. 





Box & 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Villeray Lumber Co., re- 
tail, changing name to J. R. Bonhomme Lum- 
ber Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Carpinteria — Channel Lumber 
Co., of Santa Barbara, opening branch yard at 
Holly Ave. and the Coast Highway. . 

Lansdale—M. A. Tresch has engaged in the 
hardwood flooring business here. Was formerly 
in same business in San Francisco. 

Los Angeles—Elmer H. Preuver’ and Chas. H. 
White have engaged in business at 341 E. 3d 
St. as Wood Workers’ Supply Co. 

Los Angeles—Wm. A. Price and Wm. H. Hey 
are engaging in business at 2213 Firestone Blvd. 
as Firestone Lumber Co. 

Santa Rosa—George B. Fuller and O. Truitt 
plan establishing a lumber yard on the Healds- 
burg Highway. 

Wilmar—c,. E. 


Williams has opened a new 


lumber yard on the Valley Bivd. with A. 
Dickens in charge. 

Willowranch—Crane Creek Lumber Co. starting 
a sawmill. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—Waycross Veneer Co., re- 


cently formed, is establishing a plant to manu- 
facture box and crate materials and expects to 
start operations at the new plant next month. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Three Star Lumber Agency 
opening commission lumber business, handling 
west coast products, at 7740 Langley Ave. 

NEW MEXICO. Hobbs—J. T. Harris Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—John E. Lock 
& Sons establishing a woodworking plant here for 


manufacture of bobbins and spools for textile 
mills. 

Whiteville—Glanton Veneer Co. recently began 
business, 

OHIO. Cleveland—Frank W. Smith has started 
a hardwood lumber business at West 73d and 
Dennison. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Batesville—Louis Thomas 
has acquired several buildings here and plans 
starting a woodworking plant. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Builders’ Supply Co. 
has engaged in building material business at 8th 
and Levee streets. 

Marysville—H. L. Sedgwick has engaged in the 
woodworking business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charles Town—Glaize & Bro 
opening new lumber business, Fred E. Glaize in 
charge. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS Pine Bluff—Hardwood Specialties 
Co., incorporated. 

Kerlin—Kerlin Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Sequoia Mill & Fix- 
ture Co., incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—V. S. Cook Lumber 
Co., incorporated under Delaware laws to deal 
in woods of all kinds; capital, $500,000. 

FLORIDA. Daytona Beach — Halifax 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Orlando—Perfection Barrel Co., incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Lumpkin—D. G. Bland Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


Lumber 


INDIANA. Paoli—Paoli Basket & Box Co., in- 
corporated. 
MAINE. Bangor—New Process Fibre Corpora- 


tion, chartered to buy, sell, manufacture and 
deal in lumber and wood products, and to op- 
erate pulp and paper mills. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Builders Finish Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000 


Framingham—Framingham 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff — Powers Lumber & 
Tie Co., incorporated. 

Piedmont—E. L. Reel Timber Co., incorporated 

NEBRASKA. Albion—H. F. Lumber (Co. : 
corporated; capital, $10,000. F 

NEW JERSEY. Arlington— Commercial Sash 
Door & Lumber Co., incorporated. ; 

Keyport—Keyport Lumber & Plumbin 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Dansville—Pel-Mehl, incorporated: 
capital, $50,000; lumber; Burton Mehlenbacher and 
Lewis Pelton, incorporators. 

New York, Kings—Azor Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $2,500; Julius I. Krefetz, 570 
7th Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Zimmerman Office Par. 
tition Corporation; capital, $10,000; office parti- 
tions and interior woodwork; Nathan Zimmerman 
570 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn. : 

New York, Manhattan—Metro Box & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; boxes, sash. 
etc.; Isadore Y. Feinberg, 1440 Broadway. : 

Ronkonkoma — Ronkonkoma Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; Frederick 
Clark, 8527 96th St., Richmond Hill, New York, 

NORTH DAKOTA.  Ellendale—Ellendale Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

OREGON, Noti—Fir Timber Co., 
capital, $5,000. 

North Bend—Simpson Lumber Co., 
capital to $500,000; sawmill. 

Portland—Market Box & Crate Co., _ incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000; box and crate manufacture, 

Salem—Bartosz Hammer Mfg. Co., incorporated: 
capital, $25,000; to manufacture wood and steel 
products, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bethlehem — Brown-Borhek 
Co. increasing capital to $750,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Sumter Door & 
Sash Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. Will erect 
millwork plant, it is reported. 

TEXAS. Houston—Robertson-Kurth Hardwood 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; Cc. J 
Robertson, 115 Hathaway Ave. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Mountain Lumber Co. 
incorporated. 


in- 


& Supply 


incorporated; 


increasing 


Casualties 


MARYLAND. Annapolis—Yard and garage of 
Johnson Lumber Co. damaged by fire; loss, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Floral Park, L. I.—John M. Rud- 
iger Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Bessmay—Dry shed, containing several 
million feet of rough and dressed lumber, at the 
yellow pine mill of the Kirby Lumber Co. de- 
stroyed by fire Nov. 12. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Chatham—Planing mill of 
J. B. Snowball Co. recently destroyed by fire 
with loss of $50,000. 

ONTARIO. Carleton Place—W. A. Nichols, re- 
tail lumber dealer, suffered loss by fire in sash 
and door plant; estimated at $8,000; will rebuild 
at once. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Almyra—Nichols & Guy Lumber 
Co. erecting new mill where nothing except oak 
will be cut; headquarters of company, Pine Bluff. 

Gould—C. O. Guy Lumber Co., of Pine Bluff, 
has just started a cottonwood mill near Gould. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Theodore Veyhle 
is about to erect a planing mill costing about 
$8,000 on corner of Fifth and Brannan streets. 

FLORIDA. Polk City—Barfield Lumber Co. 
erecting sawmill and planing mill, stacking sheds, 
planing mill, dry kilns, office and commissary. 
Also houses for labor. 

Tampa—Enterprise Box Co. let contract for con- 
struction of box plant at Green Street and Free- 
mont avenue. 

GEORGIA. Cordele-—-Cordele Sash & Door Co. 
rebuilding plant recently destroyed by fire with 
loss of over $50,000. 

Cuthbert—J. C. and J. F. Burgin, of the Bur- 
gin Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., will erect a mill 
at Cuthbert to cut on a tract of about 20,000 acres 
recently acquired in the vicinity; plant will in- 
clude planing mill, band mill and battery of dry 
kilns. 

IDAHO. Orofino—White Pine Lumber Co. will 
erect a sawmill on Cow Creek. 

ILLINOIS. Danville—Eillott Lumber Co. pur- 
chased site and will erect addition to sawmill and 
extension for lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Jeffersontown—Continental Lum- 
ber & Mfg. Co. erecting 100x150 ft. plant to manu- 
facture automobile, radio, furniture and carriage 
stock. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—J. B. Hoague Lumber 
Co. will rebuild plant recently damaged by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—Elkin Table Co., 
chartered recently with $100,000 capital, will erect 


plant for manufacture of tables and other furni-. 


ture. 
VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Todd Co. (Inc.) plans es- 
tablishing small sawmill. : 
WASHINGTON. Tumwater—Deschutes Lumber 


Co, rebuilding sawmill. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Gravenhurst—Ditchburn Boat Co. 
planning extensive enlargement and improvements 


to the plant at Orillia, including another marine 
railway. 
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California Retailers’ Annual 


(Continued from Page 51) 


discussed benefits of mutual insurance organ- 
izations. He advocated the closest co-operation 
among the lumbermen and spoke of the changed 
attitude of business men in the United States 
wherein it is recognized that it is to the in- 
terest of all people that there shall be a profit 
in business. “We profit as everybody else 
profits.” 7 h . 

Morgan J. Doyle, attorney, San Francisco, 
spoke on the legal phases of local organiza- 
tions. He called his subject, “Trusts, and are 
they legal in California?’ He told of the at- 
tacks formerly made upon corporations by 
politicians and the yellow press and the re- 
sultant legislation that for a long period hamp- 
ered business. He defined a trust as an agree- 
ment among competitors for carrying on their 
businesses in a way to eliminate unfair practices 
and unprofitable, unethical methods. He stated 
that the United States Government started out 
as a trust and in later years has reached the 
pinnacle of industrial supremacy of the world 
through the medium of trusts. Removal of the 
trusts in this country would tear down the 
nation. In California there is an anti-trust 
act known as the Cartwright Act. Most of 
the teeth are taken out of this act by the ex- 
ception: “Unless a combination is made to 
obtain only a reasonable profit.” In the end, 
Mr. Doyle said, the Cartwright Act is in 
violation of the Federal Constitution as held 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
a decision handed down in a case of an act 
copying exactly the wording of the Cartwright 
Act. 

Mr. Doyle’s conclusion was that in Califor- 
nia business men have all the necessary lee- 
way to combine to fix prices, pool profits, etc. 
He warned lumbermen against any negotiations 
with producers outside the State as a method 
of bringing pressure to bear upon a competitor. 
That puts one into the position of doing inter- 
state business and makes one liable under the 
Sherman Act. He decried price cutting and 
urged lumbermen to work together for profit 
instead of separately for volume. He told 
them not to be afraid of combinations. 

Mr. Doyle stated that in his opinion a 
“gentleman’s agreement” is of practically little 
value. “Make an iron clad contract that will 
compel you to be honest,” he said. 

Methods of building up retail price lists were 
then discussed. 

Tells About Moisture Content 

H. A. Heppenstall, of the research depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash., addressed the convention on the subject 
of moisture content of lumber. He told of 
kiln drying methods and how moisture content 
is determined. Mr. Heppenstall exhibited ap- 
paratus of his own invention for quickly 
ascertaining the moisture content of a piece of 
wood. (This apparatus was described in detail 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.) 

Arthur Bevan, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, explained a proposed plan whereby 
cedar shingle manufacturers would sponsor re- 
roofing jobs on the time payment basis. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
The final business session convened Satur- 
day morning at 10 o'clock. 

Crow, Portland, outlined a practice 
that he said is sometimes indulged by buyers 
for line yards which he condemned. He said 
some buyers attempt to force manufacturers to 
allow them a special 5 percent discount. He 
considered it is an unjust practice and he sug- 
gested the retailers nass a resolution condemn- 
ing the practice. The matter was referred to 
the board of directors. 

Paul E. Overend, field man of the associ- 
ation and the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, made a report on the insurance affili- 


ation. He briefly sketched many activities in 
field work particularly the insurance advance- 
ment and told of interest taken in the uniform 
building code of the Pacific coast. 

Secretary J. E. Fraser read a report of the 
last year’s work. She paid a tribute to the 
work of the members. She stressed the value 
of quality membership rather than quantity 
membership. Although the association has‘ less 
members than in the past its losses are largely 
represented by yards that have been closed out 
or consolidated. She spoke highly of the work 
of the field man Paul Overend, whose services 
have been made available to the association 
through its insurance affiliation with the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association. 

Mrs. Fraser told of the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. She said she believed it was for- 
tunate that the directors of the California Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association had not seen fit 
to support the advertising campaign of the Na- 
tional. Mrs. Fraser voiced the opinion that 
this campaign had an unfortunate start and 
mistakes had been made. She thought a large 
number of other associations and members felt 
that the National Retail lumbermen’s advertis- 
ing campaign was not being handled satis- 
factorily. 

Mrs. Fraser closed by telling of her pleas- 
ure in the service of the California retail 
lumbermen. 

Fred Dean Prescott, Fresno, urged that the 
association take a more active part in promot- 
ing local organizations in the smaller communi- 
ties throughout the state. Mr. Prescott told 
of many actual incidents of invaluable results 
from meetings of local organizations. He 
spoke particularly of accomplishments in con- 
nection with patent roofing and cement manu- 
facturers from whom they received some de- 
gree of protection. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Frank N. Gibbs, Gibbs Lumber Co., Ana- 
heim, chairman of the resolutions committee 
presented these resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Lumber Distribution Policy 

Resolved. That the members of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in con- 
vention assembled, assert the necessity and 
soundness of a clearly defined policy, in the 
matter of lumber distribution, as being essen- 
tial to the future welfare of the industry as 
a whole by the elimination of waste in market- 
ing and distribution. And it generally ap- 
proves a policy defined and set forth as fol- 
lows: 


1. It is unethical for mills and wholesalers 
to sell lumber, ordinary or treated, direct to 
contractors. 


2. It is unethical for a retailer to ship 
lumber* into a town where another dealer is 
located, even though the material is to be used 
by a contractor who regularly trades with the 
dealer making the shipment. 


3. It is unethical for a wholesaler or mill 
to accept orders from a retailer for shipment 
into a town where that dealer has no yard and 
where another dealer has an investment in 
lumber sheds and a stock of building mate- 
rials. 


4. Orders for materials from industrial 
Plants, oil companies and oil refineries and 
fruit shippers for use in construction, main- 
tenance, bracing and shipping materials etc., 
should properly be placed through retailers. 
Lumber used by industrial plants for remanu- 
facture and resale might properly be placed 
with either wholesaler or retailer. 


5. Orders from the State, counties, munici- : 


palities, irrigation districts, light and power 
concerns, properly belong to the local dealers 
in the district where the material is to be 
shipped. 

6. Orders for materials from the U. S. 
Government, and _ transcontinental railroads 
are open to both wholesalers and retailers. 


(Continued on page 71) 














SELECTS 
Arizona White Pine 


High Altitude—Soft Texture 
White In Color 


1x4” to 20” Wide 
Random Lengths 
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3rd Clear 
Moulding Grade 


20 MODERN KILNS 
Standard Lumber Mills 


STANDARD, ARIZONA 


KILN 
DRIED 


This big plant is now remodeled in 
every respect. It has a capacity of 50 
million feet yearly and draws its tim- 
ber supply from the Great Sitgreaves 
Forest under Government regulation 
where a perpetual supply of timber is 
available—all Arizona White Pine. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
451 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 


W. G. Ramshaw, Director of Sales 
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Manufacturers of 
Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Round Piling Any Lengths. 















Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 




















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 














Put 


6“ 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) t 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from) us saying they are a gift 

from you ) 


























News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 17.—E. W. Demarest, president Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, celebrated his birthday 
yesterday, and found a birthday cake in front 
of him at the regular meeting of the club. 
Mr. Demarest also received a package which 
on being opened was found to contain a min- 
iature flask with a card on which was writ- 


ten “Birthday greetings from Al Smith. I’m 
feeling pretty old today, too.” 
John Dower informed the club that the 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of 
Minneapolis, is planning a tour of the Pacific 
Northwest next summer, and expects to 
have at least 150 on a special train. The club 
voted to appoint a committee w investigate 
a proposal to invite the party to spend part 
of its time in this city, and to lay plans for 
the entertainment. President Demarest named 
S. S. Waterman, J. G. Dickson, A, K. Martin 
and Mr. Dower on the committee, which will 
report next week. 

Lee Force, manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., attended the meeting 
and discussed the export situation. 

Alex B. Claney, jr., of the Lord & Bushnell 
Lumber Co.’s Tacoma office, who has just 
returned from Chicago, discussed conditions 
as he found them in the middle West. 

The new lumber rates at the Portacoma 
piers were taken up, and it was found that 
many of the lumbermen who opposed the for- 
mer reduction, which was withdrawn because 
of the opposition, favor the new tariffs and 
are planning to make use of the docks for 
their shipments. 

A reduction of 50 percent on the wharfage 
and storage rates on all lumber products was 
announced for Dec. 1 by the Pierce County 
port commission this week. The port regqently 
declared a reduction on all classes of cargo, 
but this was withdrawn after considerable 
opposition developed. The storage rate on 
lumber is reduced from one cent a thousand 
feet to half a cent, and the cranage charge 
from $5 an hour to $3. The wharfage rates 
are cut in half on lumber, doors, floor blocks, 
plywood, shingles, box shook, lath, logs and 
wood pulp. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the McCormick, 
Shaffer, Baker and Milwaukee docks and 
Portacoma piers, 4,440,000 feet; Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., 950,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., 1,200,000 feet, and Tacoma Harbor 
Lumber Co., 500,000 feet—a total of 7,090,000 
feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 2,100,000 
feet; California, 1,400,000 feet; Japan ana 
China, 3,250,000 feet, and Europe, 340,000 feet. 
Other than lumber The Atlantic coast took 
2,800,000 shingles, 2,400 doors, 108 tons box 
shook and 100 bundles broom handles. Cali- 
fornia took 50,000 feet cross arms, Europe 
took 500 bundles broom handles, 45 tons floor 
blocks, 3,355 doors and 50 tons plywood. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during October total 48,828,100 feet, of which 
28,399,575 feet went to domestic ports, and 
20,428,525 feet to foreign countries. The At- 
lantic coast took the largest amount, 15,406,- 
744 feet and the Orient was in second place 
with 10,473,440 feet. 

The Tacoma mills received 58,755,075 
of logs by water during October. 

Lumber mills on the Tacoma tideflats will 
have improved fire protection, as the new fire 
station established in the district by the city 
has been completed and will soon have the 
apparatus installed. The city fireboat is also 
under construction, and will be ready for 
operation next spring. 

The Dickman Lumber Co. has completed 
the installation of a new 100,000 gallon con- 
crete water storage tank for additional fire 
protection for the plant. 

A part of the machinery of the old Fir Tree 
Lumber Co., at Rainier, has been purchased 
by the Deschutes River sawmill, now under 
construction near Olympia. The Deschutes 
plant was destroyed by fire last summer, and 
is now being rebuilt with an increased capac- 
ity. It will be in operation by the first of 
the year. 


feet 


—.., 


The Columbia Box & Veneer Co. of Puyal. 
lup, has started construction work on two 
new factory buildings, which will greatly in- 
crease the output of the plant. The buildings 
will be of frame construction with concrete 
floors. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. has erected a new 
office building at its mill on the north end 
waterfront. The structure cost $6,000. 

The verdict of $500 given against the Defi- 
ance Lumber Co. by a jury in favor of Dr. 
W. W. Matson, who sued for $12,500 for al- 
leged damages to his property from smoke 
and cinders from the mill, was increased to 
$1,000 by a superior court judge here this 
week, who set aside the verdict of the jury 
and raised the amount. An injunction asked 
by the plaintiff, against the operation of the 
mill until the alleged nuisance was abated, 
was denied. 

John Dower, president John Dower Lumber 
Co., has returned from a month’s trip to the 
middle West during which he attended the 
annual convention of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Chicago, and 
inspected the chain of yards operated by the 
Dower Lumber Co., of Minnesota. He reports 
the business outlook in the Northwest terri- 
tory to be fair. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 17.—Orders from southern California 
yards have been somewhat lighter during the 
last two weeks. While the number of vessels 
tied up, or diverted from the California run, 
now totals 39, and water receipts have been 
light (totaling only. 16,000,000 feet for the 
week ended Nov. 10, as against 21,500,000 feet 
the previous week), stock on the public docks 
has increased about 1,000,000 feet. The most 
troublesome item, of which there is now §8,- 
000,000 feet on the docks, is 2-inch random 
common fir. Retail prices, however, are still 
holding well in spite of lessened demand. 
Building permits for October were less than 
for September, which is contrary to the usual 
condition. Residences formed a very heavy 
part of October permits. Hardwood prices are 
very firm, and local demand is somewhat eas- 
ier. Buyers are holding off placing further 
orders, or endeavoring to buy for delivery 
after Jan. 1. White and sugar pine prices, 
as a whole, are firm, No. 2 common white pine 
boards having advanced $1, and being very 
scarce. With the exception of demand from 
the moving picture studios, most of which 
are now busy again, local trade in white and 
sugar pine is very slack. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Nov. 17.—There is an increased inquiry for 
lumber from all countries, for shipment in 
the first quarter of next year. In addition, 
orders for large quantities of ties and cross- 
ing timbers are offering from the British rail- 
ways. The mills have booked up during the 
last week about 15,000,000 feet of car mate- 
rial for new equipment for Canadian railways. 
This business, with the already heavy order 
files which mills now have, puts them in 
a very strong position for the balance of this 
year and early next year. A number of mills 
are now planning to clean up their order files, 
preparatory to the Christmas shutdown, which 
will possibly be longer than for many years. 
Two steamers have been named to load in 
December for South Africa. This is an extra 
steamer on this run. 

Fir log production balanced sales last week. 
Unsold stocks are, however, appreciably less 
than they were thirty days ago. Practically 
all fir camps are running full capacity, and as 
unusually good weather prevails there is not 
likely to be any curtailment in the near 
future. There seems to be no weakening in 
the price of $10, $15 and $20, notwithstanding 
the fact that stocks are considerably heavier 
than at this time last year. The demand for 


cedar logs has weakened slightly, due to the 
fact that a number of mills have enough to 
carry them over until the middle of December, 
after which date it is likely that there will 
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pe a certain amount of curtailment on the 
part of the shingle mills. There has been no 
departure from the list on standard logs, 
shingle booms bringing $10, $19 and $25, and 
jumber cedar $20 and $26. The hemlock log 
situation does not vary, stocks being a little 
short. The demand is excellent, and no trou- 
ple is being experienced in obtaining list price 


of $11. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 17.—A slight increase of business has 
been noted the last few days. Notwithstand- 
ing that this is inventory time, it is antici- 
pated that business will continue to improve 
during the next few weeks, up to the holiday 
season. Prices are firm on the present dis- 
counts, and will probably continue so. Pro- 
duction and demand are practically balanced, 
with most mills short of numerous items. 

Sherman J. Coy, district representative of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., at Cloquet, Minn., 
is spending a few days at the home office here. 

Oo. Z. Brewer, president Brewer Pine Box 
Co., left this week on a six weeks’ business 
trip to the Atlantic seaboard. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Nov. 19.—With a continuance of mild 
weather, retail yards in the Northwest have 
been in receipt of a good deal of inquiry for 
medium and lower grades of northern pine, 
and carlot shipments are in fair volume. In- 
dividual orders are small, with the inventory 
period just ahead. The market is strong and 
a new northern pine price list is to be issued 
within the next ten days. Orders have been 
booked for No. 2 and better northern pine 
for immediate shipment to eastern steel 
plants for use in pattern making. Reports 
that a number of smaller woods operators in 
northern Minnesota had closed down owing 
to unfavorable weather conditions, have been 
confirmed. The International Lumber Co., at 
International Falls, Minn., on Nov. 16 placed 
its large sawmill in operation for its season’s 
run. The mill has a 24-hour capacity of 300,- 
000 feet. Over 20,000,000 feet of logs is piled 
in its yard. Fully a thousand men are em- 
ployed in its logging camps. 

H. S. Robb, representative of the Newbegin 
Co. on this market, reported the receipt of 
inquiry for western timbers for use in indus- 
trial construction here. He noted that the 
market in western timber products has stiff- 
ened up materially following curtailment by 
Coast mills. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 19.—As inventory time nears, retailers 
of southern pine are beginning to limit their 
purchases to such items as they may actually 
need, which must be shipped to them without 
delay, so that they are impatient for quick 
deliveries, Stocks in the hands vf dealers are 
low, and salesmen report to manufacturing 
interests here that retailers are watching the 
market closely. The opinion is expressed that 
the yards will come into the market early, in 
order to avoid their unpleasant experiences of 
last spring, when dry lumber was scarce. 

Hardwood lumber yards in St. Louis have 
been buying more freely during the last two 
weeks, in order to replenish their stocks, 
which have been low. The item most in de- 
mand seems to be inch FAS plain white oak. 
There also is a good demand for inch FAS 
sap gum, 

Car manufacturers in the St. Louis indus- 
trial district are expecting heavy orders from 
railroads centering here and elsewhere. The 
Missouri Pacific Railway recently placed an 
order for 1,000 refrigerator cars for its sub- 
Sidiary, the American Refrigerator Transit 
Co., with the Pressed Steel Car Co. The Wa- 
bash Railway recently sent out an inquiry for 
2,000 automobile cars, but they have not yet 
been placed. Other railroads here are said to 
be planning the making of similar inquiries 
soon. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., has just returned from 


cas Lumber Centers 


a business trip to Arkansas, during which he 
visited about six southern pine mills. He re- 
ports a searcity of dry stock. Several of the 
larger mills he visited were shipping about 
1,000,000 feet more than their production. 
Weather conditions were beginning to be bad, 
interfering with the operations of the smaller 
manufacturers. 

The rotogravure section of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Sunday contained views of 
the new Krieghauser funeral parlors, features 
of which are the artistic French doors and 
paneling and other millwork furnished by the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 20.—Lumber demand last week was 
slack, and not up to the expectations of sales 
managers, who had viewed the slump of the 
previous week as only temporary. Demand 
this week probably will be light, also, as a 
result of the unusually heavy rain last week 
which caused floods along many streams and 
made quagmires of unpaved roads in several 
mid-west States. One cheering feature of the 
market is that industrial demand continues 
good, and is expected to amount to a consid- 
erable volume for the remainder of the month. 
Among retailers, the line yards were the most 
active buyers, though their purchases were 
mostly of mixed cars. While demand has 
slackened, there has been no further weaken- 
ing of prices. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Nov. 19.—A definite trend toward reduction 
of retail stocks is making itself felt. Trade 
is fairly good in many sections, but quiet 
spots are developing. Logging operators in 
northern Ontario are experiencing much dif- 
ficulty on account of soft weather and an ab- 
normal amount of rain. Nearly all Ontario 
sawmills have come to the end of their sea- 
son’s operations. It is not yet known how 
the log output will compare with that of pre- 
vious years, although there is a feeling that 
it would be slightly larger if only the weather 
improved in the near future. Conditions in 
connection with labor are reported to be sat- 
isfactory. Provisions and equipment, how- 
ever, are expected to cost more this year. 
Retailers and wholesalers expect that higher 
prices will prevail in 1929. The shingle sit- 
uation continues to be uncertain, on account 
of the difference in prices now being asked by 
Consolidated and independent mills. There is 
a fair business in hardwoods; but it is some- 
what spotty. 

“A Better Homes and Builders’ Show” for 
the Border Cities is being planned, to be put 
on early in the spring, probably in March or 
April. 

The Keewatin Lumber Co., Kenora, Ont., had 
such a successful season in the woods last 
winter, when it produced 30 percent above 
normal, that this year it will operate to a 
considerably less extent. It will have only 
about 750 men in the Lake of the Woods dis- 
trict and at Ignace and Hudson. 

Victor Donaldson, president and general 
manager of Firstbrook Boxes (Ltd.), Toronto, 
returned from a business visit to Winnipeg 
recently and reports that his company intends 
to establish a plant in the West. 

The Dominion Wholesale Sash Mfg. Co., 
Streetsville, Ont., of which Harry Hope is 
owner and manager, has appointed R. G. Ches- 
bro, Toronto, as selling agent. Mr. Hope will 
devote all his time to production. 

R. D. Lusk, late of the Valley Tie & Lum- 
ber Co., Lexington, N. C., has joined the Ca- 
nadian Tie & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, to 
manage lumber sales. 

The Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club held its first 
monthly dinner for the season at the Park- 
dale Canoe Club, Toronto, Nov. 16. W. B. 
Tennant presided, and there was an attend- 
ance of about forty. After the dinner, club 
plans were announced by R. G. Chesbro. 

The result of the Laidlaw Golf Trophy 
tournament has been announced. Geo. W. 
Coyles, Toronto representative for W. C. Ed- 
wards & Co., of Ottawa, won the finals against 
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R. Halliday, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
Toronto, the score being 5 and 4 to go. 


Macon, Ga. 


Nov. 19.—Further improvement in demand 
for roofers was reported by leading manufac- 
turers. The market is strong, and some sales 
are reported to have been made at slight ad- 
vances. Weather has been favorable for in- 
creased production, but because of the good 
demand there is little stock being accumu- 
lated. Much of the demand is coming from 
the eastern part of the country, although 
there is a good local demand. 

Longleaf pine mills in southwest Georgia 
and southeastern Alabama are operating on 
full time, under the most favorable weather 
conditions that have prevailed for a long 
while. There is a good demand for longleaf, 
and mills are having a hard time getting out 
the larger sizes to fill orders. The market is 
steady. 

Local lumber dealers say that the lumber 
business has been stimulated considerably of 
late by a “home remodeling” campaign which 
has been conducted by the Macon Telegraph. 
The newspaper presents photographs of homes 
before and after improvements. It has re- 
sulted in new hardwood floors being installed, 
and in complete remodeling of many home. 

The Milner-Middlebrooks Lumber Co., which 
has sawed 60,000,000 feet of timber eighteen 
miles south of Thomasville, Ga. expects to 
dismantle its plant there about Dec. 1. The 
company has another site in Georgia to which 
the equipment will be moved. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 19.—Demand for southern pine build- 
ing items has been easing off steadily, and 
orders are below normal for the first time in 
several months, but shipments are holding up 
fairly well. Considerable improvement is re- 
ported in export demand, but prices are rather 
low. Atlanta yard demand has declined, but 
trade seems better elsewhere in the South- 
east. Prices are holding firm due to shortage 
at the mills. Wholesalers are booking con- 
siderable industrial business, especially for 
cotton mill villages, and orders include long- 
leaf timbers and factory flooring. Railroads 
are buying more actively than in months, of 
car material, ties and construction items. 
Georgia roofers are selling at the best prices 
in some months, mainly in the Bast, as South- 
eastern demand is relatively quiet. The mill- 
work industry is taking good quantities of 
sash and door stock. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Nov. 19.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been quite active. Not all items have 
been moving, some having been rather quiet. 
The mills seem to have plenty of old orders 
although shipments this month have been 
large. Prices on most items are holding 
strong, but one or two have weakened. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better band 
sawn has been rather slow, but good circular 
stock is active and scarce. No. 2 and better, 
4/4 stock widths, band sawn, have been mov- 
ing well, rough and dressed. Mixed cars of 
circular finish have been rather sluggish even 
at slightly lower prices. Good mills do not 
seem to have much finish to offer. Edge 
4/4 No. 38, and No. 3 stock widths, have been 
quiet. No. 2 and better stock widths, 5/ and 
6/4, continue in brisk demand and mills have 
no trouble in getting their prices. No. 2 
and better bark strips, 4/4, have been quiet, 
and demand for miscuts has fallen off. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, 1s 
slow, but box makers are willing to buy good 
air dried. Demand for this item dressed and 
resawn is fair and it brings a better net mill 
price. Sales of No. 1 stock box, 4/4 have 
been light, mills having little to offer either 
kiln or air dried. Box makers are not much 
interested, but retail yards are taking up as 
much stock as box mills usually do at this 
time of year, so that prices are steady. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box has been rather quiet. No. 2 
stock box continues active, rough and dressed, 
and mills have little to offer, but a small sur- 
plus is likely to accumulate. Edge box rough, 
5/ and 6/4, also stock widths dressed, continue 
in good demand and are scarce. Box bark 
strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, have been mov- 
ing well and price is maintained. 

Orders for mixed cars of flooring, partition 


i 
etc. have been coming in well, and asked 
prices are being paid without much trading, 
Many mills are still oversold on Nos. 3 and 4 
flooring, but would welcome more orders for 
solid cars of No. 2 and better. Kiln drieg 
roofers are moving well. Air dried roofers 
have not been moving so well, and more stock 
is being offered, but not for quick shipment, 
A number of mills are now quoting 6-ingh 
air dried roofers at $20. Dressed framing has 
been rather quiet, but demand for rough fram- 
ing and timbers has been very good. 

The Coxe-Ingram Lumber Co., of Mont 
Clare, S. C., recently placed an order with 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fig, 
for an additional Moore dry kiln, 20x120 feet, 
equipped with Moore fireproof doors. Three 
Moore dry kilns were installed at this plant 
last May, and this latest addition to the kiln 
drying equipment indicates both the growing 
demand for kiln dried lumber, and the satis- 
factory results this company has been getting 
from its Moore kilns. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Nov. 19.—New business in pine is much 
slower. Orders seem a little more numerous 
than in the last three or four weeks, but a 
big part of the business is export, orders now 
being placed particularly for South America, 
at prices higher than have prevailed for sey- 
eral years. This business is coming at a time 
when interior orders are pretty well shipped. 
Shipments for export are extremely heavy, 
and total pine shipments from this section 
are holding fairly close to those of October, 
which reduced mill stocks 10 percent. ‘The 
market appears a little spotty, sume items de- 
clining while others have stiffened. The lull 
was expected, and will discourage any at- 
tempts to increase production while the needs 
of the market seem to be met. There are some 
mills that did not sell their stocks heavily 
this fall and have set out to lower their in- 
ventories for taxing time. Prices will likely 
hold fairly firm over the next few weeks. 

Rift grades of 3- and 4-inch flooring are very 
firm, as they have been selling in excellent 
volume, and stocks are low. Stocks of short- 
leaf 4-inch, No. 2 through Bé&better, are in- 
creasing and some mills are reducing prices. 
Car siding, B&better, 9- and 10-foot, is ex- 
tremely firm, and sales of 1x4-inch, 9-foot 
were reported at $43@45, mill, or about $5 
higher than Bé&better 4-inch flooring. Stocks 
of longleaf flooring are very low, a number of 
items still being oversold. B&better drop sid- 
ing has declined, while Nos. 1 and 2 are hold- 


ing firm. Stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 are very 
low, while there is a fair assortment of 
B&better. Ceiling demand is showing im- 


provement and stocks, especially of 2%x4- 
inch, are being rapidly absorbed. This size 
was in surplus a few weeks ago, but today 
stocks are lower than at any previous time 
this year. The %x4-inch has been selling in 
good volume, and sales exceed production. 
Partition orders just about absorb what little 
stock is manufactured. Bevel and square edge 
siding items have not been so very active. 
The mills are fairly well sold ahead on mold- 
ings, and new business is at such low prices 
that there is hardly any inducement to take 
orders. B&better finish has been selling in 
good volume and there is very little available 
except of a few lengths that are hard to move. 
The South American market is buying very 
heavily of 1x3-, 1x4- and 1x6-inch saps, so the 
mills can rip to keep their stocks low. These 
saps are always shipped rough, so the grad- 
ing is not nearly as hard as in dressed, and 
there are no degrades. About 20 percent good 
No. 1 can be included with sap grade for 
Europe, and for South America the grade is 
not as severe. Industrials have been taking 
the No. 1 and C finish in large quantities; 
export trade has bought the thicker No. 1 
and C in heavy volume, and there is a good 
demand from sash and door factories. 

The mills are beginning to catch up on their 
oversales of 1x4-inch No, 2 fencing, and there 
may be accumulation in the next few weeks. 
Dry stock sells quickly, and prices are firm. 
No. 2, 6-inch fencing and flooring are very 
badly oversold in shortleaf and recent sales 
have practically absorbed stocks. Prices of 
longleaf 8- and 10-inch No. 2 are extremely 
firm, and stocks are low. An excellent sale 
reported today was of 100,000 feet of 8-inch 
No. 2 run to pattern, that will net $26, f. o. b. 
mill, the highest price for several years. 
Stocks of No. 2 longleaf 12-inch are light and 
demand is fairly good. Longleaf 8- and 10- 
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jnch No. 2 remain well oversold, with the 
market extremely firm. Stocks of shortleaf 
No. 2, 12-inch are fairly good, and there are 
neavy stocks of the 18-foot. No. 2, 5/ and 
6/4, has been selling in good volume, at very 
frm prices. Stocks of No. 3, 4-inch fencing 
are exhausted and prices are firm. Longlear 
No. 3, 6-inch is a good seller, with shortleaf 
badly oversold. Longleaf No. 3, 8- and 10- 
inch boards sell about as fast as they become 
dry, but shiplap stocks are increasing. Long- 
leaf No. 3, 12-inch has been selling fine, and 
stocks are lower than since early spring. 
ghortleaf No. 3, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, remains 
oversold until about Jan. 1. No, 3 S2S&CM, 
g-inch, is oversold. Box shook business is 
heavier and inquiry is picking up. There is a 
special interest in celery crates. 

Almost all items of No. 1 longleaf dimen- 
sion that have been in fairly heavy supply 
are being absorbed, and of hardly one item is 
there as much as a carload available. It is 
difficult to keep salesmen from selling away 
past the green stock on hand, and expecting 
the mills to make immediate delivery of dry. 
No. 2 longleaf dimension has been selling ex- 
tremely well, especially items that heretofore 
have seemed draggy. Mixed car orders for 
small yards are difficult to fill. No. 1 short- 
leaf dimension has continued to sell well, and 
production is necessarily slow. There is a 
marked searcity of 2x4-inch in both longleaf 
and shortleaf. A number of Nos. 1 and 2 
dimension items are out of stock, green or 
dry, with oversales registered, and it will be 
60 or 90 days before air dried lumber can be 
shipped at this season. A number of items 
of No. 3 longleaf and shortleaf dimension are 
oversold, and total stocks are small. On long- 
leaf timbers the mills are oversold for about 
45 to 60 days, with a great deal of rush busi- 
ness on hand for both interior and export. 
There has been the heaviest sale of small 
sizes of longleaf for a number of years, for 
South American scantling and paving block 
stock, and the mills will require the next four 
months to catch up on oversales. 

Pine lath are holding fairly firm. Prices 
of No. 1 kiln dried are easier, but No. 2 are 
oversold until after the first of the year. On 
select heart and No. 1 heart pine shingles, 
mills are badly oversold and customers are 
clamoring for shipment. Only No. 2 sap grade 
is in surplus. 

F. L. Peck, president J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., who makes his home in Scranton, Pa., is 
on one of his periodical visits to the proper- 
ties of the company in the South. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Nov. 19.—Orders for both pine and hard- 
wood have been in extraordinarily good 
volume, and prices are in line with price 
lists. No surplus stocks are to be found of 
e'ther pine or hardwood. Pine inquiries have 
been particularly heavy from the small-town 
retailers. The furniture plants apparently 
expect better business, judging from the in- 
terest they show in making forward pur- 
chases. The export market in both hard- 
woods and softwoods continues active. There 
has been much more interest shown by West 
Indies and Central American markets, as 
well as by South America, than for some 
time. All expert stocks are extremely strong 
in price, and there is no mill surplus. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co. have placed an or- 
der with the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for one dry kiln, 35x108 feet, which 
will be equipped with Moore fireproof doors. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 17.—Wholesalers report some falling 

off in their business by rail, but there has 
not been any appreciable change in prices at 
the sawmills. Some mills have elected to pile 
their cut, where necessary, rather than make 
any lower prices and it is expected that the 
curtailment of preduction which is taking 
Place among the sawmills will hold prices 
fairly steady. Log market conditions and log 
prices are unchanged. 
_ Two prominent Seattle buyers who have 
Just returned from trips to their eastern con- 
nections report a very optimistic feeling for 
the coming year. One of these buyers reports 
that his connections have already begun to 
make purchases in order to be sure to have 
lumber in yards when needed. 

Siemons Lumber Co., of Bellingham, Wash., 
closed its shingle mill and will be idle for 
about two weeks. The mill has been running 
Steadily for several months. The Siemons 


mill will be the second cedar plant to shut 
down in Bellingham. Last week the What- 
com Falls Mill Co. closed some departments. 
Prior to that the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, of Bellingham, dispensed with a second 
side crew at its cargo mill. It is making 
repairs. 

Cc. R. Berry, president and manager of the 
Alaska Cypress Co., left this week for a visit 
to the company’s mills and logging opera- 
tions in Alaska and British Columbia. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nov. 20.—Wholesale business in softwoods 
here has continued to taper off on account 
of heavy rains and snow. Work is being done 
on business buildings and apartments, so con- 
tractors are taking low grades. Lumber con- 
tinues to be received here from the Coast on 
old orders, but new wholesale business is not 
very large. Prices are holding firm all along 
the line. 

Northern hardwoods are reported to be in 
the best position they have oczupied during 
recent years. Furniture plants are buying 
every day in small lots. More birch and 
maple are being used for furniture. Automo- 
bile body plants are buying, and other wood 
using industries are in the market. Prices 
are firm and tend higher. 

D. L. Kimberly, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Hardwood Products Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., has been elected president to 
succeed the late E. D. Beals; S. F. Shattuck 
has been made vice president; Neal Spoor, 
secretary, and Henry Jung, treasurer. Mr. 
Beals left an estate of about $300,000. 

The Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club is planning 
to old a bowling party some time in Decemb:r. 
A program is being arranged for the winter 
months, 


Houston, Tex. 


Nov. 20.—The lumber industry of southern 
and eastern Texas will go into the new year 
with considerably less stock on hand than 
there was a year ago, while prices now are 
better. There is much less lumber available 
than in the early part of the year. For a 
long while there was a big surplus of finish 
stocks, but these are declining and demand is 
improving all the while. South American 
schedules have advanced $7 to $10 in recent 
weeks. Prime has gone up to $100, and kiln 
dried saps and sawn timbers are very strong. 
The demand for longleaf lumber in general 
is much greater than the supply. The heav- 
iest domestic demand is for decking and sid- 
ing. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Nov. 19.—Reports from all lumber manu- 
facturers in the Southeast are very encourag- 
ing. The pine and hardwoods manufacturers 
continue to hold the advantages they acquired 
during the last two or three months. The 
volume of orders has indicated the continued 
interest of buyers. 

There is very little of any item of hard- 
wood to be had, and all the mills are able to 
get excellent prices for what they have com- 
ing on. BEven sap and red gum and tupelo 
are showing improvement, and there is steady 
demand for ash and magnolia. A better de- 
mand for poplar is coming from foreign mar- 
kets, but the domestic market is more than 
holding its own. 

The pine market continues very strong, and 
there is no indication of a let-up of the de- 
mand, with special cutting heading the list, 
and orders covering sizes that make the busi- 
ness attractive to the mills. Railroads in this 
section are very good customers. Shed and 
yard stocks are doing very nicely, and the 
mills are experiencing no trouble in getting 
rid of their accumulations. Florida demand 
has fallen off, as the State is pretty well built- 
up for the present. 

Cypress is about the slowest mover of all 
the woods manufactured in this section. Re- 
ports from mills are not optimistic, but they 
are doing’a better than average business, and 
trade has shown steady improvement during 
the last two or three months. 

The Milner-Middlebrooks Lumber Co., which 
has been operating at Miccosukee, Fla., is 
preparing to move to a new location at Nor- 
man Park, Ga. The new site includes a stand 
of about 25,000,000 feet of virgin shortleaf. 
The company has a sawmill and planing mill, 
along with dry kilns, 

H. W. Pierce, until recently with the Ster- 
ling Lumber Co., Philadelphia, is now in 
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Long Supply 
Assured You 


You need no longer worry 
about a dependable mill con- 
nection for your lumber. Do 
as hundreds of other buyers 
have done— 


Stock | 
g\o N.C. 
G PINE 


Yard and Shed Stock 


Our present timber supply is 
sufficient to keep our mill going 
for years tocome. This virgin 
timber has a soft, even texture 
which enables us to manufac- 
ture lumber naturally suited to 
all building purposes. 


yor? 


Investigate our facilities for ship- 
ping by rail and water today. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 

St. Louis, isco, Cal 


7 
: Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, 






































GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
It SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Established 1847 
Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 

voices 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight = ficou dat. 
Brokers for exports & imports 











Special department handling export lumber shipments , 








The Lumberman’s Actuary 
By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 604 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
rice between $6 and 
150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to 
$100; at $101, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 

It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
2,000; for all thick- 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and for any 
width from 2 to 24 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. It is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the specially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. 
All lengths on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces; a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which the retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised 9 bound in Leather, 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 
American Lumberman, “}37-2¢o°TL 
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Jacksonville, doing a wholesale business of 
his own. 

The need for properly kiln dried lumber of 
a definite moisture content, to be used in the 
manufacture of furniture, has resulted in the 
installation of Moore kilns by practically all 
of the progressive furniture manufacturers of 
the Southeast. The Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.. and North Portland, Ore., has 
sold to the Morganton Furniture Co., Morgan- 
ton, N. C., four kilns for drying furniture 
stock including four automatic temperature 
and humidity recorder-controllers and four 
Moore fireproof doors; to the Ideal Chair Co., 
Long Island, N. Y., one kiln and automatic 
controller for drying hardwood furniture 
stock; and to the Statesville Furniture Co., 
Statesville, N. C., one kiln for drying hardwood 
furniture stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 20.—Lumber wholesalers report that 
business has fallen off a little in the last 
week. Business may be said to be fair, with 
inquiries plentiful and varied. While demand 
from retail yards has slackened a little, much 
home building is still in progress. Winter 
building of homes is steadily guining favor 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

Wholesalers who specialize in hardwoods, 
particularly West Virginia woods, report a 
smaller volume of sales last week than in 
several weeks previous. Industrial demand 
has continued better than retail, and the out- 
look is good for the next few months. The large 
coal companies are placing their annual con- 
tracts for mine material and the small opera- 
tors appear to have a fairly good winter sea- 
son ahead. Hardwood loading lumber is in 
fair demand, and prices tend to improve. 

Mixed car orders for southern pine dimen- 
sion are still hard to fill on account of badly 
broken stocks at mills. Prices are holding 
firm. Boards and roofers continue in the 
same position as last reported, with perhaps 
a better supply in sight. Prices on hemlock 
remain firm, and fir shed stock prices continue 
strong, with some mills anticipating a further 
advance after the first of the year. There 
have been practically no changes recently in 
Pondosa pine and Idaho white pine, the mar- 
ket for both continuing firm. In Pondosa, 
shortages continue in selects and No. 2 com- 
mon, and selects. No. 1 common and thick 
common Idaho white pine are pretty scarce. 


Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 20.—Wholesalers are having difficulty 
in collecting from retail yards, and yardmen 
have had similar trouble in collecting from 
builders and contractors. Lumber trade was 
somewhat spotty. Some lines sold fairly 
well, while others were unseasonably quiet. 
Many lumber buyers are becoming exceedingly 
cautious. Eastern spruce frames are firm at 
$42 base, due to light production. Random 
spruce is steady. Dry eastern and northern 
boards are very scarce and firm. Transit lots 
of Douglas fir and western hemlock look 
steadier. Oak flooring prices are very un- 
settled. Southern pine flooring is quiet and 
some is offered cheap. Idaho white pine is 
firm. Hardwoods are picking up and look 
rather firmer. Shingles are in moderate de- 
mand only, but prices are steady throughout. 
The market for eastern lath is becoming in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory. The few from 
whom it is possible to secure a bid buy spar- 
ingly and are disposed to argue about prices. 
Some lath manufacturers are anxious to get 
orders for 1%-inch at $7. The best price for 
1%-inch was $6.25, and a bid of $6 would 
not be turned down by some eager sellers. 
Sales of 1%-inch western hemlock lath are re- 
ported at $6.30@6.35 on car at Boston dock, 
and $6.25 is rock bottom. 

A dinner and business meeting of the Bay 
State Wood Dealers’ Association was held last 
Tuesday evening in the New American House 
with thirty dealers present. Charles Candis, 
president of the association, presided. The 
business session was preceded by an address 
on “Cooperation” by I. G. Ginsberg. 

The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., whose plant 
is in the Neponset district, is operating a 
downtown office at 1 Sudbury Street. The 
company is featuring wood tanks and main- 
taining an engineering department. 

Following the reorganization of the Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau (Inc.) of Boston, 
and the moving of headquarters to the Kendall 


Square Building, Cambridge, the bureau hag 
enrolled as members twenty-one of the retajj 
lumber dealers in this vicinity. 


Shreveport, La. 


Nov. 19.—There has been not only a slight 
falling off in demand for pine, and in jp. 
quiries, but prices seem to have weakened, 
The downward tendency, while not very 
sharp, is quite evident, and seems to have 
affected mostly No. 2 dimension. There js 
somewhat less demand for No. 1 dimension, 
but it is fairly firm. Boards, shiplap and 
6-inch center matched flooring remain firm, 
while uppers and finish are selling at about 
the same prices as have ruled for severa] 
months. The mills all seem to have pretty 
fair order files. Shipping conditions have 
not been favorable. East Texas has had sey. 
eral days of heavy rain, which is likely to slow 
up logging and production generally. In 
Louisiana, it rained at least a little every 
day last week. Several mills in Arkansas 
say that they have had a great deal of rain. 
Under such conditions, current business wil] 
probably be ample to keep the mills busy 
until stocking-up demand begins after in- 
ventory. 

Prices on hardwoods have been gradually 
improving, and demand for such woods as 
this section produces is quite satisfactory, 
Even oak is beginning to move, but is still 
rather slow. 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 19.—The lumber market continues to 
hold up well, with many items scarce and 
demand ranging from fair to good. In Idaho 
pine, there are many items scarce, with prices 
holding up well and mills reporting good order 
files. The situation in North Carolina pine 
and eastern spruce, which has shown steady 
improvement for the last month, is just about 
as it was a week ago. There is keen com- 
petition in fir, due to heavy arrivals and large 
stocks in storage, but unquestionably there 
have been large sales of late. 

At its weekly meeting last Friday night, 
the Nylta Club listened to another in the 
series of lectures by Prof. Record, of Yale 
University, who spoke on “Cedar, Redwood 
and Cypress,” comparing the uses of the three 
woods. He exhibited samples to show the 
difference in texture of the several varieties. 
Frank A. Niles, who had been re-elected presi- 
dent of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation on the Wednesday previous, addressed 
the club members and expressed pleasure at 
the progress the organization is making. He 
said he was confident that Nylta would help 
its parent organization in its effort to expand. 

Conrad Pitcher, Emerson D. R. Creveling 
and Herbert B. Coho comprise the commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements for the annual 
dinner dance of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, to be held Dec. 5 at Hotel Bilt- 
more. Carroll Cooney, of Cooney, Eckstein 
& Co., is in charge of musical arrangements. 

George Bahr, secretary the Long Island 
Dealers’ Association, and F. Herbert Brown, 
secretary the Westchester Building Material 
Men’s Association, were guests at the annual 
luncheon and meeting of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association. Both reported business 
“fairly satisfactory” in their respective areas. 

The second annual dinner of the Hudson 
County Lumbermen’s Club, of which Spencer 
D. Baldwin is president, will be held next 
Thursday night at the Elks Club in Union 
City, N. J. 

Charles Grosskurth, of A. P. Bigelow & Co., 
was guest last Thursday night. of Conrad 
Pitcher, of the Wright Lumber Co., at a dinner 
in the National Republican Club. The guests, 
besides many prominent New York lumbermen, 
included Prof. Record. 

Robert H. Kay has been placed in charge 
of the New York office of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. as local sales manager. Mr. Kay 
has been associated with many white pine 
concerns in the Tonawanda district and is 
well known in the metropolitan trade. 

Guy E. Crow, manager of the New York 
office of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., is visiting the firm’s headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

Barney Donovan, head of the Donovan Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was @ recent New 
York visitor. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Donovan. 

N. A. English, general manager of Wood 
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& English (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., was re- 
cently in New York, making his headquar- 
ters at the offices of the Wemple Lumber 
Corporation, Grand Central Terminal, 

Lucien A. Hold, of the Hold-Meredith Lum- 
per Co., sailed recently with Mrs. Hold for 
a pleasure trip to Europe. 

Thomas N. Nixon has withdrawn from the 
firm of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, of Phila- 
delphia, and will operate in the New York 
territory as an individual wholesaler. His 
headquarters are at 400 Burns Avenue, Forest 
Hills, Long Island. 


New Orleans, La. 


Nov. 16.—L. O. Crosby, well known lum- 
perman of Picayune, Miss., was re-elected 
president of the Mississippi Board of Devel- 
opment at the annual meeting held in Colum- 
pus, Miss., it has been learned here. 

A duplicate of the Ryan monoplane flown 
by Col. Lindbergh to Paris has been purchased 
by Harry B. Williams, well known cypress 
lumber manufacturer, for his personal use. 


Warren, Ark. 


Nov. 19.—In the last ten days there has 
been a decrease in orders for Arkansas soft 
pine booked in this section. Prices continue 
firm, and B&better finish has advanced. De- 
mand for finish has been better than for 
many months previously, with the result that 
finish stocks are greatly reduced and prices 
are stronger. With general stocks broken, 
the mills need a breathing spell to get their 
stocks better assorted and ready for the de- 
mand that comes after inventories are out 
of the way. Already orders are being placed 
for shipment to arrive after Jan. 1. Indus- 
trial demand for crating and other items is 
the strongest ever recorded at this time of 
year. With retail stocks at low ebb, most 
concerns must make additional purchases to 
take care of any amount of trade. 

The hardwood mills are having a fair de- 
mand for almost all items. Flooring is an 
especially free mover, but prices are much 
lower than the mills believe they should re- 
ceive. 

Several hardwood and pine mills have re- 
cently discontinued their night runs. Cars 
are plentiful and labor in good supply. Wet 
weather has slowed up operations of small 
mills and they are offering only a limited 
amount of stock. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 17.—While business in fir lumber is 
quiet, manufacturers view the coming of the 
new year with more optimism than they did 
some weeks ago, when stocks were large and 
production exceeding demand. Heavy curtail- 
ment has been practiced by many mills for 
several weeks, so that production has been 
reduced to more nearly within the range of 
demand. For a couple of months, some of 
the largest manufacturers have been cleaning 
up their stocks. This process, as can be 
readily understood, has had an unsatisfactory 
effect on the business as a whole, and yet it 
was probably the best measure, although 
drastic, to bring the industry on a better foot- 
ing. 

Atlantic coast business has been handi- 
capped by large unsold stocks in eastern ports 
of destination, but this situation seems to be 
clearing up too, with the disposition of a large 
part of this accumulation. 

Foreign demand for fir lumber and timbers 
is about normal. Water shipments from the 
Columbia River for 1928 will exceed all former 
records, in a considerable measure because 
of the decision of large mills to bring their 
stocks down to proper proportions. 

It may be predicted that mills and logging 
camps will have a longer than average holi- 
day shutdown. One of the largest mills in 
this city is to remain down at least two weeks 
this winter, instead of only a week or less as 
in the past. The plant needs a thorough over- 
hauling, and reduction of output will help 
improve the manufacturers’ position in the 
market, 

On the Columbia River, high grade logs are 
always in good demand. Prices have shown 
no fluctuation for many months. 

The demand for spruce lumber continues 
very active, and quotations are firm. 


California Retailers’ Annual 


(Concluded from page 65) 
Orders from interurban and local steam and 
electric railroads properly belong to the re- 
tailers in the district where the material is 
to be used. 

7. Discourage the establishment of new 
yards in towns and territories already ade- 
quately served by existing yards. Advocate 
and recommend to anyone desiring to enter 
the lumber business, the purchase of existing 
yards rather than establishing new yards. 

8. It is unethical for wholesalers or manu- 
facturers to extend credit to carry retailers 
who are inadequately financed to properly con- 
duct their business. 

Further be it Resolved, That this same 
dealer distribution policy should bé observed 
in the distribution of cement, roofing, plaster, 
lime, brick and building tile. 


Transit Car and Cargo 


Resolved, That since the placing of lumber 
in transit unsold, either by car or cargo, is 
economically unsound, unstabilizes the market 
for producers, wholesalers, retailers and users, 
resulting in the shipment of much lumber of 
inferior manufacture and quality, and since 
it introduces an element of speculation in a 
basic commodity, adverse to the interest of 
all concerned, especially the ultimate con- 
sumer, we reaffirm our unqualified condemna- 
tion of the practice. And since all branches 
of the lumber industry, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, are on record as being 
strongly opposed to this practice, we vigor- 
ously urge all lumbermen, manufacturers, 
wholsalers and retailers, individually and 
collectively, to unite and co-operate in move- 
ment to relieve our industry of this burden. 
And we recommend that this resolution be 
given as wide a distribution to the entire 
industry as is possible. 


A strong resolution was adopted, criticizing 
the draft of a standard mechanics’ lien law 
drawn by the Department of Commerce and 
commissioners on uniform State laws as being 
destructive to the interests of material men 
and calculated to annul established lien laws 
of the State wherever adopted. The resolu- 
tion provided that the association initiate an 
adequate organization by affiliating with other 
State associations on the subject of mechan- 
ics’ lien laws, with a view of vigorously urging 
the maintenance of adequate mechanics’ lien 
laws in California; also that the association 
retain its representation on the Department of 
Commerce committee and continue its activity 
with the commissioners on uniform State laws, 
at all times advocating an adequate lien law. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


As is customary nine new directors were 
elected for a 3-year term. They are: 

A. J. Stoner, Sawtelle Lumber Co., Saw- 
telle; L. V. Graham, Chicago Lumber Co., of 
Washington, Oakland; Ed. Suverkrup, Suver- 
krup Lumber Co., San Bernardino; Walter 
Spicer, Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana; Elmore 
Ellis, Palo Alto Lumber Co., Palo Alto; Frank 
Wright, Brey-Wright Lumber Co., Porterville; 
Cc. H. Griffin, jr, Hayward Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., Santa Cruz; Ralph Duncan, Merced 
Lumber Co., Merced; L. R. Byers, Sun. Lum- 
ber Co., Ventura. 


Following adjournment of the last session the 
directors met and elected the following offi- 
cers: 

President—H. A. Lake, Garden Grove, Calif. 


Vice president, northern district—E. T. 
Robie, Auburn, Calif. 

Vice president, southern 
Stones, Sawtelle, Calif. 
Treasurer—M. A. Harris, 
Calif. 


Secretary—J. E. Fraser, San Francisco, Calif. 
(re-elected). 


HOO-HOO LUNCHEON 


Friday noon the lumbermen attended the 
San Francisco Hoo-Hoo Club luncheon at the 
St. Francis. Here in addition to an excellent 
lunch they were treated to a delightful pro- 
gram of entertainment. 

John Straub, of the E. C. Dodge Co. pre- 
sided. J. H. McCallum welcomed the guests 


district—A. J. 


San Francisco, 


to which Kenneth Smith, of Los Angeles, re- 
sponded. 

Parson P, A. Simpkin gave a nine minute 
inspirational talk, in that vigorous, impressive 
way that only the parson can accomplish. In 
his talk he paid a glowing tribute to Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 9 of San Francisco. 

The principal entertainment was furnished 
by artists from two San Francisco radio broad- 
casting stations KYA and KPO. KYA con- 
tributed Nita Mitchell, soloist accompanied by 
Helen Troy. KPO delighted the audience with 
a look behind the scenes at a _ broadcasting 
studio and two of its stars “Dobsie” and “Wee 
Willie” gave the early morning exercise broad- 
casts. They were followed by the popular 
vocalists Patsy and Dixie Marsh. 











| Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 














JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUF FALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


1402 Eaton Tower, AMIS TIQUE, 
Detroit, Mich. MICHIGA 











| Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


7 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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CHICAGO 











GRONWALL & COMPANY 


incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 























The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 











representa- Perec. COMPANY 
tion you orrTesunen.ea 
ought to 


use 
Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 





The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers iateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy's Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 




















DID YOU EVER WORK IN A LUMBER CAMP? 


Then you will like the rollicking rimes about the 
lumberjack and the stirring verses about the woods 
and the waters in the books of Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Surely. if you are a lum- 

n, you ought not to be without these books: 
“Tote-road and Trail” ($1.50), and “In Forest 
Land” ($1.35). Let us send you either or both. 
Aspestgns Lumberman, 431 8 Dearborn &t., Chi- 
cago, 


Ls 





Chas. J. Williams, jr., president Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., with headquarters in Jacksonville, 
Fla., has just returned from a several weeks 
visit to the company’s Portland (Ore.) plant. 


W. C. Fleming, representing the Waters- 
Tonge Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., was 
elected to membership in the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club at its recent meeting. 


W. A. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., 
Memphis., Tenn., was in Chicago this week 
for the purpose of getting a line on southern 
hardwood conditions in local territory. 


J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., when in Chicago this week 
stated that there had been a pretty good vol- 
ume of southern hardwood business within 
the last few weeks. 


W. L. Terrell, president Terrell-Chiasson 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Jacksonville, Fla., is on 
a combined business and pleasure trip to sev- 
eral of the Atlantic seaboard points, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Terrell. 


W. Boyd, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., visited the mills at McNary, 
Ariz., and the wholesalers of Albuquerque, N. 
M., last week, on his return to headquarters 
from a trip to the Pacific coast. 


August C. Ebenreiter, associated with C. W. 
Molin, spent several days in Wisconsin con- 
suming territory last week, and reported that 
the furniture factories in Sheboygan and Mil- 
waukee were enjoying a good volume of busi- 
ness. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in 
Chicago Nov. 17 on his way to Indianapolis, 
Ind., and other important consuming centers. 
He stated that the company had plenty of 
southern pine orders on its books. 


C. S. Chapman, forester for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was in 
Portland, Ore., on Nov. 15 attending a meeting 
of a committee of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, which is considering forest taxa- 
tion legislation as applying to reforesting areas. 


Mrs. E. J. Hurst, wife of E. J. Hurst, gen- 
eral sales manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Brookhaven, Miss., is still at the Kings 
Daughters Hospital, where she has been for 
the last ten days. Her condition is rapidly im- 
proving. and it is hoped she can be moved 
to her home in a few days. 


C. C. Smith, manager of yellow pine sales 
for the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
was in Chicago on Nov. 15 in the course of 
an extended trip to the company’s sales rep- 
resentatives in the northern and eastern terri- 
tory. He reported a satisfactory volume of 
business, with good order files. 


Charles L. Baxter, of the Charles L. Baxter 
Lumber Co.; A. E. Boatright, of the A. E. 
Boatright Lumber Co.; H. W. Herbert, as- 
sistant lumber and tie agent of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., and B. J. Libbe, of the 
MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis., en- 
joyed an automobile trip to Asheville, N. C., 
last week and indulged in a little golf. 


Officials of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manu- 
facturers of Indianapolis, Ind., have been no- 
tified that their company has been invited to 
become a fhember of the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association. Elwood E. Rice, founder 
and president of the association, recently was 
in Indianapolis conferring with heads of the 
Atkins organization. 


John Fowler, of the Vanlandingham Lum- 
ber Co., left last week for an extended trip 
to the Pacific coast, during which he planned 
to visit the mills in Idaho, Washington, Ore- 





aad 


gon and California. He will return by way 
of Arizona and New Mexico and visit the 
operations in that section. The object of the 
trip is to gather first-hand information on 
stock conditions. 


T. W. Minton, golf hickory manufacturer 
of Barbourville, Ky., and operator of a great 
show horse stable, again knocked ’em cold in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, last week, 
when Old Hickory Stables horses walked off 
with a number of valuable trophies. The 
Golfer, from this stable, has won twenty rib- 
bons out of twenty-two entries, including eleven 
firsts. The Target was another winner. 


To Exhibit Products at Power Show 


The General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., will have a comprehensive exhibit of 
its products at the New York Power Show at 
the Grand Central Terminal, New York City, 
Dec. 3 to 8. This exhibit, which will be in 
charge of W. A. Gluesing, will include motors 
and industrial control, new switchgear system 
for controlling sub-stations, new types of 
vacuum and similar tubes, and samples of 
molded and laminated Textolite showing many 
of the varied applications for which these 
materials may be used. 


Former Lumberman Now Evangelist 


PittspurcH, PA., Nov. 20.—Rev. W. G. Wes- 
ton, formerly a retail lumber dealer at Eliza- 
beth, Allegheny County, now an ordained min- 
ister of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
denomination, is holding evangelistic meetings 
at East End Gospel tabernacle of the Alliance, 
in Lincoln Avenue, of which Rev. W. I. Mc- 
Garvey is pastor. Rev. Mr. Weston was com- 
pelled to give up his lumber business on ac- 
count of ill health about four years ago, and 
went to Florida, where he came in touch with 
the gospel of healing and was restored to 
health. Evangelist Weston gave his life story 
at a meeting” in the tabernacle here Sunday 
night. SES 22428240888 

Selling Is Fascinating Art 

Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Millard S. Burns, 
who lately retired from the presidency of Pal- 
burn (Inc.), is the subject of a biographical 
sketch in the Courier-Express “Men You 
Ought to Know” column. Mr. Burns entered 
business in 1875 as a partner of Robert Palen 
in the firm of Palen & Burns. In 1890 they 
became wholesale lumber dealers and for a 
time handled exclusively lumber from the Frank 
H. Goodyear mills. Later they handled lum- 
ber from many sections of this country and 
Canada. Mr. Burns says he has found sales- 
manship fascinating. “It’s an art,” he de- 
clared, “and to master it one must make a 
close study, not only of what one has to sell, 
but of all that is offered in competition with it. 
Honesty is all-important in salesmanship. The 
salesman must not overestimate the merits of 
his own goods, or run down those of his com- 
petitors.” 


Congratulations and Bon Voyage 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Triesch- 
mann, in Evanston, was the scene on last Mon- 
day night of a happy gathering, the occasion 
being a surprise party tendered to Mr. and 
Mrs. Trieschmann by their friends and ac- 
quaintances of the First Methodist Church of 
Evanston. This party was for a double pur- 
pose, that of extending felicitations to this 
couple upon their wedding anniversary and to 
bid Mr. Trieschmann good-by and wish him 
well on a trip to Arizona, where he will spend 
the winter. Mr. Trieschmann has been seri- 


ously ill for some time and upon the advice 
of his physician is going to Arizona to spend 
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the winter, to recuperate and regain his 
strength. He left on Wednesday night for 


Tucson, Ariz., and will be joined later by . 


Mrs. Trieschmann as soon as he has deter- 
mined on a definite location. Mr. Trieschmann 
js general manager of Crossett Watzek Gates 
(Inc.), which interests own and operate mills 
in Arkansas, Alabama and Oregon. Since com- 
ing to Chicago and making their home in 
Evanston, both Mr. and Mrs. Trieschmann 
have taken an active interest in community and 
church affairs and have made many warm 
friends. Mr. Trieschmann is chairman of the 
trade extension committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and up to 
the time of his illness had been active in the 
work of the committee and also for a long 
time has been an active participant in the af- 
fairs of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, the 
Southern Pine Association and the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. His many 
friends in the industry are delighted to learn 
of the improvement in his condition and trust 
that his stay in Arizona will result in the com- 
plete restoration of his health. 


Promotion Won Through Merit 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 19.—R. W. Ruddon 
has been appointed first vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., according to announcement made this 
week by M. L. Pulcher, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Ruddon entered the Federal or- 
ganization fifteen years ago as secretary to 
Mr. Pulcher. In 1918 he became assistant 
secretary; in 1924, assistant general manager, 
and early in 1928 was promoted to first vice 
president. During the last few years especially 
his work has centered largely about the finan- 
cial affairs of the company which, under a 
conservative policy of expansion, has grown 
to its present proportions without addition to 
the capital investment of $100,000 subscribed 
by its founders. The concern’s growth has 
been financed in its entirety out of earnings. 

Up to this time Mr. Pulcher has served 
both as president and general manager of the 
Federal Motor Truck Co. In announcing the 
division of the two offices Mr. Pulcher said: 
“Mr. Ruddon’s appointment is merited by his 
fifteen years of continuously valuable service 
to this company, and is in keeping with our 
policy of promoting the men within our ranks.” 


Oregon White Cedar Loan 


“Pigs is pigs” and trees are trees—but that 
should not blind anyone to the highly special 
character of Oregon white cedar, the famous 
Port Orford species, which is the pride of 
Coos Bay, Ore. This magnificent tree, which 
grows to extreme height and with a clear stem 
to the very top, has a favorite habitat on the 
coastal line of the Pacific and rarely grows 
- — stands, but with fir, spruce and hem- 
ock, 

One of the largest existing stands of this 
Port Orford timber on an arm of Coos Bay 
has been purchased in fee by the Oregon White 
Cedar Co., and pledged as security under a 
mortgage recently recorded to secure an issue 
of $450,000 6 percent bonds of 1933. This issue 
was purchased by Baker, Fentress & Co., of 

icago, and Portland, Ore., and was taken 
eagerly by investors who realize the exceptional 
character of the security. 

The 1,680 acres of the lien tract carry 
32,089,000 feet of white cedar, 28,316,000 of 
spruce, 11,385,000 feet of Douglas fir and about 
18,500,000 of other species, a total of 90,313,000 
feet. That Port Orford timber has a high 
place in the esteem of consumers is shown by 
the offer of $43 a thousand in boom for all the 
company’s holdings; but the offer was declined 
since the entire known supply of this wood will 
last only ten or twelve years at the present 
rate of cutting. 

_ The total lien value behind the $450,000 bond 
issue is $1,325,555 on extremely low valuations 
of the stumpege and plant assets. 


Discuss Car Material Specifications 

A meeting of especial significance to the 
lumber industry, and particularly to the manu- 
facturers of West Coast lumber, was held in 
Chicago on Nov. 19, when representatives of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association held 
a conference with a number of car builders. 
Representing the West Coast association were 
Roy F. Morse, of Longview, Wash., president; 
Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, secretary-man- 
ager, and L. A. Nelson, assistant secretary. 
Represented at the meeting were the American 
Car & Foundry Co., the Standard Steel Car 
Ce., the General-American Tank Car Cor- 
poration, the Bettendorf Co., the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Co., the Pullman Co., and 
the Fruit Growers Express Co. 

The purpose of the conference was to dis- 
cuss with the car builders the feasibility and 
the desirability of working out uniform speci- 
fications for car material. Based in so far as 
possible on American Lumber Standards, the 
thought back of the movement is that much 
confusion and unnecessary expense could be 
avoided if the various companies instead of 
buying on individual specifications could agree 
on a general set of specifications that would be 
uniform. There was practical unanimity 
among all those present in recognizing the de- 
sirability of action of this kind, and the car 
builders expressed a willingness to go as far 
as they could in this direction. However, they 
are governed by the specifications submitted by 
the railroads in ordering cars, and it will be 
necessary for the railroads to fall in line with. 
the suggestion if the results desired are to be 
obtained. The West Coast association already 
has had the matter up with a number of the 
western railroads and has made considerable 
progress toward securing their agreement to 
co-operate in this movement. Negotiations 
are to be continued with both the railroads 
and the car companies, and it is hoped that 
in the near future uniform specifications for 
car material can be worked out that will be 
satisfactory to all interests concerned. 





Mill Construction for Toronto 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 20.—Steel construction 
is not having everything its own way in Tor- 
onto during the record office and warehouse 
building construction campaign that has been 
in progress for most of the present year. Mill 
type construction has been specified by the 
architects in connection with two important 
buildings now under way, one of which is a 
warehouse being erected for the Tamblyn Drug 
Co. on Jarvis Street. The other is the new 
home of the Oxford University Press, on Uni- 
versity Avenue. The Tamblyn building is 
70x150 feet, with four stories and basement. 
It will contain five carloads of British Col- 
umbia fir timbers. Strength was the chief fea- 
ture in the selection of wood for this build- 
ing, and the heavy timber construction is con- 
sidered equally fire resistant with other types. 
The floors of the Tamblyn building will use 
seventeen carloads of spruce 2x5s, which are 
being laid on edge and pitched, giving a rigid 
and long wearing floor, 5 inches thick. The 
new Oxford University Press building will use 
three cars of various sizes of British Columbia 
fir timbers. The building will be three stories, 
60x124 feet. 


THe “GENERAL SHERMAN,” for years be- 
lieved to be the largest living thing on the 
earth, has lost its title. The giant redwood, 
which reigned supreme in the Sequoia national 
park has given way to another of its kind, the 
“Hart” which was recently “found” in Red- 
wood Canyon, near Visalia, Calif., Measure- 
ments taken by competent surveyors and en- 
gineers show that the “Hart” has almost twice 
the cubic feet content of the “General Sher- 
man.” The latter, although with a larger base, 
failed to hold its size as it went upward and 
scaled, in all, a total content of 46,384.25 cubic 
feet. The “Hart,” the new champion, scaled 
the amazing total of 86,712.35 cubic feet. 
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BIGP cchccece 38.61 4 and 6” . 52.66 
MU Mohs anata aur 36.17  _Leeireieets 53.87 
ne es wives ee’ x 24.70 5 and 10” . 53.00 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Fencing, SIS 10-20 Byrkit Lath 
No. 1— 8 Ae 15.75 
1x4”) oo wee eee 34.66 S GRO Bice sse 16.19 
Ringe ek eenae 37.06 Dimension, $1S1E 
oO _ 
. a No. 1— 
=, coeecece ag Short- Long- 
BOS cscoesese ae leaf leaf 
No. 3— _ 2x4”, 10°.27.28 29.67 
1x1” Teer 14.55 12’ .. 27.30 29.82 
Me” “swaesuures 16.70 16’ ... 30.23 32.50 
18&20’ 31.38 33.81 
Boards, 81S or 82S 2x6”, 10’ 25.59 28. 00 
‘ P -20°): 12° ... 34.79 29.67 
Oe dn (ae TOON oe | 18"... S600 30.56 
1x10” 2.22211 39:82 | _ 18&20°° 28.73 31.36 
ae” «ecaeus 49.83 2x8”, 10’ ee mays 
. as 26.2 ° 
a oF (all 10 to a AE a. 16’ 2852 31.00 
oe seb lihaics + 09 18&20 29.81 31.49 
ixi2” °.//5'! 27/90 | 2x10”, 10’ 30.00 32.25 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 2 soe segs 
No. 3 (a 20’): 16’ . 31.57 34.58 
ee ss we wn oan 17.69 18&20’ 32.11 34.36 
gill er 18.21 2x12”, 10’ 37.14 
9” 2x12”, 37. — 
Tee” savenes 18.31 12°’. 35:32 38.34 
No. 4, all widths 16’ ... 40.08 42.76 
and lengths.. 7.92 18&20’ 40.55 43.10 





mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended 


| 


Nov. 16: 
Shortleaf Dimension Shiplap 
S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20): 
No. 2— Se seulea ast 33.61 
No. 2 (10-20’): 
2x4”, 10’ ..... 25.53 “ seein 24.73 
+e ws wleins os 1x10” pint Aisa eae 24.78 
“ee ee q g -3 , 
1sasé’:. 37.00 | “9.3. ‘al £309: 
2x 6 10’ .. 22.75 rt fll SS eat 17.84 
12° .... 22.05 
16’ .... 23.16 Longleaf Timbers 
18&20’ 21.82 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
Re Be 
2x 8”, 10° 23.36 nw and 
12’ 23.35 TTI 
16” owes 23,22 a eres 39.09 
18&20’ .. 23.14 Oe Siwateas 44,24 
2x10”, 12’ 22.50 
seat 16° vse Se Plaster Lath 
18&20’ .. 25.29 | No. 1, %”, 4’.. 4.04 
T 9 ar , ~ 
2x12”, 12’ a3.91 | NO % B". -. 8.40 
6’ 24.13 
18&20° 95°95 Car Material 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
No. 3— B&Btr., 9 and . 
eee 43.17 
~ oon 6.86 mes 
= ag et 10 and 20’..: 40.50 
ee ee 17.50 No. 2 random.. 20.45 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and = 


Inch— 6” g” ” 


10 12” 

D&bir., 6-16'.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
o 

btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’, 50.00 64.00 63.00 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 386.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34. ¥ 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” > ad 
Dé&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
Be ay OOO vccec 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 


better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
Dé&bdtr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 
Sprue. 6 pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 17.—DHastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2...... $2.50@2.60 $2.65@ 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2...... 2.95@3.10 3.10@ 3.15 
XXXXX e 3.75 @ 3.90 3.90 
SES Te TET eee 3.90 3.90 
oy ee 4.60 4.80 4.90 
EE AD oo «dh aha cabs 11.00 11.25 11.00 11.75 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2... 3.55 3.65 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2 ..... 2.70 
Eiztra clears .....ccee 3.25 3.35 
Dt osbbes costa oe 3.90 4.00 
nN <vtseccvn'eee ae 4.35 4.45 
Perfections ....-.s.e- 4.90 5.00 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.... 1.05 1.15 yt 
Common stars, 5/2 1.40 1.45 1.5 
Common clears ...... 2.00 2.05 2 15 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
ihe ¢wee.0 ceo eC euR 3.75 
DE, -s6eecesecewsos 4.00 
DEE «cccccrcceceve 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
Royals (No. 1’s)......11.75 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 19.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 16, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
NS ihe eels Valery oe wow bil bb's nied ba $46.98 
nae NR sek ai esi arto laksa ws aca ea 32.75 
0 Rn a Ee oe ee ee eer ee 25.50 
ty ca von 4 Sea Diath uaa ack hee eta 22.32 
No. 1 No, 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
| ae $44.55 oa re rer 
- = rarer 47.12 : = and nme 
oe ar bate wens 47.72 $38.52 a ieha $25.04 
eS -wihakwwn’ §2.33 - cue rer 
ae Scevwnne 51.51 38.42 ia 25.67 
ga 53.84 40.07 $29.41 26.63 
a yer 66.46 44.30 30.75 26.50 
Eds ze, B&better— 
ee Be Bila tine eek ane Aw Sin ar ae wrk wee he deals $50.94 
6/4 Ge dese aacateh aramid uw aie, AR a ere ioe ee 57.50 
3ark Strips— 
I PO ee ee err $34.82 
Fan iiekt sk lt thn teh vos este ih ha aos “rade teh cee ec 17.61 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
DEE bean es ease ke ol $43.84 $41.25 
eee eee 37.27 37.00 
Es cnn edaws eeu sb beatles $42.25 
DU dttitn tein kiedemewas 41.50 
Bark strip partition, B&better ere 35.41 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 19.05 
No, 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
BEE?) Sheth bk Make ew ameeae wae 29.44 $22.12 
OO! =" eee a 30.53 23.00 
Se bat wiedatenha te ee kan aa ae 31.08 23.15 
SCN sata en cae b ouawe oes sae 23.48 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 12° 14’ 16’ 
re $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
5 eS 30.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 
eres 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
en ee 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.50 
Be © pevenes 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 

For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, s181E— 


8 10’ 14’ 16’ 
1 P oahae $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 «$32.00 
|) =. 29.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
fh. ae ee 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
2x10” - 31.00 33.00 ree 34.00 
or 31.00 34.00 34.0 35.00 
For 7 2 ‘dimension, deduct $4 am price 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 20.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 16, 17 and 19, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 


lows: 
Vertical oe escemng 
B&btr D 
EET destin mittee aa $40.5 50 $40.7 if 5 $29°7 75 scl 
ES ad cease ume ecnos - $0.2 . 
CFE” «<ss0eesude 39. 00 
Piat Grain Plooring 
DE” <nseanneute's e 26.50 19.50 
Be” won ona 36.00 30. 75 
Mixed Grain ee 
TES” seessvtocsve cove eee $15.25 
Coiling 
PE Sci6n.eeneee 22.25 20.50 
Ce wncsee vestann 24.25 20.75 
Drop Siding. 1*6” 
OE cvecereutw nee 34.25 29.7 ae 
Dae neec thew e eas 34.50 29.0 sae 
BN chicas Teteucmwtacnn Ee 19.50 
Finish, Kiln ‘Driea ond Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8 1x12” 
GE ccs cokavnewees $43.00 $46.50 $56.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
err rr $16.50 $18.00 $18.75 $20.50 
DG iguewace ene 11.00 12.50 13.75 13.75 
ee ere ee 9.00 8.50 8.50 — 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
13’ 14’ 16” 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$18.50 $18. a. $20.75 $20.50 $20.75 . 
6”. 16.75 +5 19. 00 19.00 19. 00 $23. 00 $24. 00 
8”. 18.25 98 19.50 19.25 19.25 22.75 24.50 
10”. 18.75 19:00 20.00 19.25 19.75 22.75 24.00 
12”. 19.00 18.50 20. 00 20.00 20. 25 23.50 25.00 
2x4”, 8’, $17.50; 10’, $18.75; 2x6”, 10’, $16.25 
Random— _ 2x4” xe” 3x8° 2x10” 3xi3" 
No. 2 ...$11.75 $i1.25 nee _— _ 50 
me Boer CO 6.75 ; 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


Suh te <O035" te SH. DETR v6 cs ccvecs $19.75 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, "ese 18.25 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.00 
Pir — 

Wau. S. BO, GE) vce bees ctsediec scenes $3.00 
pace, biog Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
SO” vitearvetenneeaeee a nban embae eae bak $35.75 
ae -ssaetasoanes iota a ahaa a ce tk we Wee oe 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Nov. 19.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. DP. 
New York: 





All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
he ght haWebe CHER RRR $1.35 $1.60 
sea gtvkakag eben cee that 1.25 1.50 
ME” tcsverrenanhaetengehewes 1.05 1.30 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 19.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 





Finish Factory stock— 
eee. $65.00 Py pprrrere 31@33 
x4—10” . 55.00 yf cadena “2 
siding— i wiaoe oe 5 
pevel, siding — ee GE... saeeus 34.00 
%x6”",Flat gr. 27.00 Lath .......... 7 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box. .$17@18.5 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBermMaAn] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 19.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $16; No. 
3 $12. 

red: Ungraded, $15@16. 

Cedar: $15@16. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9.50@10.50. 

Spruce: No. 1, $24@25; No. 2, $18@19; No. 
3, $12@13. 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 19.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 19. 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 and $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 





Latest log mar- 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 17.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Nov. 14. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random lergth basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 





Feet Average 
Sold Price 
5,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL. ..$38.50 
210,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL... 25.37 
190,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL... 20.52 
1,891,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.22 
88,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 42.90 
61,000 5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL. 47.95 
24,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 62.09 
34,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 72.47 
53,000 6” C bevel siding ...........+- 35.36 
1,110,000 5&6/4 No. 3 & btr shop S2S 
BS OE A ar ates tne nl iin sar aaa ane eke ae 36.38 
re eee oe ve 26.38 
as cede ah conkeh et an hao eer 20.37 


Idaho White Pine 
23,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL.. 43.00 
85,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL.. 31.98 
79,500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.. 23.84 


30,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 19.90 
39,500 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.14 

500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL.. 74.00 
5,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 75.00 


7,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 89.21 


3,500 6° C bevel siding .....ccccccs 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

10,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 19.71 

2,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 20.47 

1,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL... 17.50 

7,000 4” C&btr. vert gr fig RL..... 37.39 

15,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL... 28.51 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. The poplar siding 
Market remains firm, with demand fair, and 
Production about normal. Fair to good weather 
has resulted in a better than normal fall de- 
mand. Prices read: 

No.1 No. 2 


FAS Select com. com. 





Ee $50 $40 $30 $24 
ST, Seankth tonne os 50 38 28 22 
EN 6 wSébiveensees 50 35 24 20 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 17.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel ne. 44-inch 





oo A compe 

i ee Fore $2600 $23.00 $18.00 

SS ees ‘ 30.00 25.00 22.00 

COREE .icctes ‘ 34.00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

4%-inch %-inch 

Pe: cco ceews eu eee keene $46.00 $39.00 

ee eee dso ica ok a aveear 55.00 43.00 

eS ae oka aie - 65.00 ehicm 
Clear Finish, 8- oe 16’ 

or 4S Rough 

CO errr ; 75.00 $ 71.00 

gill ee . 76.00 

1x14- to 18” 86.00 

1x20- to 24” 101.00 





Clear Ceiling or ce 2 One Side V or B 


1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to pf acts eitnante iti eae $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from.1x3” and “pele sie ace weil wi tak ---50% 

BMaGe TFORR GEROP GINO. cccccccccosccccess 0% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
POP TTT Te eT TT TT ee cases lo 


Clear Lattice, 84S, 4- to 16’ 


100 3 ft. 
SE Sirvcdveededeuteenserneeniet bomen 
SU. oc vsied mama vbw ee Babe pe eis eecece 40 
SE akc dU ked sc Decshon eves k ana enae - 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. ©. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Nov. 10: 





Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $63.75 $61.50 
Flat grain—B&better........ aie 40.25 
=, Saas eitace 34.00 
| are 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x67... ...ccccccecs 38.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better............... $61.00 
S/GROEIS TROOttel.... .cccccrcees 69.00 
COW OU DG Tw occ v6 ows + vesnbede 71.75 
Discount on mouldings, 1%” and under.. 35% 
1%” and over... 27% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $38.25 
SEE) 2 Bo eee rans 26.75 
Se, 2 B Bevacccesewetanececes 25.00 
eh Cees. Se Back cnbadeawow news oa0 17.75 

Dimension 
me 2, Be Bh Baw WE Be bn é ose eis ends $27.00 
Se a, Bee GE. BP cb wks sWeiuceees 28.00 
Bes 20: OR ON a kirowdldat cdeeubs 33.00 
ie ee el ee ee 25.75 
: Lath 

N Ba er ay aco hee pata ae a ore oe eee $4.70 
Duluth, Minn., Nov. 19.—Following are 


prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
COMMON RoUGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

O.. 2, BE Gascievnccs $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
er 46.00 46.00 48.00 

> Dh trerere re 50.00 50.00 48.00 

+ i RTE ee 58.00 55.00 53.00 

EMER ci ccevus 76.00 74.00 72.00 

KF, TE Binks vesas 35.00 35.00 40.00 
2 PRP eee Tee 46.00 46.00 48.00 

BE ene ok tne 39.00 38.00 37.00 

BREE waseseees 42.00 42.00 40.00 

BE tine. ct dieore 50.00 50.00 46.00 

MO. 6, IE So ewirde'voa 27.50 27.50 28.50 
i: WD Meer ee 30.50 30.50 31.50 

i = eerrerree 32.00 32.00 32.00 

is. eer ee 33.00 32.00 32.00 

SHES bch0 + 002s 34.00 34.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
S4S, D&M, drop siding ete., add $1.50. 


No. 4, mixed. 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 





6-inch, $28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $29; 
10-inch, $29; 12- nove me 
No. 

12 97 “44 16’ 18&20’ 
ax 4” = $33.50 $31.50 $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
oe ... Fae 31.50 30.50 30.50 32.50 
2 ioe Oe 33.70 31.50 31.50 33.50 
Sa10" oe Oe 36.50 36.50 35.00 35.50 
2x12” ... 36.50 37.50 37.50 36.50 37.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, -add $1.50. 


SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FOoOoT— 


Canadian 

P&btr. ve D E C&bt. 

RR ne $41.50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
- wow ane 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19.—Average whole- 
prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appala- 
chian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

FAS .........$135@1456 $245 @ 156 site 165 

Selects ...... 105@110 110 120 

No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85 0 0 95 

No. 2 com.... 45@-50 64@ 59 65@ 60 

Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 
QUARTERED RED VAK— 

WD ¢6aKnes scene. “60s ee” wee. side 

wee 2 Gs s Wee Ue ince. éek vee 

No. 2 com.... €6@ GO x.» 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaK— 

<< eee ie he? at) Sg $130@135 

Selects ...... 70@ 175 75@ 

No. 1 com.. 58@ 63 

No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 

No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 

Sound wormy. 44@ 46 
Basswoop— 

FAS .......--$ 720@ 72 $3 70@ 75 $ 80 85 

No. 1 com.... 50@ 653 55 60 63 68 

No. 2 com.... 28@ 31 383@ 88 388@ 43 


Parr $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.. 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 19@ 20 20@ 21 21@ 22 
Sd. wormyand 

No. 2 com.. 27@ 29 31@ 33 33@ 35 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 


BirRcH— 


2. Se Senna nee $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 commo 


and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 76 

No. 2 com.... 83@ 35 388@ 40 40@ 42 
BEECH— 

FAS .. <8 690 | $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com. 40@ 4 45 48 45@ 60 

No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 80@ 33 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
FAS . eee 105 120 180 
Saps i Sel. 80 95 110 
No. re 60 65 70 
No. 2 RCE ge 88@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
No. 2 B...... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30 

MAPLE— 
SO) ea $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 


No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 46@ &1 58@ 63 65@ 70 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 40@ 42 





BLACK WALNUT 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 19.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
a b. Kansas City 


6- ote wide: 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
"4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


$135. 
No. 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. 





sono; S84 
Select: 
180. 


id 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended Nov. 10, as reported by the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 

ea. tex1%4" 3x2” 3x1” 
1st qtd. wht....$105.8 $79.00 ‘ 


Ist qtd. red.. 73:38 Tiss 53.00 bri 6 
2nd qtd. wr... 71.61 rr 
lst pln. wht.... 74.89 $65. 66 55.73 $43.18 
1st pln. red.... 66.21 61.93 49.81 46.19 
2nd pln. wht.... 64.08 52.17 37.62 37.53 
2nd pin. red.... 62.19 54.70 36.66 36.52 
tS ee 53.38 37.09 29.79 29.97 
Pa scacsees 18.09 14.12 10.50 argon 

4x2” 144x1%” Lx” $sxX1%” 
1st pln. wht....$ 70.82 $71.68 65.29 vane 
1st pln. red.... 65.50 oe 60.50 er 
2nd pin, wht.... 55.25 58.25 54.10 $49.50 
2nd pin. red.... 54.65 56.50 49.94 ya 
= ee 39.40 40.50 38.89 aie 
POUETE «cece cies 13.13 ace mee. weit ts 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Nov. 17: 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
First ° Second Third 
Maple— 
SEE - -dpinee baaaew can $76.28 $62.89 $42.93 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following axe prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


ASH— 

Fas Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 --$ 80.00 §$ Hy 00 $ 56. 00 $ 38. 00 $ 21.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 55:00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 


Basswoop— 

FG ee 6.00 66.00 48.00 32.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 77.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 

10/4 .. 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ee 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ée 


Key pg 9 4/4, 375; 5/4, $80 or on grade; 
FAS, $90; 1, $70. 


1x4-inch 2. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 
inch, $76. 
BircH— 

4/4 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 


5/4 ... 91.00 71.00 652.00 34.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 101.00 $81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 


10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eebe 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 eee 

3/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 eoce 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 ° 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wér. 
one $15; for 56-inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add 

Price of J & 6-foot lengths, $28. For sel. 
red, add $15 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two ace 
— a3°: one and two face clear, $70; run of 
pile 


4/4 - 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 2.00 
5/4 - 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 - 85.00 76.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 pea 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 nes 
Rock Etm— 
4/4 ... 70:00 as 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 eee 50.00 28.0 20.00 
6/4 75.00 aaleies 50.00 28.00 2 
8/4 ... 80.00 “ens 60.00 35.00 *%25.00 
10/4 . 95.00 ‘ 75.00 60 
12/4 105.00 ‘ 85.00 65.00 30.00 


*Bridge plank. 


Sorr MarPLeE— 
4/4 .. J . " ' 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 68.00 30.00 20.00 

8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 


Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
-- 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 


6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 465.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 


Harp MAPLE RovuGH FLoorRING Stock— 
No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. com. 
Sf a er re $40.00 $30.00 $20.00 
C/E cccccevccccescecooe Ge S8.60 93.60 





Harp MAaPLeE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6”"&wdr. No.2 No.3 
4/4 “Seo eee 9 ee oe 8 ee 
5/4 ... 80. 00 50.00 34.00 19.09 
6/4 . 38:00 $8. 00 55.00 34.00 19.09 

8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 21.09 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 30.09 
12/4 ... 118.00 98.00 83.00 60.00 30.09 
14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.09 
16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.09 

Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch ana 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent, 


BEECH— 
FAS Sel. 
5/4 No. 2 com. & bet one . « 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 +8. 4 "$36. 00 25.00 19.00 
6/4 ..- 60.00 60.00 0.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50:00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 oxen 60.00 40.00 25.00 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 


— 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 


FAS and 

Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
Ot. vwdsvcesenebeoouna $110.00 3 + a 
el piddléukdruaeneweoure 115.00 
ns bicankanee ea eere 120.00 35. 00 
Wieden seckeceuad 130.00 105.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 19.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Fine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
mithotentogs 
Southern Northern 
Florida Florida Georgia 
DE” ccceceeesan $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
ME” ccccceces «+ 39.00 42.50 51.00 
i ~»ceeseees ++ 40.00 44.50 51.00 
Pe” ans cownees 50.00 52.50 56.00 
5&10x10” .......++ 48.00 49.50 54.00 
SERED’ ccoccecsee Ghee 64.00 64.00 
SESEES” cocscocce BHnOe 61.00 62.00 
Di cconceenée 600 67.50 71.00 
DEEEE” ceccesees eas 64.50 69.00 
PEGS ccccveccee hove ohne $3.00 
peel ecceecese eoce cece 77.00 
jengths 22 to 24 fe add $2. 
pee S feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
pric 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivers) % 

B&btr, ht. rift..$84.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 

B&btr, sap rift. 69.00 No, 2 sap flat.. 28.00 

B&btr. flat..... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 18.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

1x6” %x5%....$29.50 1x10” %x 9%..$31.00 

1x8” %x7%.... 30.50 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 

Shortleaf Dimension, 848, %4-inch Scant, 


10- to 16-f 
>, TET $30.00 2x10” ....... - - $31.50 
BEC” ccccccccce 29.00 2x12” ...c.ccce 32.50 
SES cocceccccs 3 


Plooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No, 4 

ee rift. vas “047. 00 $62.00 —— 

BBte” GEE ccccvces 7.50 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried aoe Carolina Roofers 

1x6” x5%....$32.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 

1x8”, x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 
}##-inch thick, $1 more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


sf OS, GeRPececee soccccovcccccccce yoo SIRES 
sO, GBP eccce pustetcaneouseasceanes ET 
Te 5 Ge 600 cceeenessersetsocesusse $5:00 
Ma Plooring f.0o.b. Philadelphia 

vie $4x2\%”" 14x2%” 
MFMA First grade .......... $84.75 $88.25 
MF'MA Second grade.......-. 70.75 74.25 
MFMA Third grade .......... 50.75 54.25 


ES casos eeee . 79.560 64.50 44.25 
mi  éccetesese 74.50 64.60 44.25 39.25 
ME sceveceeees 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
 sseeeeee -- 99.50 89.50 48.26 40.25 
13” and up..... 104.50 94650 63.25 43.25 
Zath, 4-foot Mo. 1 
BePUSO coccccesscse ae 60 c.1. $6. 75 delivered 
Hemlock nenewanese 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 
Redwood ‘Siding 
= 6 clear heart....cccccccces ever $34.25 
x 8 clear heart.. 


&% x16 clear heart..... a Meat ABE aaa'e ain 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 19.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 

Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; i0/ and 12/4, $1356@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88 <, 5/ and 6/4, 
$20@ 116. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38 @ 40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 6/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and uP; 4/4, $8 os at 
and 6/4, $95@ 100; 8/4, $100 Com 





4. 3629 and 6/4, $70& 5: "oA, 378 @ 
en 4/4, Mi 5; 65/ and 6/4, 43: 
ay, $51@54 a, 4/4, 


5/ an 6/4, $320 3: 8/4, Bios 
Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $105@110; 5/ and 6/4, 
71: Geog 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 
60 62, 56; ty; and 6/4, $65 67.50; 8/4, $70 
commen. 47.50; 5/ and 
or “sat@5e: 8/4, $50@ 
White Oak: FAS oy eeneceas 5/ and 6/4, 
$125 130: 78/4 $136@140. Common and select. 
5; 6/ and 6/4, $76@80; 8/4 $809 85. 
No’ 2 ‘common, 4 , $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60@63 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The northern 
Pine market is firm, and a good many items 
are scarce at mills, owing to the lessened 
production. Bad weather has cut down sup- 
plies. Consuming plants are using a fair 
amount of lumber, and retailers are adding 
a little stock where supplies have run low. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 20.—The eastern 
spruce market is very firm at $42 base. 
Schedules calling for difficult sizes can not 
be bought for prompt delivery. Demand is 
not at all active, but total business keeps the 
few active mills well supplied with orders. 
Offerings of Provincial random are growing 
lighter but demand also is quiet. Scantling 
remains at $33@34, and some not very de- 
sirable lots are $32. Demand for boards is 


light, the supply meager and prices are very. 


firm. Lath are quiet and weak. Current sales 
are at $7 for 1%-inch, and $6.25@6.50 for 


1%-inch. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—A rather quiet tone 
has prevailed in the northern hardwood 
market during the last week, although some 
stock is moving right along. No. 1 and bet- 
ter thick maple, birch and elm, and No. 2 





common are being bought in fair volume by 
the automobile body plants. Some select and 
better birch is being taken by the interior 
finish interests, while furniture factories are 
in the market for Nos. 1 and 2 common 
grades. Flooring manufacturers are plac- 
ing some good orders for flooring maple. 
Prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Inquiries 
are more plentiful than orders in the southern 
hardwood trade this week. Body builders, 
planing mills, furniture factories and the 
panel trade are all in the market, but want 
goods cheaper than mills or wholesalers want 
to sell. They sense a slightly weaker tone of 
the market, and are eager to drive prices down 
if possible. Wholesalers are not inclined to 
sell at lower figures. Gum, oak and ash are 
rather active, but buying is in hand-to-mouth 
lots. Export trade is dull. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues fairly active, with consumers 
showing more interest in adding to their sup- 
plies. Demand is for prompt shipment in 
most cases, showing that stocks held have 
been much curtailed. Smaller production is 
having the effect of raising prices, and whole- 
salers look for a firm market during the rest 
of the year. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 19.—There has been 
a tendency on the part of such industrials as 
furniture and automobile body manufacturers 
to confine their buying of southern hardwoods 
to such supplies as they will be able to con- 
vert into finished products by inventory time, 
so as to hold down stocks. In fact, some 
interests are asking hardwood factors to with- 
hold shipments of lumber already bought until 
after Dec. 25. There is some activity by 
wholesalers, who are buying to cover con- 
tracts, especially for sap gum. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 20.—Sap gum and 
red gum are in fair demand. Rough oak is 
in good demand, but the price is still low. 
Flooring is quiet. Quartered white and red 
oak are in good demand for export. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 19.—Hardwood 
demand has declined but is of substantial 
volume, and some items are active. There 
has been no reduction in prices, and in fact 
active items have advanced. Magnolia in all 
thicknesses and grades, followed by sap gum 
and sound and wormy oak, were leading. 
Flocring oak was the outstanding item in 
that species, but all items were in fair de- 
mand. Maple and elm were moving. Trade 
in tupelo, cottonwood and sap gum boxboards 
was satisfactory. Poplar in all grades and 
thicknesses was moving fairly well, the best 
call being for inch No. 1. Demand for inch 
FAS red gum has advanced its price a little. 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—The demand for fir 
from country retailers has shown some im- 
provement within the last week or two. 
Some orders are also being received from 
city yards, but the volume is hardly up to 
expectations. Mill stocks are badly broken 
and mixed car orders are selling at a pre- 
mium. Sitka spruce is moving in good 
volume to retailers and industrial consumers. 
prices hold stiff, as mill stocks are below 
normal for this season. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 19.—Demand for fir is 
fairly active, with inquiries more numerous, 
as if retailers were looking around more than 
ordinarily for advantageous prices. Prices 
are weaker than they have been of late, al- 
though lists are unvarying. Weakness is 
attributed to transits, but the volume of these 
has not been greater than usual of late and 
all agencies insist that the harbor situation 
is fairly satisfactory. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 19.—Building de- 
mand for fir is on a fair scale, with inquiry 
showing indications of its continuance. Ex- 
ceptional weather is enabling the builders to 
go ahead. Sellers are holding out for recent 
advances, and mills are firm in their ideas as 
to returns. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 20.—The fir mar- 
ket is quieter, with some falling off in coun- 
try demand. City business is light and not 
much improvement is looked for now in that 
direction until after the holidays. Prices have 
lost some of their strength. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Tark manufacturers 
and greenhouse interests are well repre- 
sented in the cypress market, according to 
local distributors of this wood. Retail yards 
are also buying to some extent. Thick lum- 
ber is scarce and prices hold on a steady 
basis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Outside of 
a more active demand for C and B finish, 
cypress business was quiet. Dealers are 
cleaning up stocks. Mild weather has pro- 
longed the building season, however, and con- 
tractors are rushing to get interior work com- 
pleted. This has caused a slight boost in de- 
mand for cypress finish. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 19.—There is an in- 
creasing demand for Nos. 1 and 2 yellow 
cypress, with available stocks constantly de- 
creasing. The upper grades are more plentiful 
and less wanted. There is a fairly good de- 
mand in this market for red cypress. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 19.—Cypress de- 
mand was better since the election lull, with 
trade comparing well with that during the 
brisk period of October. Shingles were in 
fair movement. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Northern hemlock is 
in good demand from country yards and in- 
dustrial concerns. Prices are firm at $3 off 
the Broughton list, with available dry mill 
Stocks short. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 20.—Wholesalers are 
finding it very hard to secure enough eastern 
and northern hemlock boards to supply even 
the very light current demand. Shipments of 
Nova Scotia hemlock are very limited, manu- 
facturers finding a brisk market in the West 
Indies. Hemlock boards are scarce. Clipped 
boards, 8- to 16-foot, are $34; northern 12- 
foot clipped, $32@33, and random, $31@32. 
Demand for western hemlock is not very 
active but prices are a little stronger because 
of the curtailment of transits. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 19.—Western hemlock 
Prices are less affected by transit stocks than 
fir, though the market has suffered from over- 
Supply. Prices are holding very firm, but re- 
tailers have been buying only for their needs, 
and some have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to get bargains. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—There is a fair de- 
mand for western pines from retail yards 
and industrial consumers, although the vol- 
ume of orders being received from the latter 
source has tapered off a little within the last 
two weeks. Prices hold steady. Sash and 
door factories are taking a fair amount of 
California white and sugar pines, prices of 
which are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 20.—Demand for 
California pine shop has picked up a little, 
but trade as a whole is not so good. Thick 
stock is wanted, but there has been more re- 
sistance to prices lately. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 19.—Idaho pine is hold- 
ing very firm at prices that have obtained for 
several weeks, and the scarcity of certain 
items is becoming more pronounced, Mills re- 
port good order files and inability to supply 
some items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Demand for 
California pines has been a little better, with 
sugar pine more active than white. Stocks 
are much broken at mills and prices are firm. 
Consumers are obliged to wait for deliveries, 
as it is hard to find mills which have the 
lumber wanted. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—White cedar shingles 
are moving in good volume to country yards. 
Present quotations: Extras, $5.25; standards, 
$4.25; sound butts, $3.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 20.—Shingle 
prices have shown no change in the last week, 
though some concessions have been reported 
on American grades in transit cars. Canadian 
prices are firmly held. Clears generally are 
quoted at $2.05, and stars around $2.55. The 
demand for lath has slowed down a little, and 
prices are not so stiff. Siding demand also 
has been lighter, with not much change in 
prices. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 19.—The eastern spruce 
lath market seems to be working gradually to 
a point where demand will exceed supply. 
Prices have not changed since last week. 
West Coast shingles are in big supply and 
prices are weak, though varying in different 
parts of the district. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 20.—Lath are going 
strong at $4.25 for No. 1, and $3.25 for No. 2. 
Shingles are quiet, and prices are no-stronger 
than they have been for some months. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Local distributers of 
southern pine report that retail dealers are 
balancing up their stocks, and have placed 
orders recently for the more popular yard 
items. The volume from industrial consum- 
ers is on a seasonable basis. Prices gener- 
ally are unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 19.—An improvement 
in the buying of southern pine is reported by 
factors in this market, and inquiries, too, 
showed gains. The market is firm, with prices 
about on the same level as during the pre- 
ceding week. It is expected there will be 
additional buying by retailers, whose stocks 
are low, between now and inventory time, in 
order to cover contracts on buildings already 
started or scheduled to be started before the 
first of the year. Buying is still limited to 
such items as are required immediately, and 
badly mixed cars continue the rule. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Business is 
quieter in southern pine here. Short 2x4-inch 
are easier, and off about $1. -Retailers are tak- 
ing small lots of flooring, siding and common 
lumber, but are not inquiring actively. Stocks 
are ample for requirements. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 20.—Southern pine 
buyers are disposed to confine purchases to 
very early requirements. There seems to be 
a fairly general lack of confidence in prices. 
Flooring is inactive, and full range for 1x4- 
inch, both shortleaf and longleaf, is: B&better 
rift, $68@82; C rift, $52@71; Bé&better flat, 





ASmooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts,. miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter.- 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 





Chicago, Ill. Lockport, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N. B. 
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$47@50. Partition is in fair request and 
steady at $46.25@48.50 for B&better }j-inch. 
Roofers are easier and air dried sell mostly 
at $32. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 20.—Southern 
pine demand has been somewhat ragged. The 
best demand is in the South, while in nearby 
territory it has been very poor. The eastern 
market is producing some business. Demand 
for industrial items is good, and there is 
a volume of orders for heavy stuff. Prices, 
which were weakened in some spots last week, 
have shown no further change. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 20.—Unusually good 
business in southern pine has followed the 
dullness of election week. There is a con- 
tinued strong demand for finish stocks, and 
the supply is growing scarce. Decking and 
siding are very scarce. All export business is 
strong. Prime has advanced to $100. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 19.—The pine 
market was inclined to quietness, with de- 
mand restricted largely to replacement 
orders. Retail yards are placing orders for 
grade marked lumber. 


CLAPBOARDS 
BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 20.—Retailers are 
making moderate purchases of clapboards to 
fill. Business is rather quiet, however. East- 
ern spruce and native white pine are very 
scarce and firm. Plenty of West Coast clap- 
boards are available at attractive prices. 


BOXBOARDS 

BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 20.—Boxboard dis- 
tributors are doing a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness and find little difficulty about maintain- 
ing prices. An exceptionally large amount of 
box lumber is being consumed for marketing 
apples, bushel boxes having almost entirely 
displaced 2%-bushel barrels. Nearly all New 
England industries are now taking packing 
lumber in normal amount, and appear to find 
present values satisfactory. Boxboard plants 
are carrying moderate stocks and distress 
lumber is a rarity. Round edge white pind 
inch boxboards are $27@30. 











Can You Figure 
This House 











In 5 Minutes ? 


You could if you had A. W. Holt’s 
book, “Automatic Building Costs,” on 
your desk. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your estimating problems for all 
time. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage, Ill. 

I'd like to see A. W. Holt’s book, “‘Auto- 
matic Building Costs.” Send it along* for 10 
days FREE examination. It is agreed that if 
I don’t want to buy it, I may return it without 
obligation. 


Re NEE SR SSG Ny is | SE ae 
*Subject to approval of management. 
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JAMES STEWART FLECK, senior member 
of the firm of James 8S. Fleck & Son, lumber 
dealers and contractors at Altoona, Pa., died 
Monday morning, Oct. 8, at his home in Al- 
toona, following a stroke of paralysis suffered 
the preceding Wednesday. He had been con- 
fined to his bed from the latter part of Sep- 
tember with an infection of the left foot, 
resulting from an injury sustained about a 
month before. Mr. Fleck was born March 28, 
1859, on a farm in the vicinity of Sinking 
Valley, Pa. When about 20 years old, he went 
to Altoona and learned the carpentry trade 
there, which led him into contracting and the 
lumber business as a member of the firm of 
Bunker, Orr & Fleck, the firm establishing 
a lumber yard and mill. After J. C. Orr had 
withdrawn from the firm to establish a com- 
pany of his own, Mr. Fleck and B. M. Bunker 
continued the business under the firm name 
of Bunker & Fleck. On the death of Mr. 
Bunker in 1902, Mr. Fleck assumed complete 
control of the company and had since con- 
ducted it with the assistance of his three 
sons. Mr. Fleck had served as a director of 
the Mountain City Trust Co., a banking con- 
cern, from its foundation in 1906. He was 
also prominent in building and loan associa- 
tions of Altoona, having been president of the 
Independent and a director in two others. He 
had served continuously since 1911 as a mem- 
ber of the Altoona school board, in which he 
was a member of the building committee, and 
his advice was always sought with reference 
to building operations. Mr. Fleck was also 
prominent in Christ Second Lutheran church, 
of which he had been a member 28 years, hav- 
ing served as president of the church council 
for a number of years, also as an elder 
of the church, and a member of the Men’s 
Bible class in the Sunday school, having 
been president of the class for a number of 
years. Mr. Fleck was united in marriage 
with Miss Jane Alice Lamp of Huntingdon, 
Pa., Jan. 5, 1882, who survives him with the 
following children: Miss A. Grace, Aaron J., 
David L., James S. Fleck, jr., and Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Scott, all of Altoona. 


J. FRASER GREGORY, outstanding lumber 
manufacturer of St. John, N. B., passed away 
recently at the age of 67, after an illness of 
only twelve days. Mr. Gregory was one of 
the most active and highly respected lumber- 
men in eastern Canada. During the last year 
he had developed extensive plans for the ex- 
pansion of his business interests and had 
supervised the erection and equipment of his 
new woodworking plant, to take the place of 
one which had been destroyed by fire. He 
was a son of the late Hon. Geo. F. Gregory, 
and was born at Fredericton, N. B. As a 
young man he attended the University of New 
Brunswick for about one year. He then be- 
came articled as a law student, but in 1881 
gave up the idea of becoming a lawyer and 
accepted a position with Murray & Barnhill, 
lumber manufacturers. Mr. Gregory was taken 
into the partnership in 1899 and the firm name 
was changed to Murray & Gregory. In 1906 
Mr. Gregory became president and managing 
director of the company, which had been in- 
corporated in 1904. With the passing of the 
lumber manufacturing business at the mouth 
of the St. John River, Mr. Gregory concen- 
trated his efforts upon his lumber yard, wood- 
working plant and art glass works. Mr. 
Gregory’s chief hobby was sailing. He owned 
both sailing and gasoline boats and was a 
past commodore of both of the yachting clubs 
of St. John. He took a great interest in the 
conservation of game fish and animals, and 
was a past president of the New Brunswick 
Forest, Fish & Game Association. Mr. Gregory 
was also extremely fond of hunting and 
angling. He gave much of his time and ex- 
perience to the Navy League and was re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Sea Cadets 
by the League in 1927. He was a past presi- 
dent of the old New Brunswick Lumbermen’s 
Association, and took a close interest in the 
affairs of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Forestry Association. 
He was an active member of the Masonic 
Order, belonging to St. John’s Lodge, No. 2. 
Mr. Gregory is survived by one son, Geo. F. 
Gregory; one daughter, Miss O. Gregory, both 
of St. John; one brother, Justice F. B. Gregory, 
of Victoria, B. C., and three sisters, all of 
Fredericton. 


HEBER J. ROMNEY, vice president of the 
Romney Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
eldest son of the late George Romney, founder 
of the company, and brother of O. D. Romney, 
its present head, died at his home on Wednes- 
day night, Nov. 14, at the age of 70. He had 
been ill about a week with bronchial pneu- 
monia. In addition to his position with the 
Romney Lumber Co., the deceased served as 
manager of his father’s estate operated as 
George Romney & Sons Co. At one time he 
was well-known in Salt Lake City as a con- 


‘NECROLOGICAL REC 
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The name 
synonym for lumber in Salt Lake City anq 
adjacent territory for half a century and more. 


tractor. “Romney” has been g 


CHARLES O. PADDOCK, retired lumberman 
of Pana, Ill, died on Nov. 15 at his home 
there at the age of 65. Mr. Paddock was the 
son of the late O. H. Paddock, founder of 
the O. H. Paddock Lumber Co., of Pana, and 
brother of Robert T. and Joseph W. Paddock 
of that company. J. W. Paddock is widely 
known as former treasurer of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association and 
now manager of the retail relations depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association. The 
deceased was identified with the lumber busi- 
ness for many years and was also in the 
furniture business at Pana. Besides his 
brothers he is survived by a widow, one gon 
and two daughters. 








MRS. ELLEN MILLS TAYLOR, widow of 
Frederick W. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., died at her home on Nov. 17 after 
an illness of more than a year. Surviving 
are three sons, Horace F. Taylor, Shirley G. 
Taylor and Nelson S. Taylor, all members of 
Taylor & Crate, and one daughter, Mrs. §, 
Clifford Potter, of Newton Center, Mass, 


FRANK M. CREIGHTON, vice president of 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, died 
at Canton, Miss., on Nov. 12 of angina pectoris. 
Mr. Creighton had apparently been in good 
health up to a few days 
before his death. He 
was 62 years old and 
was born in Georgia. 
Entering the employ of 
LaFayette Moore in the 
dry kiln building busi- 
ness more than thirty 
years ago, Mr. Creigh- 
ton literally grew up 
with the Moore organ- 
ization. He was not 








THE LATE FRANK M. 
CREIGHTON 





only one of the oldest 
kiln men in point of 
service, but was con- 
sidered one of the best 
informed men in kiln 
designing and kiln dry- 
ing of lumber. He 
worked whole heartedly 
in the interest of the 
lumber industry and 
his life’s effort was 
spent in_ supplying 
southern lumbermen 
with suitable kilns for drying their product. 
He started at the bottom and through untir- 
ing efforts and ability advanced to the vice 
presidency of the company, to which he was 
elected in 1922. Mr. Creighton leaves a widow, 
who resides at Americus, Ga., and six children, 
four daughters and two sons, also a brother, 
J. B. Creighton, who has also been associated 
with Moore Dry Kiln Co. for more than 
thirty years. 7 


OWEN MILKEY, lumberman of Felsenthal, 
Ark., died at his home there on Oct. 25, of 
angina pectoris. Mr. Milkey had been con- 
nected with the lumber industry all of his 
business career. A widow, one daughter and 
a son survive him. 





WILLIAM RIDDELL, for 43 years in the 
employ of W. J. McKee (Ltd.), retail lumber 
dealer, Windsor, Ont., died recently in his 68th 
year. For the last few years Mr. Riddell had 
occupied the position of superintendent of the 
plant. He is survived by his widow, three 
sisters and one brother. 


GREEN B. ALLEN, aged 56, well known 
retired lumberman of the George’s Fork sec- 
tion of the Kentucky-Virginia border, died at 
his home at Big Clifty, Va., Monday morning, 
Nov. 19, after a several days’ illness. His 
wife died several years ago. Since that time 
Mr. Allen had been living with his only son. 


JOHN C. MULLINS, a lumberman of Free- 
ling, Va., not far from the Kentucky state 
line, dropped dead near his home while super- 
intending a logging job. Mr. Mullins was in 
his 60th year, but was active for.a man of 
his age. Besides his wife several sons and 
daughters survive. 


EDWIN J. HILYARD, who operated a saw- 
mill at St. John, N. B., for many years, died 
very suddenly at the age of 73. Subsequent to 
the closing of the mill at St. John, Mr. Hilyard 
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was employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the St. John Drydock & Ship Building 
Co. and other firms. He was active as a 
Shriner, Mason and Knight Templar at St. 
John. He is survived by two brothers and 
two sisters. 


THOMAS M. BROWN, 25 years old, who 
had been with the Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
of Macon, Ga., for fourteen months, going 
there from Louisville, Ky., died at the Ogle- 
thorpe Private Infirmary in Macon on Monday 
night, Nov. 12, after a short illness. He is 
survived by his mother and three sisters. 


JOHN SLONAKER, senior member of the 
recast 14UMber firm of John Slonaker & Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died on Sunday, Nov. 11 
{rom injuries received the previous Wednes- 
day when his automobile steering gear broke, 
causing the car to crash into a tree. Mr. 
Slonaker was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association and the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. He was promi- 
nent in the lumber trade and was widely 
known. He was a member of the Whitemarsh 
Valley Country Club and the Country Club of 
Atlantic City. A son, John, jr., survives. It 
ig announced that the son will carry on his 
father’s business. 


MRS. J. N. BUSHONG, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., died at her home 
there on Nov. 18 following a short illness. 
The immediate cause of death was a heart 
attack. Mrs. Bushong is survived by her hus- 
pand and several stepchildren. Burial took 
place on Nov. 22 at Leipsic, Ohio. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 














Coast Rates to Kansas City District 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—In a supple- 
mental report in Docket No. 18,501, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finds that the 
Badger Lumber & Coal Co. is entitled to 
reparation on certain shipments of lumber 
and other forest products from Oregon, Wash- 
ington and other northwestern states to des- 
tinations in the Kansas City switching district. 
In its original opinion, Division 3 of the com- 
mission found that the rates under attack 
were not unreasonable or unjustly discrimi- 
natory, but were unduly prejudical. The 
undue prejudice was ordered removed and re- 
paration denied. Upon reconsideration the 
commission reverses itself on the question of 
reparation, the amount of which is to be de- 
termined in accordance with Rule V. 


Week’s Freight Loadings Decrease 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 10 
totaled 1,053,295 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was a decrease of 50,047 
cars under the preceding week this year, de- 
creases being reported in the total loading 
of all commodities except ore, which showed 
a small increase. The total for the week of 
Nov. 10 was an increase of 78,161 cars above 
the same week in 1927 but a decrease of 53,594 
cars under the corresponding week two years 
ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 394,328 cars, an increase of 21,263 
cars above the corresponding week last year 
but 3,544 cars below the same week in 1926. 

Coal loading totaled 193,434 cars, an _ in- 
crease of 21,874 cars above the same week 
in 1927 but 48,508 cars below the same period 
tWo years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 49,356 cars, an increase of 4,232 cars above 
the same week last year and 4,754 cars above 
the same week in 1926. In the Western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 32,123 cars, an increase of 2,340 cars 
over the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 31,280 cars. 
a decrease of 5,034 cars under the same weelf 
last year and 6,880 cars below the same week 
in 1926. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 23,843 cars, a decrease 
of 4,522 cars compared with the same week 
in 1927. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 261,768 cars, an increase of 
2,992 cars over the same week in 1927, but 
4,281 cars below the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Forest products loading amounted 64,024 
cars, 1,368 cars above the same week last 





year, but 3,433 cars under the same week in 
1926. 

Ore loading totaled 48,379 cars, 29,543 cars 
above the same week in 1927 and 10,529 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1926. 

Coke loading amounted to 10,726 cars, 1,823 
cars above the same week in 1927, but 2,231 
cars below the corresponding week in 1926. 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows 

INQUIRIES—Western Pacific, 50 flat cars and 
250 automobile cars; Pacific Fruit Express, 
600 steel underframes; Armour Car Lines, 
Chicago, 500 refrigerator car underframes; 
Boston & Maine, 500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity; Great Northern, 200 general service 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


OrpDERS—Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
250 hopper cars to be repaired by Pressed 
Steel Car Co. and 250 hopper cars to be re- 
paired by American Car & Foundry Co.; 
Canadian Pacific, 1,500 box cars of 60 tons’ 
capacity from Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
1,000 box cars and 200 automobile cars from 
National Steel Car Corporation, and 40 caboose 
cars to be built at its Angus shops; Canadian 
National, 300 flat cars from National Steel 
Car Corporation and 500 ballast cars from 
Eastern Car Co. 


Reduction in Classification Ratings 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Reduction on 
freight classication ratings on all kinds of 
veneer and thin lumber manufactured from 
foreign woods other than Canadian woods or 
Mexican pine was announced this week by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association office 
here through T. W. Elmes, district manager. 
The ruling is that thin lumber less than 
¥%-inch in thickness in bundles l.c.l. the first 
class rating is reduced to third class. In 
boxes or crates l.c.l. the second class rating 
is reduced to third class. In carload ship- 
ments the present fourth class rating is re- 
duced to sixth class. The reductions are to 


apply on shipments moving from the South to 
northern and eastern points, including the 
Ohio River crossings. 


Establishes Eastern Office 


_PitrspurcH, Pa., Nov. 20.—The Eastern 
Oregon Pondosa Sales Corporation, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has established branch head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, with offices in the First 
National Bank Building, in charge of Walter 
S. Kennon. The corporation comprises five 
Pondosa pine mills in eastern Oregon, with 
business headquarters in Kansas City. 





Kiln Manufacturers Consolidate 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—Organization 
of the General Dry Kiln Co., with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, through a consolidation of 
the Northwest Blower Co. and the Welch Dry 
Kiln Co., was announced today. 

The merger is expected to work benefits for 
the lumber industry through consolidation of 
the patents and the devices of the two com- 
panies. The Northwest Blower Co. has a string 
of kilns in States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Welch company has similar 
plants in southern States for the seasoning of 
lumber. 

The offices of the Northwest company at 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle, and that 
of the Welch company at New Orleans will 
be maintained as branch offices. The Welch 
company has had offices at Kansas City, which 
will be enlarged to become the general offices 
for the new company. 

These officers for the company have been 
elected: H. B. Oakleaf, Portland, Ore., presi- 
dent; J. B. Welch, New Orleans, vice presi- 
dent; Herbert Fryer, Seattle, vice president; 
F. H. Dierks, Kansas City, secretary; DeVere 
Dierks, Kansas City, treasurer; M. L. Mueller, 
Seattle, consulting engineer. 
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MORE PROFIT on same volume! 


A machine that will give greater profits 
on present volume, and which increases 
window frame capacity tremendously, is 
worth your consideration, isn’t it? Mill 
men tell us the Improved Phillips Window 
Frame Machine has given them 
greater profits, greater output and 
better and more uniform work. 


A pulley mortiser, pocket cutter and variety 
saw table combined. Sturdily built to last 
a lifetime. 


Mail Coupon for full information 
ATLAS MFG. CO., 
Dept. A-i5, Orlando, Fla. 
Without obligating us in any way, send complete in- 
formation and description of your window frame 
machine. 
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It always pays—Dividends 


HE demands upon our time are increasing constantly. Have you sat down 
and made a memorandum of everything you had to do in one day—or better 
yet, have you sat down at the end of the day and made a memorandum of all 
the things that you were called upon to do, or that folks wanted you to do? 


OW many people came in to see you and asked you to join in some civic move- 
ment; how many telephone calls did you get asking you to endorse a program 
of the Kiwanis Club, or aid the Salvation Army; how many calls did you have 
from insurance agents asking if they could come in and explain something very 
important to you, but more important tothem? How many men did you meet 
who asked you about the stock market? In your discussion with the various 
members of your staff, how many of them said, “We /are trying to cut our 
costs”? How few of them said anything about new markets, or made sugges- 
tions for a new way of selling your product? 


N the reading of the morning and evening papers you only had time to skim 
the important subjects. Where did you get the most inspiring and helpful 
suggestions for your business? You have been thinking about making a trip to 
see how some other concerns have been conducting their affairs, and you have 
been so busy that you couldn’t get away—when do you think you will get away? 
Did you make your average play on golf this week,and how were the month’s 
bills? A little larger than they were the month before? 


HERE are more demands on us all the time—our fathers and grandfathers did 
not have so many demands. How are you going to fortify yourself against all 
of these things that are pushing up against you? How are you going to give 
enough time to your business? 


LL of these things have to do with the reason why the American Lumberman 
subscribers appreciate the American Lumberman. It brings them some help- 
ful news about their business. It helps to make up for lost time—it unfolds 
before your eyes the message of the week in your business. It gives you a 
bird’s-eye survey of the lumber world. It takes only a few moments, but it is 
worth the time; in fact, it pays the biggest dividends on the time expended 
upon it. 


ES, it’s a busy world, but never too busy to overlook reading the American 
Lumberman. That’s what our subscribers tell us and they prove it by their 
renewals. 


“I have enjoyed for more than thirty-five 
years the reading of your very valuable paper 
and I have found it during that time to be a 
very reliable paper. It is full of articles of 
interest to all live, wide-awake lumbermen.” 
W. C. Pulse, W. C. Pulse Lumber Co., 
Greensburg, Ind. 
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P Tek Land Sales 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 19.—Greer Bros., 
Port Arthur, Ont., have been awarded the 
eutting rights in Gull Lake section, Kenora 
district, by the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests, the area containing about 4,- 
500,000 feet of jack pine. The price obtained 
by the government is $15.40 a thousand feet. 
Greer Bros. operate extensively in the pro- 
duction of ties and logs in the Thunder Bay 
and Kenora districts, and have tie contracts 
with the railway companies. The price they 
are paying for Gull Lake jack pine is consid- 
erably higher than the Government’s upset 
price, indicating keen competition among tie 
timber operators. The department has also 
awarded a contract for an area in Thunder 
Bay district, partly burned over, containing 
about 40,000 ties and 10,000 cords of spruce 
pulp wood, to C. W. Cox, Port Arthur, at 30c 
per tie, and $2.25 a cord for the pulpwood. 
The pulpwood and jack pine on the stand are 
pretty well mixed, and the government re- 
quire that all be taken out at one time. 


HAZARD, KY., Nov. 19.—McGlone Bros., 
stave manufacturers of this place, recently 
purchased a white oak timber tract on the 
headwaters of Big Creek in Perry County 
and will begin cutting at once, installing two 
stave mills. At Mason’s Creek, ten miles 
above Hazard, Lewis & Staples, lumbermen 
of Dakota, Ky., purchased 500 acres of the 
old Kindred tract, consisting of fine hard- 
wood. Arch Mitchell bought about 400 acres 
on Troublesome Creek in Knott County. A. 
H. Combs, of Sasafras, Ky., bought the Ella 
Combs timber tract of several hundred acres 
on Irishman Creek and will install two mills. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 19.—The Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. of Ocala, Florida, which 
about one year ago purchased the holdings 
of Reid Lumber Co., at York, Fla., near 
Ocala, has added to its holdings in this State 
by the purchase of about fifteen million feet 
of pine timber in the vicinity of Indian River 
City. The purchase was made from the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. It is understood 
that the Long Leaf Lumber Co. will soon 
erect a large mill on this tract to continue 
the operation. 


OWEN, WIS., Nov. 19.—The Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., has purchased a tract of timber 
land in the town of Winter, Sawyer County, 
Wisconsin, from the J. S. Owen Lumber Co. 
of Owen, which is reported to contain 200.- 
000,000 feet of timber. It is said the new 
acquisition gives the Hines company more 
than one billion feet of timber in Sawyer 
County and that it will be enough to permit 
the company to operate its mills at Rice 
Lake, Loretta, and Park Falls for another 
twelve years. 


_ TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 19.—Geo. E. Tar- 
linger, of Sioux Lookout, Ont., was the suc- 
cessful tenderer for cutting rights on an 
area of timber lands near Sunstrom Station, 
on the C. N. R., near the district of Kenora. 
The area is estimated to contain 500,000 feet 
of jack pine. The price paid was $8.00 per 
thousand feet, or 50c a thousand higher than 
the upset price arranged by the Department 
of Lands and Forests. 





Buy Small Mill Outputs on Grades 


Atsuguergug, N. M., Nov. 19.—The pur- 
chase by grades of lumber from small mill 
operators is an incentive to good manufacture, 
according to Clarence Iden, in charge of the 
lumber and timber interests of Gross Kelly & 
Co., Las Vegas, N. M. They handle the out- 
put of fifteen small mills beside that sawed in 
their own mills, including also mine and: rail- 
road ties, mine props, and piling, delivered 
along track at their finishing mill yard. Spe- 
cializing in the supplying of railroad and 
mine needs, it is now necessary to carry a 
stock of California or Idaho white pine, since 
late Santa Fe railroad specifications require 
this for sash. A small steam dry kiln is used 
to accelerate seasoning. About 300 cars of 
Props are supplied yearly to the coal mines of 
Gallup and northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado, and the lead-zinc mines of the Pecos 
and southwest New Mexico. 

In moving the Reid mill from Sands to saw 
the timber tract purchased last spring on the 
west, or Butler, portion of the Mora Grant, 
some new equipment is to be installed. The 
mill is to be located in the Gascon district in 
the upper end of the Rociada. 











Advertisements will be inserted in 

this department at the following rates: 

30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

ye ag of ordinary 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

ae oye Ue ts on te ot 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Cow, must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be 7 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























Wanted—Employees 


WANTED 


Millwork Foreman. An able worker 
and executive, fully capable of 
taking entire charge of a new 
Planing Mill just starting to 
operate. A man preferred 
familiar with all classes of 
interior trim and rough lumber 
for home building. 
Address:—BUTLER PLANING MILLS, INC., 
501 Columbia Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Wanted—Employment 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS A POSITION 


15 years’ experience. Give description of mill and 
salary. Write or wire 1028 7th AVE., BOX 835, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 




















EFFICIENT SALESMAN 

Wishes position at mill or travelling. 
respondent. 

Address “H. 8,” care American Lumberman. 


Good cor- 





STORE MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 


And payroll man desires position. Age 38, mar- 

ried. Ten years’ experience as store manager. 

About ten years as pocknaover and payroll man. 
X 751 


Saint Albans, W. Va. 





WANT A POSITION AS 
Yard foreman or lumber grader; 20 years’ ex- 
perience; mfg. from stump to car; best references; 
can come at once. Write or wire me. 
T. F. MARTIN, Box 71, Richyville, Pa, 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


Salesman with 20 years’ experience selling to in- 
dustrial and retail trade in Illinois and Wisconsin 
both Northern and Southern Hardwood and Soft 
Woods, desires to make a change Jan. Ist. 
Address ‘“‘H. 9,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Best references. 
BOx 


146, Euclid, Ohio 





WANTED POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard manager. Would take second place 
to show worth. Good on collections. 

Address “H. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging. 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S&S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 


Twenty-five years’ successful experience selling 
hardwoods, also sold some pine and western 
woods, wishes to make new connection, represent- 
ing large manufacturer or wholesaler. Can fur- 
nish best of references, Address BOX 142, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—AT BIG BAY AND EWEN, MICHIGAN 


Experienced hardwood lumber inspectors, perma- 
nent position. State age, experience and salary 
wanted. 
BRUNSWICK LUMBER COMPANY, 
Big Bay, Michigan 





LUMBERMAN WANTED 


Two practical road lumber inspectors with cars 

to buy and ship hardwood in Alabama and Georgia 

on percentage basis; large earnings to hustler. 
Address “H. 19,”” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG COMPETENT CLERK 


Lumber and mill estimator—rapid advancement 
right party—large city Middle West. 
Address “G. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SAWYER 


Circular mill, steam feed, Northern Hardwoods; 

apply, giving full particulars, references and 

salary expected, to 
c. H. BLLIOTT & SON 

22 Pine Street, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


NEW WHOLESALE PINE LUMBER CONCERN 


Now organizing open for applications from reliable 
hustling salesmen. Want men with established 
industrial and yard trade starting around January 
lst. Must be producers; replies confidential. 
Address “‘H. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN WHO HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


Selling lumber or materials to retail trade. Lib- 
eral commission and drawing account; eastern 
pennsylvania territory; car necessary. Permanent 
with opportunity for right man. Old established 
nationally known company and product. 

Address “H, 20,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMEN 


Experienced Lumber Salesmen in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts to sell North Carolina Pine, Yellow Pine 
and Cypress lumber on a commission basis. 
Address “B. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


You can get good help by advertising in the 
Wanted-Employees column of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 






































WANTED POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 


Of millwork factory. Twenty-four years’ experi- 
ence in all branches. Gilt edge bank and shop 
references. Graduate International Correspond- 
ence School of Scranton, Pa. Open for change 
on 30 days’ notice. 
MR. HARRY McCUNE, 
1825 East Genesee, Saginaw, Mich. 


SAW MILL SUPT. MANAGER 


Well seasoned by years of application in all de- 
partments of pine and hardwood mills of Gulf 
states territories and Tennessee mountain region. 
Thorough organizer and capable in construction. 
Well rated by former employers. 

BOX 903, Alexandria, La 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


With 22 years successful experience open for posi- 
tion. Prefer one yard town. Might arrange to 
assume past ownership. Married, unquestioned in- 
tegrity, highest references, 

Address “G. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO SELL YOUR SPECIALTY 


For manufacturing plants or retail yards on com- 
mission or act as field representative if trade 
warrants. High grade products and substantial 
commission wanted. 

Address “E, 3,” care American Lumberman. 

















; POSITION WANTED 
Yard foreman, office work, bookkeeping, 15 years 
experience, 
Address “E. 4,” care American Lumberman. 





FOREMAN OR WORKING FOREMAN 


Thoroughly experienced on all Millwork, desires 
new location. 
Address “F. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





IF YOU WANT TO CUT A SMALL TRACT 


Of timber and want to get a portable mill for it, a 
small ad in the American Lumberman will put you 
in touch with some such operator who is through 
with his mill. 

If you want to sell the mill, put an ad in the 
American Lumberman. You will find another fellow 
who will want just what you have. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wanted—Employment 




















Wanted-Business Opportunities 

















HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Would like to make connection with high class 
manufacturer of west coast products or hardwoods 
in N. E. territory; 15 years’ experience selling 
to industrial concerns and yards. 


Address “H. 15,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTS POSITION TO LOOK AFTER 
Coal and timber lands. Have experi- 
ence in cruising 
Address “H. 16,” 


had some 


care American Lumberman 





WANTED POSITION YARD MANAGER OR 
Good office position near Chicago. Several years’ 
experience managing yard handling lumber, build- 
ing material and coal. 


Address “H. 17,”" care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT DISTRIBUTORS! 


Well rated Western firm offering high class line of 
built-in furniture wants to make connections with 
live Middle West distributors. 

Products much in demand in territories now cov- 
ered. Real profit-making opportunity for aggres- 
sive distributors. 

Write for details regarding territory now open 
and full particulars on proposition, 
Address “F. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED DISTRIBUTORS 


Reliable manufacturer of packaged Aromatic 
Red Cedar Closet Lining offers real opportunity 
to live distributors in following territories: Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Kansas City. ‘ 

10,” 





Address “F, care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


Now employed, desire change. 16 years’ experi- 
ence as sash and door estimator and salesman; 
14 years’ road experience. Would consider some 
other building material line. 36 years old. Mar- 
ried. 


Address “H. 18,"" care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 


As bookkeeper and general office man, 
lumber and coal experience. References. 
Address “G. 18," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


In modern pine or hardwood mill. Experience in 
saw factory as well as mill. Will consider foreign 
job. References that count, 

Address “‘F. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Retail 








SALESMAN—SALARY AND PERCENTAGE 


Lumberman with 20 years’ wholesale and retail 
selling experience wishes to obtain a _ position 
with an Independent Manufacturer or Wholesaler 
equipped to ship retail yard items straight or 
mixed cars. California or Inland Empire connec- 
tion preferred. Sales territory desired, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and vicinity. 

Address “F, 4,” 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Wanted~Business Opportunities 


TWIN CITY DEALER HAS AMPLE SHED 


care American Lumberman. 























Facilities for building material side line, and will 
handle on commission or percentage basis. Might 
take in storage cars of Hardwood for later dis- 


position. 


Address ‘‘H. 14," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED CONNECTIONS WITH 
EASTERN WHOLESALE DEALERS 


In British Columbia Fir and Cedar either in clears 
or commons, by a British Columbia Milling Com- 
pany. Bank references given and required, 
L. A. BIRD 
11 Lafayette Park, Lynn, Mass. 


THOROUGHLY CAPABLE 


Well established hardwood Lumberman desires con- 
nection with high class producer, preferably band- 
mill, to sell their products on commission. For 
results, 

Address “D. 3” 





care American Lumberman. 





SOUTHERN PINE WHOLESALE FIRM 


Wishes to have additional commission representa- 
tion in North and East. Replies confidential. 
Address “H. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 


TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY, CARLO GREGO 


Merchant in Lumber, reliable firm ready to assume 
any orders for all kinds of wood, especially Fir. 
For further particulars write to: 
CENTRO CASELLA 
P. O. 325 Trieste, Italy 








OFFICIAL ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. Leaver. Instantly gives the contents 
of any piece in superficial feet and decimals, the 
lengths running by quarter-inches to 7 feet and 


Widths are stated in 64th. 
32nds and l16ths under one inch and proceed by 
quarter-inches up to 59% inches. The figures given 
are for stock 1 inch in thickness; for thicker stock 
it is mentally multiplied by the proper factor. 
This estimator is especially useful for figuring the 
board measure of fractional sizes in box and furni- 
ture dimension and similar items. Other tabula- 
tions include kerf estimator, molding estimator, 
freight estimator, waste estimator, estimator for 
rounds and squares, etc. Circular with specimen 
Pages sent on request; 172 pages, 5x11% inches 
(coat pocket size) with full cut index; substan- 
tially bound in leatherette. Price, delivered, $6. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 


by feet from 7 to 54. 


Illinois. 





WANT TO PURCHASE 


Retail lumber yard in Illinois, for cash. E. 
DODGSON, 704 West Front St., Bloomington, III. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





For Sale~Business Opportunities 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
LUMBER & MILLWORK BUSINESS 


in Indianapolis. Owing to one of the partners 
planning to retire in next few years and having 
an investment of $350,000, I am authorized to 
negotiate with financially able and capable Parties 
to acquire this interest. Terms will be arrangeg 
so can be conveniently handled by one or group 
Present business close to million dollars annually 
and growing. Address R. 8S. TRENT, 305 Mer. 
chants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana, 








FOR SALE 
Complete, modern mill work and lumber plant in 


Atlanta District, including real estate, buildings 
and machinery, situated on railroad front and 
highway. Price attractive. Terms. Address 


FRANK C, TINDALL 
703 Atlanta Trust Company Bldg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





FOR SALE 


Small eastern Oregon Pondosa pine mill and Plan- 
ing mill on main line trackage, ample piling room 
good location for remanufacturing plant—favor- 
able milling in transit rates. Small investment 
necessary outside stock of lumber. 


Address ‘“‘H. 3,” care American Lumberman. 





Wanted--Lumber and Shingles 


THE DIMENSION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Of Black Mountain, N. C., are in the market for 
approximately 1,000,000 ft. of 8/4 No. 1 and No. 
2 common tough textured white ash. Quote on 
stock green from the saw, thoroughly air dried 
or kiln dried at the mill. Also advise at what 
point shipment would be made. Make prices 
o. b. Grovestone, near Swannanoa, N, C. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES 
Advise what you have with prices f. o. b. Grand 
Rapids. ENGEL LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 























HARDWOOD AND YELLOW PINE MILL CUT 


We want to contract entire output and advance 
cash as lumber is put in pile. Write for infor- 
mation. 

“Cc, $3," 


Address 
WALNUT LOGS WANTED 


Five hundred cars walnut logs. Twelve inches and 
up diameter, eight feet and up long. We inspect 
at shipping point and pay cash. 

GEO, W. HARTZELL, Piqua, O. 


care American Lumberman. 











FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR 


Income property factory saw mill, largest stock 
building material in Sou. Ind. Started in business 
20 years ago $5,000; have $75,000 worth machinery 
$75,000 stock, 2 acres floor space, 6 acres land 
in Co. Seat town. Would sell or trade half int. 
to right party who could take charge. Want to 
retire. Can give ironclad ‘bank ref. Address 
ALFRED T. TURLEY, English, Indiana. FP. s,— 
No incumbrances. 





USE THE 
BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Section to 


BUY or SELL 


Sawmill—Lumber Yard—Planing Mill—Veneer Mill 
—Sash Door & Blind ,Factory—Box Factory— 
Interior Trim or Moulding Plant—Anything. 


ADVERTISE IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WOOD WORKING FACTORIES 


At sacrifice prices. Choice locations in Central 
States with low labor costs. Free industrial sites 


with switch to responsible manufacturers. Build- 
ings constructed and financed. $1.00 sq. ft. up- 
wards. Write us your requirements. FANTUS 


FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE, 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


139 N. Clark 





Wanted-Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED HARDWOOD TIMBER 


We will buy ten to fifteen million feet standing 
timber. Fifty percent or more White Oak. 
Address “G. 3,’ care American Lumberman. 


FROM OWNER OF AN ILLINOIS YARD 


I have just sold my yard. It might interest you 
to know that the buyer and seller were brought 
together through an ad in the American Lumber- 
man, 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED 


used bandmill with short log carriage. 
T. WATSON, Gardners, Georgia. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the 
classified advertisements looking for employment, 
employees, lumber, shingles, timber and timber 
lands, business opportunities, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking for some- 
thing—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


| Wanted—Miscellaneous 


WANTED TRANSIT KILN DRYING 
at Cairo, Ill. New kilns, prompt expert handling, 
standard prices. 
J. WITHERELL LUMBER CO., Cairo, Illinois. 
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LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 














PACIFIC COAST CONCERN 


Producing, manufacturing, marketing a high grade 
specialty wood, desires young, energetic marketers 
in each large industrial center, to open sales office 
through investment in company. Worth while op- 
portunity for a profitable connection with an estab- 
lished basic industry. 
ALCYCO PRODUCTS, 
607 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash, 


FOR SALE 


Retail Lumber Yard and Planing Mill, including 
real estate, on private unloading switch. Excel- 
lent lumber storage sheds and complete high-grade 
stocks. Nicely situated in a progressive city of 
20,000 in Northwestern Ohio, in a rich farming 
community. Owners have operated successfully 
for a long period of years and now operating with 
a good volume of business. Reasons for selling 
will be given upon request. 
Address “G, 50,” care American Lumberman. 


SAW MILL FOR SALE 


Six-year-old plant, consisting of band mill, resaw, 
planer mill and two lath mills, located on Soo 
road and Lake Michigan in Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan. Purchaser need not tie up much money 
in standing timber, as large stands of hardwood 
timber available to mill are for sale by various 
owners and could be purchased as needed. Mill 
now .being operated, ready for immediate use, Ex- 
cellent timber easily available to mill, runs heavily 
to hardwood. 
Address “B. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 











FOR SALE 


Fully equipped hardwood flooring factory, 12 miles 
from York, Pa. Two stories, modern building and 
in good condition, 24,000 sq. ft. floor space. Power 
house, dry kilns, siding, over 4 acres. Can be used 
as a wood working or furniture factory. 
Address “E, 2,” care American Lumberman. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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